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High Grade Hammerless Guns are coming more 
‘and more into favor with dealers and sportsmen. They 
retail at from $25.00 to $165.00 and are fitted with 
Blued,. Damascus, Remington Steel and Ordnance 
Steel barrels, depending on their grade. 

The Remington system of choke boring is the talk 
now among trap shooters. 





The famous Southern Squad used Remington Hammerless Gunson their tour through 
the whole south last winter, They broke world’s records and all agree that the new 
Remington C. E. O. is the ideal trap shooter's gun. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, ILION, N.Y, 
Agency, 313 Broadway, N. Y. 86 First St., San Francisco, 
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PLAIN PATTERN REGULAR HEAD. 





EXCELSIOR 
STRAIGHTWAY BACK PRESSURE VALVE 


is simple in construction and well made. Being fitted with the Jenkins Disc, 
it is noiseless and never sticks. Can be relied upon at all times when using 
exhaust steam for heating ; or when used as a relief or free exhaust on a 
sonsmnelne. ant Working parts can be quickly thrown in and out of use 
without taking valve apart. 
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The Hudson River Tunnel.—Il. | 


A Comparison of the Original Methods with 
Those Now Employed. 


BY 8S. D. V. BURR. 


(Conclusion. ) 

The New York & Jersey Railroad Company, with 
W. G. McAdoo as president and Charles M. Jacobs as 
chief engineer, acquired the franchise and property of 
the original Hudson Tunnel Railroad Company in the 
early part of 1902. Since then the work has been carried 
forward without undue trouble, the north tunnel has 


The change in diameter was brought about by the al- 
teration of the use to which the tunnel is to be put. 
While at first intended for regular steam traffic, it will 
now be employed only for trolley and light service. The 
same plan would have been adopted with the north tun- 
nel but for the fact that the heading when the present 
management assumed control was at the lowest point, 
with but a few feet of silt overhead. With these sur- 
roundings it was not thought expedient to reduce the di- 
ameter of the shield. 

The Shield 
consists of a steel cylinder somewhat larger than the out- 
side diameter of the tunnel, and provided with a central 
and a forward vertical partition. Between the parti- 
tions are small chambers in which the men stand while 





Fig. 8.—North Tunnel, Showing Commencement of New Work, April, 1903. 


been opened from shore to shore and operations have 
been begun on the approaches. 

The most important change made by the English engi- 
neers, after the introduction of the shield, was the sub- 
stitution of heavy cast iron plates for the masonry. The 
light boiler plates used in the early work were never con- 
sidered as being an integral and permanent part of the 
cylinder ; they only served to keep the silt out until the 
masonry had been laid, after which their existence was 
of no moment. 

The plates in the south tunnel, which has been re- 
duced in inside diameter to 15 feet 3 inches, are 644 feet 
long, 2 feet wide, 17-16 inches thick, 8 inches deep 
through the webs, and the flanges are 1% inches thick. 
All the bolt holes are 1% inches. The sides of each plate 
are accurately faced, the long ones being in a plane at 
right angles with the axis of the tunnel and the short 
ones on a radius, so that they fit together with the great- 
est nicety. An inspection of Fig. 8, which shows the first 
work done under the present management, will convey a 
comprehensive idea of the regularity and precision of the 
work. With these plates it is impossible to distort the 
circular section of the tunnel, and with the shield it is 
easy to follow the exact grade and alignment. 





digging the silt through openings in the front and throw- 
ing it through openings in the rear. The advance end 
of the cylinder is in the form of a cutting shoe, which 
enters the silt as the shield is forced forward by hy- 
draulic rams resting against the completed part of the 
tunnel. The shield covers the entire heading and over- 
laps a part of the permanent work. It resembles a cap 
in thateit covers and protects the whole heading, and is 
the direct opposite of the first plan with the silt all ex- 
posed. 

The shell of the shield is of %-inch steel, 19 feet 5% 
inches outside diameter and 10% feet long. Between the 
two partitions are 9 working chambers, formed by 2 
vertical and 2 horizontal walls, which are spaced 6 1-3 
feet. In each chamber the upper edge of the forward 
opening is lower than the lower edge of the inner opening, 
so that so long as an air pressure is maintained equal to 
the hydrostatic head it is impossible for the water to 
enter the heading. 

The plates, being much too heavy to be handled by 
manual labor, are placed in position and held until bolted 
to those already in place by an erector, shown in the 
center of Fig. 9, which is operated by. hydraulic power. 
The arm is mounted on a shaft so as to swing in a circle 
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perpendicular to the axis of the tunnel. In operation the 
outer end of the arm grasps a plate, swings it to the re- 
quired location and then forces it out to its seat, where 
it is held until the bolts have been inserted. The device 
is extremely simple, and works easily and rapidly. : 

This system of tunneling, in direct contrast with that 
first employed, provides absolute safety for the men. 
Moreover, a blowout, of more or less frequent occurrence 
during the early. progress of the work, cannot happen, 
and the flooding of the heading could only take place 
through the complete disablement of the air compressing 
plant. With these advantages there is the additional 
one of greater rapidity in construction, with the accom- 
paniment of less labor, and therefore reduced cost. 

After leaving the river bed the two tunnels will con- 
verge into a double arch concrete-steel tunnel, 17% feet 
center to center, and each having a roof with a radius of 
7% feet. This tunnel opens into a 3-track single tunnel, 
also built of concrete steel, which extends to the ter- 
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attached by themselves included the condensers required 
for the turbines. The question between the Board of Trade 
and Denny & Brothers had reference to the condensers 
and to their sufficiency for what was required of them. 
The Messrs. Denny took up the position that the Board 
of 'Trade were not entitled nor justified in demanding a 
certain test before the condensers were passed with a 
view to the certificate which was necessary for a passen- 
ger vessel. . The certificate is issued by the Board of 
Trade, but as a precedent there was required to be made 
a declaration by the shipwrights’ surveyor and the engi- 
neers’ surveyor who had the vessel under survey. The 
Board of Trade had given certain instructions to their 
surveyor with which he was required to comply, but the 
Messrs. Denny refused the necessary facilities, and the 
certificate accordingly was refused. The question which 
the Court had to try was whether headquarters had the 
right to give its surveyors such directions, and whether 
those were competent and reasonable. The question arose 





Fig. 9.—Erector of Plates.—North Tunnel, Looking West Toward Erector, Iron Joining Old Brick Work, April 19, 1904. 


minus at Christopher and Greenwich streets. The shore 
work will all be done in open cut. 

The photograph Fig. 8, for which and for Fig. 9 we 
are indebted to the courtesy of the chief engineer, Charles 
M. Jacobs, was taken at the meeting point of the shield 
and the masonry built 20 years ago from the New York 
caisson. It will be seen that the shield meets the brick- 
work almost exactly in line, after having come nearly a 
nile from the New Jersey shaft, and having been 25 years 
making the distance. 

———-- ~~» - e —__—___—_—_ 


Turbines and the British Board of Trade Survey. 


LonDon, May 28, 1904.—A decision relating to the con- 
struction of turbine steamers was yesterday issued by the 
Court of Survey in Glasgow on an appeal by William 
Denny & Brothers, the shipbuilders, of Dumbarton. The 
facts briefly set out are as follows: The “ Princess Maud,” 
built by Denny & Brothers, is a turbine ship. The turbine 
engines are provided by Messrs. Parsons and built by 
them at their own works. What they built and supplied 
to Denny & Brothers stopped at the condensers; that is 
to say, the propelling power was provided by Messrs. Par- 
sons from their own works, and no questions arose with 
regard to it. The turbines were delivered to Denny & 
Brothers, and had to be fitted to the vessel, and the minor 
parts of the machinery provided by Denny & Brothers and 


because they were dealing not with ordinary engines, but 
with turbine machinery, experience of which had not been 
yet sufficient to enable the Board of Trade to lay down the 
same simple series of regulations as with regard to the 
engines to which shipbuilders had been accustomed for 
many years. 

The Court sustained the appeal, and pointed out that 
this test is a new departure in survey practice, and that, 
as the Board of Trade was the party proposing to depart 
from use and wont, it lay upon them to show that there 
were new circumstances justifying a new departure. Con- 
siderable importance attached to this point, as it was ad- 
mitted that if the Board of Trade’s action was approved, 
this requirement would become a precedent for turbine 
steamer surveys in future, and would place turbine steam- 
ers at a disadvantage compared with ordinary steamers. 
The Court, however, find that the test is unreasonable. 
They point out that, while the Board of Trade have a 
great duty to the traveling public, they also have a re- 
sponsibility to the shipbuilding and allied industries, and 
must not in their zeal for the public safety unnecessarily 
impose restrictions on an industry, and especially an indus- 
try in its development stage. 8s. G. H. 

———— »+.—-e—____ 

The International Acetylene Association will hold its 
next regular annual convention September 14, 15 and 16 
in the Lecture Hall of the Palace of Education, World’s 
Fair Grounds, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Company. 





In last week’s issue we gave a brief extract from the 
annual report of the William Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Company, Philadelphia, showing the finan- 
cial operation of the company for the year ending April 
30, 1904. From the official copy of the report, since re- 
ceived, we take the following extracts from the address 
to the stockholders by President Henry S. Grove: 

“The income account for the year shows net earnings 
from all the company’s operations and interests of $188,- 
174.31, but it must be borne in mind that under the terms 
of several of the mortgages against your property and the 
conditions under which the $5,000,000 of collateral notes 
were issued, we are required to pay considerable money 
each year toward the liquidation of our indebtedness, and 
as we have no means of refunding these repayments, we 
must look to our earnings for the means of meeting them 
each year. It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that your 
net earnings for the year have been sufficient to enable 
us to meet these payments without encroaching on your 
working capital. 

“ The efficiency of your plant and its condition are well 
evidenced by the fact that during the past fiscal year it 
has been necessary for us to invest in new tools and ma- 
chinery for all the companies only $9940.41. 


“Its resources under our improved practice and less 
costly methods indicate it is equal if not superior to 
any other shipyard in the country. If we may take as 
our guide the report of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment for the month of May, showing the progress made 
at all shipyards in the United States where Government 
work is being done, your company are building ships faster 
than any other yard, both as regards any single ship or 
the average progress on all ships in their care. 
lieve that with the saving of time it is fair to hope that 
there will be a saving of money and an increase in your 
profits, 


“The past year indicates that there has been little or 
no profit in shipbuilding proper. Were it not for our 
subsidiary companies doing business other than that of 
building ships, we would not be able to make the showing 
on the previous pages. 

“Your I. P. Morris Company are in the first rank 
among those undertaking high service turbine work 
throughout the country, and the indications are that, 
with the forced economies necessitated by the present 
unpromising business conditions, a considerable volume 
of this class of work will be presented during the present 
year; this, together with their reputation for high grade 
general machine work, has contributed much in the past 
year to the profits of your company and promises, not- 
withstanding the decreasing demand, to make a satis- 
factory showing for the present year. 

“The Kensington Shipyard has also contributed 
greatly to your profits in the past, and we see no reason 
why its prospects are not as good for the future; for 
even if new ships are not built, existing ones will need 
repairs. Your brass foundry has had the most prosper- 
ous year in its history, and its specialties are meeting 
with constantly increasing favor. 


“ Nowhere throughout the great field of commercial 
activity have the enterprise and energy of the people 
created such an overproduction of facilities as in ship- 
building. A single shipyard (Cramps) can build prompt- 
ly, without retarding their other contracts, all the war 
vessels authorized by the last Congress. 

“The amount of business offering is only a small 
fraction of the capacity of the various yards, and com- 
petition is so keen that the margin of profit is prac- 
tically eliminated. This applies quite as fitly to mer- 
cantile work as to Government work. While the agita- 
tion in Congress and the favorable interest of a large 
aumber of our citizens give promise of legislation that 
may induce an increase in the volume of business, there 
is nothing in sight in the immediate present that promises 
iny better returns than the work we now have on hand. 
Our position for the coming fiscal year, however, is se- 
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cure in having in all departments contracts aggre- 
gating about $13,000,000, which is an increase over the 
same period of last year of $1,500,000.” 
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Pacific Coast Trade. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 28, 1904.—While it is as 
yet too soon to state exactly what may be the true con- 
dition of the cereal crops of the State, it is tolerably cer- 
tain that they will not come up to earlier expectation, 
particularly as regards wheat, of which we had at one 
time prospects for 900,000 tons. The hot winds of the 
past week have done more or less damage in the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys. The estimates as to the 
outcome are varying, some claiming that the yield. of 
wheat this year will not exceed 500,000 tons. This, if 
true, would make the condition of our wheat farmers in 
some pertions of the State unfortunate indeed. As it is, 
a great many will suffer from this cause, especially in 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, and they will 
not make the improvements that they had contemplated. 
This, of course, would give a setba*k to the hardware 
and agricultural implement business in the midland sec- 
tions of the State. Barley has suffered somewhat, but 
not to as great an extent as wheat, while fruit, on the 
whole, will give large yields. This is more particularly 
true of grapes, and we will have a big vintage and a 
large raisin pack. The citrus fruit growers are suffer- 
ing from the untoward circumstances that attend the 
marketing of their product, and trade in citrus sections 
will not be as good as it should be when we consider 
the size of the crop. There are thus many drawbacks 
this year that were not so evident six weeks ago. 

In the leading cities of the State the hardware, iron 
and steel business will probably be better than for a long 
time. Building activity is unprecedented in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and other large cities. In one week 
here in San Francisco the total value of building con- 
tracts exceeded $500,000, much larger than that of any 
previous year at this time. For some time the value 
has been steadily increasing week by week. From Los 
Angeles come similar advices. All this will do much to 
offset drawbacks elsewhere complained of. In fact, the 
trade of this year among the hardware firms of San 
Francisco, if we can judge by the volume of the semi- 
monthly collections of some, will come up to $15,000,000 
or $16,000,000. This not only includes California trade, 
but also the export business and that with Hawaii and 
Alaska, the Philippines, &c. The trade with Alaska is 
especially good, and it looks as if it would keep on im- 
proving. These figures take in not only hardware, but 
iron and steel, iron pipe and oil well supplies. They do 
not include machinery and a few other articles such as 
bicycles, sewing machines, &c., which, though dealt in to 
some extent by our big hardware houses, in the main 
form specialties and would add some millions more to 
these figures. 

In the matter of oil well supplies there is likely to 
be a large increase this year. It is certain that the pro- 
duction of oil will greatly exceed that of 1903. -.There 
are a couple of pipe lines about to be built which will 
take large quantities of pipe and other supplies, as both 
together will have a length of 230 miles. The lumber 
mills of the State have started in to produce and ship 
at a rate hitherto unprecedented, and will be buying 
heavily of saws, machinery, &c. The number of mills is 
being increased. On one new purchase at least $200,000 
will be spent on machinery, to say nothing of other sup- 
plies before the year is out. 


Heavy shipments continue to the Orient on aceount 
of the Japanese Government. The steamer “China” 
took out 508 tons of steel rails, valued at $17,000; ma- 
chinery, $17,590; bicycles, $5110; car bodies, $1470, mak- 
ing with other articles a total of $42,000. To China the 
shipments were, on the whole, very light, as indeed they 
have been almost since the opening of the war. Exports 
of machinery to Australia have been large, and there have 
been good shipments of iron pipe and machinery to the 
Hawaiian Islands. J. 0. L. 
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Plant of the Standard Forgings Company. 


What is claimed to be the most complete plant in 
America devoted to the manufacture of heavy forgings 
has recently been completed by the Standard Forgings 
Company at Indiana Harbor, Ind. The company have 
acquired a 12-acre tract of land, consisting of a strip 240 
feet wide and 2500 feet long, adjoining the Indiana Har- 
bor Railway, which is a belt line giving access to all the 
roads entering Chicago. The buildings are of steel con- 
struction, consisting of a main building, with L’s or an- 
nexes. The main building is 80 x 500 feet, 32 feet high 
to the eaves and about 50 feet to the comb. The engine 
room is 60 x 100 feet; axle room, 50 x 165 feet; scrap 
room, 50 x 100 feet. 

The company are making a full line of heavy forgings, 
having machinery and facilities for turning out the 
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to.a table just opposite the first furnace and are conveyed 
into the furnace by a long shovel or peel that swings on 
a overhead crane, Sixteen of these piles may be charged 
into the furnace at a time, where they are reduced to an 
incandescent mass in about 30 minutes’ time. A swing 
ing jib crane conveys the heated piles to the 6000-pound 
double-frame Bement steam Miles hammer. This ham 
mer is on the vertical steam driven principle and was 
built by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. Its cylinder 
is 20 inches diameter ; its length of stroke, 54 inches; die 
face, 14 x 25 inches. The hammer weighs 90,000 pounds 
By this hammer the pile is reduced to a slab and the slab 
is conveyed on trucks to the next series of furnaces, 
known as axle furnaces. Three such slabs are assembled, 
one on top of the other, and heated in the axle furnaces, 
and when heated are transferred to the helve type axle 
hammer shown in Fig. 2. This hammer was constructed 





Fig. 1.—Scrap Cutting and Sorting Department. 


largest crank shafts. At present the bulk of their product 
goes to concerns making Corliss engines, pumping, con- 
veying and mining machinery and machine tools. They 
are also doing a large business in iron car axles. Their 
iron car: and locomotive axles are made from No. 1 rail- 
road wrought scrap, selected with the greatest care by 
experts. They also make steel car and locomotive axles 
and other steel forgings from open hearth billets. 

In the main building a Pawling & Harnischfeger three- 
motion electric crane with 15 tons capacity and 50 feet 
span travels on a track the entire length of the building. 
serving al] the hammers and furnaces. This crane has a 
speed of from 250 to 350 feet per minute, a trolley speed 
of from 100 to 150 feet per minute, and a hoisting speed 
of from 16 to 40 feet per minute. 

Handling the Scrap. 

Carloads of railroad wrought scrap are received along 
the southern side of the building and are unloaded direct 
from the cars into bins, where they are carefully sorted. 
The scrap is then cut up to lengths for piling on two 
Thomas Carlin & Sons Company’s shears, one having a 
capacity for cutting up to 2%-inch square and the other 
up to 4inch square. A view of this department is shown 
in Fig. 1. From the shears the scrap is conveyed to piling 
tables, where a corps of men and boys make it up into 
piles of about 300 pounds each. These piles are trucked 


by the Standard Forgings Company themselves after 
plans suggested by Carl Jernberg, their superintendent. 
It is heavy in construction and rapid in operation, and is 
believed by the company to give exceptional homogeneity 
and strength to the axles forged under it. Two other 
hammers of the same size and type are being installed. 
It requires two heats to form an axle complete, and, as 
will be seen by the illustration, there are three grooves 
in the dies, one of which is for the general reduction of 
the billet, a second for tapering the axle, and the third 
for swaging. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the heavy forging department, with 
its 8000-pound Bement-Pond vertical double frame steam 
hammer. This hammer weighs 112,000 pounds and has a 
standard die face 17 x 28 inches. Its cylinder is 24 inches 
in diameter, and stroke 60 inches. The illustration shows 
a shaft 14 inches x 14 feet being forged under this ham- 
mer. Serving the hammer are two Whiting Foundry & 
Equipment Company’s steel cranes for hoisting, one 10 
tons and the other 15 tons capacity. A feature of these 
cranes is the fact that they are supported independently 
of the frame work of the building by means of the special 
rigging which is indicated in the engraving. 

A 3300-pound Bement-Miles single frame long stroke 
rapid action steam driven hammer is used on smaller 
forgings. The hammer has standard die face, 10 x 16 
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inches ; 42-inch stroke and 15-inch diameter cylinder, and 
weighs 53,000 pounds. A small 800-pound quick action 
single frame Bement-Miles hammer, weighing 14,000 


pounds, is also in use for the smallest work. 


turned on their journals and wheel'seats are put on racks 
and thence transferred to two A No, 2 or No. 3 Niles 


double head axle lathes, according to the character of 
work that is to be done. These lathes are served by 





Fig. 3.—View of the Heavy Forging Department, Showing Double Frame Steam Hammer and Special Jib Crane. 


Fintshing the Axles, 


light trolley hoists, which permit of the speedy handling 


The axles, after being allowed to cool on racks ad- 
joining the hammer, are carried by the overhead crane 
to the axle room, where they are placed on racks. In 
this room are four machines for cutting to lengths and 
one centering machine, all furnished by the George 
Whiting Company, Chicago. Axles that require to be 


of the axle. Axles that are to be shipped smooth forged 
and not machined are loaded direct onto cars on the 
switch track at the end of the building. All the machines 
in this room are driven by Milwaukee motors, two motors 
serving four cutting off machines and the centering ma- 
chine. 
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In the heavy machine shop at the western end of the 
building are contained, among other tools, a 48-inch 
triple geared Pond forge lathe, that has a capacity for 
finishing up to 32 feet long and 48 inches in diameter ; 
two 36-inch Pond triple geared engine lathes, with 12- 
foot beds; a 24-inch Niles engine lathe, and a 48-inch 
Pond planer that planes 49 inches wide, 49 inches high 
and any desired length, as well as a 26-inch Acme back 
geared crank shaper. 

The power house contains a 100-kw 250-volt Milwau- 
kee generator, direct connected to a McEwen engine. 
This engine supplies power for all the machinery, as well 
as for the are and incandescent electric lighting of the 
plant. Individual motor drive prevails throughout the 
plant for operating machine tools, and consists of four 
7144 horse-power 220-volt Milwaukee motors, direct con- 





Fig. 4.—The M. C. B. Device for Testing Axles. 


nected to lathes; four 15 horse-power Milwaukee motors, 
operating planer, cut off and miscellaneous tools, and one 
5 horse-power Milwaukee motor operating axle test- 
ing machine. The cranes are also operated electrically. 
The latest and most improved electrical devices for the 
protection of machinery and men prevail throughout the 
plant. The entire electrical equipment was installed by 
Kohler Brothers, Chicago. 

In the power houses are also three heavy slow speed 
Marsh pumps for supplying feed water to the boilers and 
cold water to the hammers. 

In the same annex the company’s machine shop is 
located. It contains a No. 4 Miles vertical drilling ma- 
chine, a 14inch slotting machine, besides small drills, 
lathes, and other tools required for making dies and per- 
forming routine repair work. 

Waste Heat Boilers. 

To each of the ten heating furnaces in‘use in the plant 
is connected. an Atlas tubular boiler. ‘he boiler equip- 
ment consists of five 72-inch x 18-foot, with 70, 4inch 
tubes, rated at 150 horse-power; four 72-inch x 16-foot, 
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with ‘70 4-inch tubes, rated at 125 horse-power, and one 
60-inch x 14-foot, with 62 31-inch tubes, rated at 75 horse- 
power, making altogether 1325 horse-power. These boil- 
ers are erected with the usual brick settings, but without 
grates, the hot flames coming to them from the heating 
furnaces through brick conduits or tunnels. All ten boil- 
ers are connected to a steam main, which in turn is con- 
nected to the steam hammers direct: and to the engine in 
the power house. The furnaces themselves are equipped 
with No. 38 Dixie fans, built by the American Blower 
Company, which furnish the necessary blast. 


Testing Device. 


In the yard adjoining the axle room has been erected 
an M. C. B. testing device, illustrated in Fig. 4. This 
device consists of a rigging 50 feet high, in which is 
raised a 1640-pound weight a hight of 43 feet at the max- 
imum, and this weight is dropped on the axle to be tested, 
which is suspended between points on the anvil having 
8-foot centers. The radius of the trip in the direction of 
the axle is 5 inches. The anvil at the base of this device 
weighs 17,500 pounds and rests on 12 heavy double coiled 
helical springs. In testing it is the practice of railroad 
inspectors to require five blows of this hammer on axles 
for cars of 80,000 pounds capacity and seven blows on 
axles for cars: of 100,000 pounds capacity. This testing 
apparatus was built after M. C. B. specifications by the 
Whiting Foundry & Equipment Company of Harvel, III. 

The capacity of the Standard Forgings Company’s 
plant is approximately 100 tons of finished forgings per 
day. By the use of extraordinary heavy hammers, 
speeded high, forgings of a maximum strength are se- 
cured in the minimum uumber of heats. In supplying 
materials for forgings of a given size it is the practice of 
the company to leave an unusually large margin for crop 
ends, thus securing solidity at the ends of the forging. 

The Management. 

The Standard Forgings Company consist largely of 
men who have had lifelong experience in this class of 
work. The president and treasurer, Frederick M. Steele, 
was formerly president of the Chicago Forge & Bolt Com- 
pany, Chicago, and the vice-president and general man- 
ager, George E. Van Hagen, was for 15 years with the sate 
company. Carl Jernberg was for 20 years with the Chi- 
cago Forge & Bolt Company, Chicago; George O. Roberts, 
secretary, was formerly with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company ; E. W. Richey, the sales agent, has also had 
long experience in the forgings line. One hundred and 
fifty men are now employed in the plant. The plant was 
constructed and equipped under the supervision of Super- 
intendent Jernberg. The foundations for the main build- 
ing were laid late last fall, and while it had been the in- 
tention of the company to start operations in January or 
February of this year, the work of building and equip- 
ment was delayed by the extremely cold weather. A. R. 
Clark & Co. of Chicago were general contractors. 


— oom — 


Drawback on Steel Measuring Tapes.—The Treas- 
ury Department has prepared regulations for the allow- 
ance of drawback of duty paid on imported strip or ribbon 
steel used in the manufacture of measuring tapes, upon 
the application of the L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Mass. It is announced that on the exportation of steel 
measuring tapes, 25, 50, 75 and 100 feet in length, in- 
closed in metal or leather cases, manufactured with the 
use of none but imported strip or ribbon steel not less 
than % inch in width and 8-1000 inch in thickness, a 
drawback will be allowed equal in amount to the duties 
paid on the imported strip or ribbon steel so used, less 
the legal deduction of 1 per cent. In liquidation, the quan- 
tity by weight of the imported strip or ribbon steel which 
may be taken as the basis for the allowance of drawback 
may equal the quantity declared in the drawback entry as 
actually consumed in the manufacture of the exported 
steel measuring tapes, less 1 per cent. of such weight, to 
be. deducted as representing the value of the waste ex- 
perienced in such manufacture, but in no case shall such 
quantity, to be taken as the basis for liquidation, exceed 
4.455 ounces for each 25-foot tape ; 8.663 ounces. for each 
50-foot tape ; 12.633 ounces for each 75-foot tape, 9 or 16.583 
ounces for each. 100-foot tape. 
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The Keller Electrical Steel Process. 


The Keller process is described in a recent issue of 
the Hisen-Zcitung, and it is claimed for it that it works 
successfully, with good practical results, in some French 
works. Its characteristic feature consists in that it is 
carried on in intimate connection with a blast furnace 
which is distinguished from the ordinary blast furnace 
by the use of electricity to produce the heat required in 
the reduction of the ore. The iron produced in this fur- 
nace is tapped and run directly into an electrical re 
fining furnace, where it is refined in a manner similar to 
that used in the Heroult process, from which, however, 
it differs in some essential points. The process is prac- 
ticed with good satisfactory results at Kerrousse, near 
Hennebout, France, by the Compagnie Electrothermique 
Keller, Leleux & Co., as well as in some other places in 
France. 

It was only after a series of rather unsuccessful 
trials, in which the inventor endeavored to reduce the ore 
and to refine the iron thus obtained in one and the same 
electrical furnace, that Keller finally decided to divide 
his process into two distinct operations, which consist, 
as already stated, in reducing the ore electrically in a 
kind of a blast furnace and then refining the resulting 
iron in another electrical furnace. 

The first or reducing furnace, standing on a somewhat 
higher level, might roughly be compared with a round 
open hearth furnace, forming the crucible of a cupola, 
built on top of its roof, the inside of the cupola being 
much smaller than the inside of the open hearth furnace 
and narrowing down toward its top. 

Tbus the inside of the lining widens out from the top 
of the cupola downward gradually until it reaches the 
top of the crucible, where it widens out very suddenly. 
This arrangement facilitates the descent of the ore and 
prevents any possible hanging. The whole furnace is in- 
closed in an iron shell, and is lined with the best quality 
of hard firebrick. An air space is left between the iron 
shell and the lining in order to prevent any undue loss of 
heat. The ore is charged at the top through a charging 
apparatus so built as to prevent any air from entering 
the furnace during the charging operation. 

Powerful carbon electrodes, whose lower ends pene- 
trate the roof of the crucible part, into which they reach, 
are placed all around the furnace. The electrical arcs, 
developing between these big electrodes, reduce the ore 
and melt the iron. In one plant Keller, instead of plac- 
ing the electrodes all around the furnace, arranged them 
in two groups, with two pairs of electrodes in each group. 
In this arrangement the upper pair of electrodes acts 
on the ore contained in the cupola, while the lower pair 
again penetrates the roof of the crucible to act on the 
ore and iron contained therein. The bottom of the fur- 
nace is slightly inclined toward the tap hole on one side. 
On the opposite side, on a somewhat higher level, is 
placed a slag hole. 

The furnace is charged like a blast furnace, with a 
mixture of ore, coke and flux. The carbonic oxide devol- 
oping in the lower part rises through the burden, dries it, 
and near the top is sucked into a special chamber, where 
it is burnt, and the products of combustion are further 
utilized for drying purposes. ‘The process is continuous. 
The iron and slag are regularly tapped at intervals of 
several hours, and the furnace is kept filled by the addi- 
tion at the top of fresh supplies of ore, fuel and flux. 

The iron is tapped and run directly into the previously 
heated refining furnace. Here the electrical current is 
carefully regulated and the refining is carried through 
by means of ore. Sometimes pig scrap, mixed with lime, 
is added and a suitable slag is made. 

Four powerful parallel electrodes, passing vertically 
through the rgof of the refining furnace, plunge into the 
slag, but de/not reach far enough down to touch the 
liquid metal. |The refining takes place rapidly. Fifteen 
to 20 tons of iron are refined in one operation. After the 
metal is refined the current is kept on for a time suffi- 
ciently long to make the metal quite hot and liquid. 
After that it can be got rid of in the usual way, either 
casting it into ingots or using it in the manufacture of 
steel castings. Keller makes the refining process also 
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continuous in that after he has tapped off the metal he 
keeps the furnace hot with a reduced electrical current 
until he can receive the next cast from the reducing fur- 
nace. By mechanical means he has further made it pos- 
sible to change the electrodes without stopping the opera- 
tion. 

At Kerrousse water power is used to generate the 
electrical current. It is claimed that with the use of 
steam the cost of the electricity would become too high, 
owing to the fact that a large amount of electricity has 
to be used and wasted to overcome the great resistance 
offéred by the slag to the passage of the electrical cur- 
rent. 

At the Kerrousse plant there are available 550 horse- 
power. There have been built two turbines of 135 horse- 


_ power each, operating two generators of 200 kw. capacity. 


In another plant built by Keller at Livet there are 
available 25 c. m. of water per second, with an aggregate 
fall of 60 m.* 

In the last named plant turbines are used to generate 
a current of 30,000 amperes in single phase alternate 
current machines. _They can produce, including the power 


‘required in all preparatory work, about 8 gross tons of 


steel in 24 hours. 

In regard to the cost of his process, Keller figures that 
it requires 2800 kw. hours to make one metric ton of steel 
of 2204 pounds. Taking the kilowatt year of 8400 hours 
at 50 francs ($9.70), the electrical energy per ton of 
steel, including the refunding rate of the plant, amounts 
to 16.50 franes ($3.21). 

With an iron ore with 55 per cent. metallic iron, cost- 
ing 10 francs ($1.95) per metric ton, a ton of coke costing 
40 frances ($7.76) and a ton of lint 15 frances ($2.91), 
electrodes costing 400 francs ($77.67) and the labor to 
run the furnace 4 francs (77 cents), he figures that a 
metric ton of steel at Kerrousse will cost between 90 and 
100 francs (or $17.50 to $19.50). 

At present the inventor is building a plant for his 
process in Chile, the occasion of which afforded him an 
opportunity to report on the state of the electrometal- 
lurgy of Troy before the Iron and Steel Institute. Based 
on his calculation in this report, he states that in some 
countries, where the economical running of blast fur- 
naces would be out of the question, an electrometallurgi- 
cal treatment is the only one that can be applied to the 
manufacture of steel. 

Among these countries Chile and Brazil take leading 
rank; in fact, this applies to all countries where good 
ores and water power are abundant. In Chile the in- 
ventor uses ores from New Zealand of a very pure and 
rich quality, but containing 9.3 per cent. of titanic acid. 

It is of great interest to know that with a special ar- 
rangement of his process the inventor was enabled to 
use the above ores to great advantage in the manufacture 
of steel and to eliminate in the slag the total amount of 
titanic acid. 

In the treatment of this ore he uses only a small 
amount of coal of excellent quality in his reducing fur- 
nace. The product that he obtains in this manner con- 
tains only enough carbon to make it lose its character of 
pig iron, so that it may rather be considered a very hard 
steel. The iron obtained from this pure, titaniferous ore 
is equal in quality to the well known Swedish brands. 


RH - 
E. J. Woodison and L. A. Crandall have severed their 


connection with the S. Obermayer Company, to embark, 
together with W. F. Bartlet, in the foundry supply and 


fire brick business in Detroit, Mich., under the name of 


the Detroit Foundry Supply Company. Mr. Woodison has 
been with the S. Obermayer Company for the past six 
years in charge of their Detroit office and fire brick de 
partment, covering territory in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, and likewise editing the Obermayer Bulletin, pre- 
vious to which time he was with F. B. Stevens for a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Crandall has been with the same com- 
pany for the past three years, covering Ohio and Ohio 
River points, previous to which he was with Byram & Co. 
for a number of years in the foundry equipment business. 





* This corresponds theoretically to 20,000, or with a yield of 
20 per cent. in well built turbines, to 16,000 horse-power. 











The Visit of the British Engineers. 


St. Louis, June 6, 1904.—(By Telegraph.)—Our dis- 
tinguisled visitors, the members of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain, who have been in 
this country principally to attend the joint convention 
of their institutiun with the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers at Chicago and the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis, have also had the opportunity of seeing many 
matters of interest to them in other cities under peculiar- 
ly favorable circumstances. Their coming having been 
previously announced, our large commercial ‘organizations 
and professional societies were prepared to show them 
exceptional attention. 

The first to arrive reached New York in the fore part 
of May, and in parties of various sizes they continued to 
arrive up to the time of the convention, May 31 to June 8. 
After exploring New York and its immediate vicinity, 
some visited Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington and other cities of the Hast as they preferred, un- 
til their final assembling at Chicago. Including members 
and ladies, a number somewhat over 90 had registered 
at the close of the convention. An account of their ex- 
periences while in Chicago will be found in the report of 
the convention printed elsewhere in this issue. 

On the Saturday following a large number of the 
party visited the works of the Allis-Chalmers Company 
at Milwaukee, and were greatly impressed, as they tes- 
tify, with the magnitude of both the present plant and its 
proposed extension... On Sunday nearly all of the Eng- 
lish and many of the American engineers were carried by 
special train to St. Louis. On Monday afternoon, from 
4 to 6 o’clock, a reception was tendered them by the com- 
missioner-general for Great Britain and Mrs. Watson at 
the British royal pavilion to meet the president and 
members of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. The 
regular programme allows the party to remain at the Fair 
until Thursday night. On Thursday afternoon the Engi- 
neers’ Club of St. Louis have invited the members of the 
Institution and the American Society, with their ladies, 
to a trip on the Mississippi River on one of the river 
steamers. 

From St. Louis the Englishmen will go to Cincinnati, 
where they will be received by the local members of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, H. M. Lane, 
local chairman. Friday morning, June 10, will be spent 
in visiting various works at the individual’s selection, and 
the afternoon in a trolley excursion through the suburbs 
to the Country Club, where dinner will be taken. The 
following morning will be devoted to excursions to other 
works and more points of interest, and a steamer trip will 
be taken in the afternoon on the Ohio River. 

Beyond Cincinnati there will be no attempt to hold the 
party together, but it is the intention of many to stop at 
Cleveland on their way to Canada. The engineers of 
Montreal, including H. H. Vaughan, superintendent of 
motive power of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and L. R. 
Johnson, assistant superintendent, have extended an in- 
vitation to a party of the members to visit the large loco- 
motive works of the Canadian Pacific Railway now under 
construction, and other points of interest. 

The departure for home will, in most cases, be taken 
from Boston, and the members of the American Society 
in that city have arranged a programme for Monday and 
Tuesday, June 20 and 21. This will include, outside of 
social features, on Monday, visits to the Merriman Mills 
at Lowell, Mass., the Amoskeag Mills at Manchester, N. 
H., and the water power plant at Concord, N. H., or the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., and the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., and on 
Tuesday, visits to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Fore River Ship & Engine Company, 
Quincy, Mass. 

It is certain that the Englishmen have shown them- 
selves very appreciative of all that has been done for 
them, and it is only fair to say that we owe them every 
bit of it for attentions which in the past they have shown 
our engineers on their own soil. Were it not so we should 
be amply repaid by having had the privilege df meeting 
and becoming acquainted with so delightful and es- 
teemed a body of gentlemen and engineers. 
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The Stewart Cement Block Machine. 


The interest attaching to the use of cement blocks for 
building purposes may be attributed in a large measure 
to the increasing cost of lumber and brick and the ad- 
vancing wages of carpenters, bricklayers and laborers, 
The success of this type of building now depends upon 
the ability to manufacture the blocks economically, for 
this promises the possibility of erecting structures at a 
cost more nearly commensurate with the income to be 
derived than pertains under present conditions. A new 
machine for making the blocks that has the advantage 
of doing in one operation what requires two or several 
in former types has been invented by John H. Stewart of 
Waterloo, lowa, and is being built by the Stewart Cement 
Block Machine Company of the same city. This machine is 
designed to form the hollow cored concrete block which 
is finding much favor with builders of permanent struc- 
tures. It forms the block, withdraws the core, drops the 
end and side plates and elevates the block to a platform 
with a single manipulation of the operating lever. 

Fig. 1 is a view of the machine as it appears after 
finishing a block. The blocks standing in various posi- 
tions on either side of the machine show their general 
form, and their appearance in use may be seen in the 





Fig. 1—The Stewart Cement, Block Machine in Use. 


partially erected wall in the background. Fig. 2 is a side 
elevation of the machine, with the side plates removed 
and parts broken away to better show its construction. 
Fig. 3 is a plan view of the under side of the machiue, 
as seen from the position indicated by the dotted line 
X X in Fig. 1, and Fig. 4 is an end elevation with the 
end plates removed. 

The machine consists essentially of two parts— 
the cast main frame z with its gearing and the 
superimposed mold box. The movable bottom plate 


_t has a rectangular opening, through which the re- 


ciprocating core mn passes. During the formation 
of the block the side and end plates are closed— 
that is, are in their vertical position—and the bottom 
plate rests on projections of these pJates, making a prac- 
tically sand tight mold box. After the concrete materials 
are packed around the sides of the core and the block 
is completed this bottom plate is moved vertically upward, 
taking the finished block with it to an unobstructed posi- 
tion on a level with the car or loading platform, permit- 
ing the removal of the block easily and with the least 
liability of injuring it. The mechanism is so timed that 
the tapering core begins to be withdrawn downward and 
the end and side plates begin to move away from the 
block before the upward motion of the bottom plate and 
finished block begins. The importance of this is obvious, 
as otherwise the power required to force the block up- 
ward from its mold would tend to destroy the block. 

All of the movements are accomplished by the de- 
pression of one lever through an arc of 45 degrees. This 
lever, a, is keyed to a shaft carrying the spur gear wheel 
b, which meshes with a similar gear, c. The gears en- 
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As the 
lever is depressed these racks rise vertically, and the 
toggles f and h, to which the tapered core n is secured 
through the links i and k, start to draw it downward. 
The toggles are actuated by links d and e pivoted to 


gage respectively with vertical racks r and 8. 


‘rank pins on the gear wheels. At the same time the 
side and end plates are caused to drop slightly away 
from the block. The cross rods f and h are both pivoted 
at g to a cross bar of the main frame. The end plates 
p and q are pivoted at their lower parts in the frame 
and have curved arms, p* and q’, extending inwardly and 
carrying studs, p’ and gq’, which slide in slots o’ o’ in 
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United Sheet & Tin Plate Company Reorganized. 


For some time plans have been under way to reorga- 
nize the United Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Canton, 
Ohio, now in the hands of receivers. The company were 


originally formed by consolidating five sheet and tin 
plate plants and one coal company in Ohio. The plans to 
reorganize the company include the adding of two more 
concerns, one known as the Morgantown Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Morgantown, W. Va., and the other known as the 
Atlanta Rolling Mill & Tin Plate Company, Atlanta, 
Ind. 


M. F. Straus, president of the United Sheet & Tin 





Fig. 2.—Side Blevation with the Side Plates Removed and Parts 
Broken Away to Show the Mechanical Movements Operating 
the End Plates. 


the cross bars connecting the racks r and s. The side 
plates wu and v, Fig. 4, are similarly arranged, with the 
ends of their curved arms engaging slots in the end cross 
bars of the racks r and s. As the racks continue to rise 
with a further depression of the lever their cross bars 
come in contact with the bottom plate and push the block 
upward, as before described. A reverse movement of the 
lever in a like manner lifts the core, raises the end and 
side plates, and at the proper time locks these parts auto- 
matically for the formation of the next block. 

It will be seen that the machine has no nuts to screw 
into place, no corners to turn, no sides to pull away and 
no hopper, and when the machine is closed the table at 
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Fig. 3.—Plan View of Under Side of the Machine. 


the top of the mold forms a convenient substitute for 
the hopper. 

The machine is adjustable for the making of blocks 
24 inches long, 8 inches high and 8, 10 or 12 inches 
wide, as well as corner blocks for each of the sizes 
named, and also fractional blocks 4, 8, 12 and 16 inches 
long for each size. The hight of the block is also ad- 
justable to from 1 to 8 inches. The machine weighs com- 
plete 450 pounds and is therefore comparatively port- 
able. 





Fig. 4.—End Blevation with the End Plates Removed and Parts 
Broken Away to Show the Mechanical Movements Operating 
the Side Plates. 


Plate Company, announces the reorganization scheme, as 
follows: 

“The company are now being formed to combine the 
properties of the Morgantown Tin Plate Company, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., having a ten-mill plant, with 5-cent 
natural gas and 85-cent coal delivered for fuel, and a 
freight rate of 40 cents per ton less than the Pittsburgh 
district rate for Eastern shipments, and the Atlanta Rolling 
Mill & Tin Plate Company, Atlanta, Ind., with a six-mill 
plant. This plant has an advantage of $1.40 to $1.60 per 
ton in freight rates to Chicago »ver the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Both of these plants have all steel structural and 
brick buildings, with the latest machinery and most mod- 
ern equipment, with an annual tonnage of about 50,000 
tons. 
“They offer to take in the United Steel & Tin Plate 
Company upon the following terms and conditions: Pro- 
viding the stockholders of the United Steel & Tin Plate 
Company will subscribe, take and pay for 15 per cent. of 
their present stock holdings in 6 per cent. gold bonds at 
85, they will receive stock in the new corporation share 
for share of the present holdings. All creditors outside 
of the banks to take bonds for their claims. All holders 
of bonds of the United Steel & Tin Plate Company to 
exchange same for an equal amount of bonds in the new 
company. The new company agree to furnish sufficient 
capital to finance the company and to complete the steel 
plant at Byesville. 

“The new corporation have arranged for placing 
about $150,000 of these bonds for immediate use in start- 
ing the plants, and will assume all the indebtedness of 
our company due to banks, providing the stockholders of 
the United Steel & Tin Plate Company take their share of 
the bonds above mentioned.” 

The operating end will be under the supervision of 
George J. Humbert, formerly president of the Humbert 
Tin Plate Company, Connellsville, Pa., taken over by the 
American Tin Plate Company. 

— ee 

The German Engineering Association, in session at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, has conferred the Grashof medal 
on Messrs. Parsons and De Laval, the pioneers in turbine 
construction. 
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Barnes Automatic Drill Press with Revolving 
Chuck. 


For attachment to their recent design of machine 
known as their manufacturers’ gang drill, the B. F. 
Barnes Company of Rockford, Lil, have just perfected 
an automatic revolving chuck, the application of which 
eonstitutes an entirely automatic drilling machine, These 
machines are built in 14 and 20 inch sizes at present, and 
are made to have from two to six spindles. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 14-inch ma- 


——— 





THE BARNES AUTOMATIC DRILL 


chine, with the chuck applied to only one spindle. This 
particular. machine is fitted to drill a form of circular 
cap, as shown in the illustration. The automatic chuck 
will work in an upright or horizontal position at any 
angle that may be required. It revolves and spaces auto- 
matically for equidistant holes in a circle or for holes of 
unequal distances, provided no two holes are more than 
half of a circle apart. 

The spindles of the machine are independent and self 
eperating, being driven from quarter turn countershafts. 
A chain running from the lower cone shaft to the upper 
sprocket wheel operates a spindle by means of a friction 
against the upper sprocket. On the other end of the 
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friction shaft is a pinion engaging a large gear on the 
side of the machine. To this gear is attached a vertical 
bar having adjustable stops, which by means of the 
toothed segment shown regulate the depth or travel of 
the spindle. The small spur gears shown simply operate 
the draw out or automatic stop, and as soon as the feed 
is thrown out the spindle immediately backs out or re- 
turns by means of the toothed segment mentioned above. 
There is a cam mechanism on the other side of the 
spindle opposite the large gear mentioned, which throws 
in the feed at the moment the spindle has descended to 


PRESS WITH REVOLVING CHUCK. 


the work. In this cam are two stop pins, one. of which 
causes the spindle, when backed or raised up, to stop 
until the operator trips the same by means of a lever 
shown in front of the spindle. This is used, however, 
only when the machine is running semiautomatically. 
When the machine is operated fully automatically in con- 
nection with the automatic revolving chuck this stop pin is 
removed, so that the spindle, instead of stopping upon the 
return, will immediately drop down to the work again, 
drill through or to the required depth at the. proper 
speed and then quickly return, and so keep up this per- 
formance continuously. 

The chain which operates the automatic chuck is at- 
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tached to the large gear which operates the spindle, and 
as this gear revolves, backing up the spindle, the weight 
of the other end of the chain takes up the slack. When 
the crank pin of the gear goes down it pulls the chain 
over the sprocket of the horizontal shaft of the chuck, 
and by means of a lug on this sprocket the plunger dis- 
engages from the notch in the notched or spaced plate. 
As soon as this is effected the friction at the front end 
of the horizontal shaft turns the notched plate by means 
of a pair of miter gears to the next notch, when the 
plunger again engages the same by .a spring mechanism. 
In this manner the spacing of the work is very quickly 
accomplished before the spindle again returns prepara- 
tory to drilling the next hole. 

The notched plate governs the distance between the 
boles. These notchés may be cut equidistant or at un- 
equal distances, as desired, providing that no two are 
more than half a circle apart. Above this plate, on the 
vertical shaft of the chuck, is mounted an ordinary three- 
jaw chuck for holding the work, and it is obvious that 
by changing the style and size of the same the machine 
can be used for a wide variety of work. It will be seen, 
of course, that the limitations of this mechanism are not 
confined to the drilling of a single piece of work, but 
that by using a special chuck, or jig, a great many small 
parts can be set in a circle and drilled automatically one 
after the other as the chuck or jig revolves. 

Reaming or countersinking can also be done as well 
as ordinary drilling. It will be noted that there is an 
adjustable guide, which prevents the springing of the 
drill or tool that may be used. 

The spindles can also be equipped with a special 
auxiliary attachment having two or more small drilling 
spindles driven from the main spindle. This device can 
be used to great advantage where it is desired to drill 
two or more holes simultaneously from the one spindle. 

Some idea of the work that can be accomplished by 
one operator may be formed from the statement of the 
builders to the effect that on a six-spindle machine one 
gas stove burner cap, which has six rows of holes, 11 
holes in a row, is drilled complete in one minute, one 
row of the holes being drilled at an angle. 


——_—_.-+e—____— 
Lake Ore News. 


DutvuTH, MINN., June 4, 1904.—Members of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association are gradually getting ships under 
way. About 35 of the larger boats are now moving. 
These include all the six Tomlinson ships, several of the 
Provident and Peavey fleets, three of the ten Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence ships, and half a dozen boats of the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Company (United States Steel 
Corporation). By the middle of the coming week it is 
expected that many more will be under way, and if the 
predictions of the members of the association are verified 
the deadlock will have been broken. Many masters have 
been extremely anxious to get on their boats, and if there 
is a sharp break from their ranks they will jump aboard 
and start. 

There is no cause for the fear, expressed in many 
quarters, that unions along the lakes will assist the 
masters by refusing to handle cargoes moved down lakes 
by non-union masters or by masters who. have broken 
away from their union. Organizations affiliated with 
national and State federations of labor are not entirely 
in sympathy with the masters in this fight and will give 
them no assistance. This statement is made officially. 
They regard the present trouble with extreme indiffer- 
ence. The fact that a victory of one union would re- 
dound to the glory of all does not affect them in the least. 
Not long ago the owners’ association met with 22 unions 
representing lake labor, and came to agreement for this 
year with all without difficulty. The masters and pilots 
have never affiliated themselves with labor organizations 
and did not come into this agreement. 

Affiliated union labor holds, as a rule, that the mas- 
ters’ association should not be in a trades union any more 
than the organization of the vessel owners. The masters 
are, as the owners assert, representatives of owners on 
ship, and as such cannot justly belong to affiliated organ- 
izations. It looks like a fight to the finish, and if the 
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asters lose, as they are probably bound to do, it is not 
likely that they will ever again become an organization 
of importance upon the lakes, or to claim recognition. 
Too many of their members, taught by the bitter experi- 
ence of the past few weeks, will utterly refuse to join 
any organization but one for other purposes. Trades 
unions represented in mines, on ships and all along the 
lakes would doubtless like to see the masters win in the 
present difficuity, but they have far more sympathy for 
the thousands of union and affiliated workingmen who 
are now out of work because of this deadlock; and their 
influence is thrown with the owners in this trouble. 

Union tug men will not refuse to tow ships run by 
non-union captains, union longshoremen will load and un- 
load them, union:ore shovelers and trimmers will not in- 
quire as to the papers of the man who treads the upper 
deck, and union engineers and ship employees will not 
refuse to answer their signals and obey their commands. 
This fact is, by the way, of the most vital interest and 
importance in the present situation. 

A second cargo of Mesaba ore, this time a Bessemer, 
for the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, has left the head 
of the lakes, and much more is to go this season. Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. have made a large sale to the Sydney 
company. 

Following a reduetion of wages from $1.75 to $1.60 a 
day the stripping crews working for Drake & Stratton 
Company. at Fayal and Stevenson mines, Mesaba range, 
have struck. Trouble followed and in the melee that re- 
sulted at Fayal four or five men were more or less seri- 
ously shet. The Drake & Stratton Company have ordered 
a suspension of stripping on their contracts for the year, 
but it is scarcely likely that this order is meant to be 
taken literally. 'This company’s contracts were secured 
when the wage scale was higher than $1.75, and if they 
can forcea reduction below that figure they will make an 
unexpectedly large profit. 

Shipments to docks are commencing. They started at 
Escanaba, but on account of the refusal of the ore 
handlers there to accept a cut in pay the docks have 
closed again and the Chicago & Northwestern road has 
notitied mines along its line that it cannot accept con- 
signments. This will probably be fixed up in a short 
time. 

Blue mine at Negaunee, one of the Regent Iron Com- 
pany’s properties, has closed on account of inability to 
ship ore, and 300 men are thrown out of employment. 
Curdy mine, Menominee range, a property of the Illinois 
Steel Company, has closed and the pumps will be pulled. 

D. E. W. 
——____-+e___ 


An Eastern Export Movement in Iron Ore. 


Witherbee, Sherman & Co. of Port Henry, the well- 
known miners of Lake Champlain iron ore, have re- 
sumed the export of ore to Europe. In 1895 considerable 
quantities of ore were sent to Germany. During the sec- 
ond half of the last month one trial shipment of 500 tons 
of ore was made to Antwerp, and freight has been en- 
gaged for 1500 tons additional to start on June 11. These 
are trial shipments, and negotiations are on foot for con- 
siderable quantities to go both to Antwerp and to Rotter- 
dam. 

The ore is that of the Old Bed, No. 21, at Mineville, a 
magnetite high in metallic iron and in phosphorus. Thus 
the former shipments made in 1895 showed an average of 
about 60 per cent. of iron and from 1.6 to 1.7 per cent. of 
phosphorus. It is the high phosphorus that is more par- 
ticularly attractive to buyers of the ore on the Continent, 
since it aids in the production of pig iron suitable for the 
basic Bessemer process. The ore is paid for on a basis of 
iron with 60 per cent. minimum, and on the phosphorus 
contents, guaranteeing 1 per cent. thereof. A premium is 
paid for excess of phosphorus above 1 per cent., and this 
contributes toward making the business desirable, since, ‘ 
as already stated, the ore carries as high as 1.6 to 1.7 per 
cent. of phosphorus. 

We understand that the steamship lines have found 
this ore to be particularly desirable as freight, since it 
stows exceedingly well along the keel of the vessels. In 
the absence of other bulky freight the boats take as much 
as 2000 tons on one trip. 
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Experiments with a Lathe Tool Dyna- 
mometer.* 


In the tool steel trials made by the Manchester Com- 
mittee in 1902-1903 there appeared an entire lack of uni- 
formity in the shapes and angles of the tools submitted 
by the eight competing firms. There was also no obvious 
connection between the shapes and angles of the tools 
and the cutting forces upon these tools deduced in the 
report from the electrical power measurements made by 
the committee. Neither did the shape or angle supply a 
clew to the causes of success and failure in the various 
trials with different tools. 

On the other hand, the necessary reconsideration of 
the design of lathes for the rapid and heavy cutting ren- 
dered possible by the new steels introduced by Taylor 
and White, and now everywhere adopted, calls for a 
thorough and systematic investigation of the forces acting 
upon a cutting tool. If a standard area of cut can be 
agreed upon for the various sizes of lathe, a knowledge 
of the forces to be overcome when taking that cut, not 
only for turning the work against the tool, but also for 
moving the slide rest and saddle in both the traversing 
and surfacing directions, will enable the calculations of 
the stresses in and the proportioning of the various parts 
of the machine to be gone about in a rational and scien- 
tific way. 

No such knowledge has hitherto been available, and 


it appeared to the author that the prosecution of a some- | 


what extensive research into the matter would well repay 
the time, labor and expense which it would necessarily 
involve. 

The present paper records the results of over 300 
serial trials, each requiring the making, recording and re- 
ducing of from 50 to 100 observations; but it is only to 
be looked upon as a first installment of the work required 
to be done in order that the action of the tools used in a 
machine shop may be thoroughly understood. 

Two dynamometers were made and used in these ex- 
periments; they were each capable of measuring forces 
up to 15 tons on the tool point when taking a cut. In 
the first, means were only provided for measuring the 
vertical force upon the point of the tool, while in the 
second, not only the vertically directed force, but also 
that tending to push the tool and saddle backward and 
that tending to oppose the traversing feed, were observed. 
The second apparatus grew out of the first, and was only 
constructed after sufficient experience with the simpler 
form had indicated the feasibility of a still freer sus- 
pension of the tool. The force measurer itself consisted 
of an hydraulic support and a Bourdon gauge. 

The principal hydraulic support, used for measuring 
the vertical force on the tool in both the first and second 
dynamometers, is shown in sectional elevation in Fig. 4. 
The compression piece A, when thrust upward, produces 
pressure in the fluid, which communicates by means of 
the small copper pipe B through the make-up plug fitting 
C with the interior of the gauge tube D. The body of the 
diaphragm casing E is held down to the lathe saddle by 
means of two bolts, F F, Fig. 3. Care must be taken in 
filling the diaphragm to remove all air from the con- 
tained fluid. Distilled water, which is boiled after filling 
the casing, makes a satisfactory medium, and a small 
filling screw fitted in the end of the gauge tube is neces- 
sary for ridding it of air. 

Turning now to the other end of the dynamometer, the 
tool was, in the first instance, free to move only about a 
horizontal axis (parallel to the lathe center line). This 
arrangement is shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. The axis is 
formed by the points of two screws, G, passing through 
two massive cast iron chocks, H, which rest upon the 
tool slide. The points of the screws enter into deep 
center pops made on the sides of the tool before harden- 
ing. When the tool is resting freely between the two 
loose chocks, and the screw points are entered into the 
pops, the tool clamps are tightened down hard upon the 
former, and when the screws are then advanced up to 
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the tool it has only 1 degree of freedom to move. Fric- 
tion between the tool and the cast iron side pieces, due 
to vertical motion of the former, is prevented by inter- 
posing greasy plates between them, and the tool is sup- 
ported near its point by the strut I underneath it. This 
is of adjustable length, is formed into a knife edge on 
top and rests upon a knife edge on the cast steel beam 
J at bottom. 

This strut I is kept in place during the cut by the 
stirrup shaped piece K, which is hinged on the tap bolts 
L, and retains I by means of two pointed screws, M, 





Fig. 1.—Side Elevation of Dynamometer, Measuring Vertical 
Force Only. 


which enter the centers of the tool steel pin N connecting 
the double and single eye, as shown. 

The beam is about 2 feet 4% inches long, has a ful- 
crum on the under side and another knife edge formed 
upon its upper side at the opposite end for taking the 
diaphragm—strut A. The fulcrum is a knife edge 4 
inches long, formed on the beam and resting on a flat 
steel plate upon the saddle. It is important that the 
knife edges should be part of the beam, so that the lever- 
age ratio may remain constantly the same, notwithstand- 
ing chatter. 

With this arrangement loads of over 10 tons on the 
point of the tool have been taken when cutting, with 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 
Front and Rear Views of Fig. 1. 


but little more vibration than what is felt when the tool 
is bolted to the tool slide in the ordinary way. The 
diaphragm only yields, when the fluid is air free, by the 
amount necessary to supply the increased volume of the 
gauge due to the added pressure, and the spring of the 
tube is able to bring the arrangement back to zero when 
the load is removed. In order to assist this action the 
tool (whose point is set centrally to the work) is adjusted 
with a considerable droop, so that, as with a spring tool, 
the cutting force diminishes when the tool deflects. 

In the second form of dynamometer the same large 
hydraulic support Z, Fig. 4, cast steel beam J, struts A 
and I, are used as in the first for measuring the down- 
ward force; but three other diaphragms are added to 
enable the backward and side thrusts to be measured 
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The side elevation of the whole instrument is shown in 
Fig. 4, the plan in Fig. 5 and the front and side views in 
Figs. 6 and 7. The loose cast iron cheek pieces are here 
replaced by a casting, O, Fig. 5, shaped to fit round the 
tool clamp studs, and recessed to provide for the gimbal 
tool holder P. The object of the latter is to allow the 
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In order to allow of the back thrust of the tool being 
measured the pointed screws Q are not tapped through 
the casting O itself, but through sliding blocks, W, fitting 
in slots therein. An hydraulic support, X, with its strut 
Y, is supplied at the back of the tool, the strut center line 
being inclined at the same angle as the tool, which, for 
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Fig. 4.—Sectional Elevation of Universal Dynamometer. 


‘ 


tool freedom to move about either a horizontal axis 
parallel to the lathe center line or a vertical axis inter- 
secting the other. Two pointed screws, Q, pass through 
O into center punch marks in the gimbal piece P, and two 
other similar screws, R, pass through the gimbal into 
pop marks on the top and bottom surfaces of the tool 
itself. As the tool point can now move horizontally (as 
well as vertically), the strut I is pointed at the bottom 
and rests in a recess in the cast steel beam J, instead of 
upon a knife edge formed upon it as before. The stirrup 
piece K is now only used to retain the strut I in the 
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Fig. 5.—Plan of Universal Dynamometer. 


direction of the depth of the cut, that strut being free to 
tilt somewhat in the direction of the traverse feed. 
The two hydraulic supports S and T (with struts U and 
V of adjustable length) are suitably placed so as to re- 
tain the tool in a fixed position, in plan, relatively to the 
tool slide. When an experiment is about to be made, com- 
pression is put on both these supports, S and T, by screw- 
ing and lengthening struts U and V, so that the tool is 
firmly held sideways by two compressive forces of from 
500 to 1000 pounds each acting upon it from the supports, 
If, then, the tool slide thrusts to the right when travers- 
ing, it will increase the pressure on the right hand sup- 
port, T, and diminish by the same amount the pressure 
on the left hand support, 8S. If it should thrust to the 
left—4. e., draw into the cut—it will have the reverse 
effect. 


the reason above mentioned, droops somewhat toward 
the work. 

The tool projects very little behind the centers of 
screws Q, and there is thus but little vertical or hori- 
zontal motion of the point of strut Y where it touches 
the tool when the latter moves under the deflections of 
the diaphragms of supports Z, S or T. Before the cut 
commences support X is also put under pressure by 
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Fig. 6.—Front View of Universal Dynamometer. 


screwing and lengthening strut Y, so that the tool is 
kept from running in by being pressed with considerable 
force through the blocks W against the front of the slats 
formed in the casting O. Should the tool, when taking 
its cut, thrust backward with a smaller force than that 
corresponding to the initial pressure put upon diaphragm 
X, that pressure must, of course, be suitably diminished 
by unscrewing and shortening strut Y. 


Experiments Made with First Dynamometer. 


The size of steel ordinarily used in the experiments 
was 1% inches square, although 1% and 2 inch square 
steel was sometimes employed. In projecting a series 
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of trials upon the effect of tool angle upon cutting force 
the shape of the tool point in plan required first of all 
to be carefully considered. Almost every variety of 
shape had been sent in by the steel makers in the com- 
mittee’s experiments, and there was no indication that 
any one of these was distinctly better than all the others. 
The round nosed tool was the most common form, and is 
the easiest to forge and keep; but it has the great disad- 
vantage from the point of view of these experiments that 
the actual cutting angle varies on a given tool with the 
depth of the cut. 

It was therefore decided to make the cutting edge 
horizontal and at an angle in plan of 45 degrees with 
the axis of the work. The top surface of the tool was a 
plane containing the cutting edge, and inclined at the 
angle called “the cutting angle” to the vertical plane, 
which also contained the cutting edge. The cutting edge 
terminated at a point % inch from the right hand corner 
of the tool (in 14-inch square tools), so that the average 


cut taken would give a downward thrust, acting as nearly 


as could be arranged in the center line of the tool, so 


as to prevent any twisting action and undue load upon 
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Fig. 7.—Side View of Universal Dynamometer. 


the steel center points. The nose of the tool had a clear- 
ance angle in plan of not less than 1 degree, and a 
small radius was ground on the corner between the two 
edges. The front clearance was 6 degrees, the tools being 
used with the cutting edge on the level of the center of 
the work. The form of the tool end is shown in plan and 
elevation in Figs. 8 and 9. 

(In the series of experiments made with the second 
dynamometer for elucidating the effect of different values 
of the angle (in plan) made by the cutting edge with the 
lathe center line, the cutting edge was still kept -hori- 
zontal, whether the plan angle was 22%, 45, 67% or 90 
degrees. ) 

Mr. Nicolson then showed a number of tables giving 
the results of the tests and, summarizing these, con- 
tinued : 

The variation of the cutting stress with the cutting 
angle is very marked. It varies by nearly 100 per cent. 
of its smallest value, which takes place, in every case, for 
a cutting angle of about 60 degrees. As subsequently 
shown, however, this angle of minimum cutting force is 
Dy no means that of greatest durability. A cutting angle 
of 80 degrees is that indicated as being best for shop 
use, and the cutting stress for this angle is about 75 tons 
per square inch. 

The variation of the cutting stress with the traverse 
in the case of soft steel is somewhat complicated. For 
keen cutting angles (below 75 degrees) fine traverses re- 
quire less cutting force than wide ones, while for blunt 
nosed tools—i. e., cutting angles greater than 75 degrees— 
the reverse is the case, and the fine traverse cut requires 
the greater effort to remove. At a cutting angle of 75 
degrees the stress is the same whether the traverse be 
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1-16 or %& inch, and has the value of about 100 tons per 
square inch. It is curious to remark that this angle of 
75 degrees is also about the best angle for shop use, as 
shown by the durability trials subsequently to be cited. 

We may, therefore, say, with some confidence, that 
the ordinary shop tool, when cutting soft steel of this 
quality, exerts a vertical force of 100 tons per square 
inch of area of cut removed, irrespective of the proportion 
of width of traverse to depth of cut. 


Experiments on Durability of Different Cutting Angles, 


All the above trials were made in the endeavor to de- 
termine the laws of the variation of cutting force with 
tool angle and with shape of cut. It was, however, 
a priori to be expected that the tool angle which gave 
the smallest cutting force would also prove the most 
durable or remove the greatest weight of material before 
failure. As this is a point of even greater practical im- 
portance than the other, two further series of trials were 
projected, one on the soft steel, the other with the 
medium cast iron, for the purpose of finding the cutting 
angle to be commended for shop use. 

In the cast iron series a cutting speed of 44 feet per 
minute; with a cut 3-16 inch deep by 1-16 inch traverse, 
was decided upon, after about 15 preliminary trials had 
been made. It was found in these preliminary experi- 
ments that 1 foot per minute, more or less, in the cut- 
ting speed made a great difference in the duration of the 
experiment, and, as time and material had to be econo- 
mized, the careful adjustment of the speed was necessary 


~ to insure uniform and consistent results. Cutting angles 


of less than 60 degrees were excluded, but it was decided 
to use tools of 60, 65, 70, 75, 80, 85 and 90 degrees cutting 
angles, and to run them at the above speed exactly until 
they failed. 

A cutting angle from 75 to 80 degrees with tools of 45 
degrees plan angle were the most durable for medium 
east iron. As the cut (3-16 inch) was somewhat shallow, 
and the tool point had a small radius (about 3-32 inch) 
in plan, the shaving moved off in a direction nearly per- 
pendicular to the axis of the work, instead of at right 
angles to the cutting edge of the tool (45 degrees in plan). 
This means that the actual cutting angle measured in 
the direction of motion of the shaving (in plan) was 
about 81 degrees. 

Tools should therefore be ground for maximum en- 
durance in the cutting of cast iron in ordinary shop prac- 
tice, so that their true cutting angles are about 81 de- 
grees; or if they are allowed 6 degrees clearance for 
working on the level of lathe centers, they should have 
an included angle of about 75 degrees. 

The series of trials made to determine the most dura- 
ble angle of tool for the rapid cutting of steel had to be 
run at a speed of 75 feet per minute in order to secure 
failure in a reasonable time on the cut of 4 inch by %& 
inch, which had been decided upon. Unfortunately, the 
soft steel shaft supplied by Messrs. Whitworth (origi- 
nally 22 inches diameter and 9 feet long) was, by the 
time the trials now referred to were commenced, reduced 
to a diameter of less than 6 inches in parts, and the vi- 
bration which sometimes ensued, together with the diffi- 
culty of getting sufficient length of parallel bar for a 
failure trial, prevented the series from giving a quite 
conclusive result with regard to soft steel. 

A further series of-trials to determine the most dura- 
ble cutting angle of tool for steel was carried out with 
the remainder of the bar of medium fluid pressed steel 
used in the Manchester Committee’s experinients. 

The trials above reported with the soft steel bar 
proved inconclusive in their results, as the bar had be- 
come so reduced in diameter that a run of duration suffi- 
cient to fail a tool was with difficulty attainable, and 
excessive springing of the work and chattering of the 
tool took place. The medium steel bar had, however, still 
a diameter of 12 or 13 inches, and its length allowed of 
long runs being taken. Two series were made, one at 
74 feet per minute, the other at 73 feet per minute, cut- 
ting speeds, the cut in both cases being 4 inch deep and 
¥% inch wide. 

Taken altogether, these trials seem to show that a cut- 
ting angle of about 70 degrees (included angle 65 de- 
grees) is that which will last the longest in rapid cutting. 
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The plan angle of the cutting edge was 45 degrees 
throughout. 
Experiments with Universal Dynamometer. 
The results of a series of trials with the second or 
universal form of dynamometer, in which the thrusts in 
poth horizontal directions, as well as in the vertical di- 





Fig. 9. 
rection, were measured, was then indicated so far as 
carried out up to date, by Mr. Nicolson. 

One series was projected in which all the tocls were 
te have the same cutting angle—viz., 55 degrees—but 
four different plan angles of the cutting edge—viz., 22%, 
45, 6744 and 90 degrees. In the other series a common 
plan angle of 45 degrees was to be preserved, with cutting 
angles of either 45, 60, 75 or 90 degrees. 

The observations obtained in these two series of ex- 
periments with the second or universal type of dyna- 
mometer give the three components of the total thrust of 
the work on the tool point, viz., the force acting vertically 
downwards (V), the force acting horizontally, parallel 
to the axis of the work and tending to thrust the tool to 
the right, or draw it in to the left(T or — T), and the 
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horizontal force acting perpendicularly to the center line 
of the work, which tends to thrust the tool backward (S). 

The knowledge of these three components enables the 
magnitude and direction of resultant force (R) to be de- 
termined. Fig. 9 represents the tool and cut in plan, a b 
being the cutting edge, c d b f the edge of the work in 
section, d b e d’ d the section of the cutting which is in 
course of removal. The actual point. of application of R 
is, of course, unknown, but will be taken for convenience 
at a point o on the cutting.edge midway between d and Db. 
The lines d h and b g represent the direction of motion 
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of the removed shaving, which, for deep cuts, was found 
to be perpendicular to a b. 

From 0 draw T and S equal to the traversing and 
surfacing forces (as above described) ; then the resultant 
of these two forces (H) (acting at the angle ) to S) is 
the total horizontal component of resultant R. 

Obviously : 


sg = tan » andH=S Vv 1+ tan*) ; thus H and ) are 
known. 

If we denote the plan angle of the cutting edge by 8, 
and the angle made by H withthe direction of motion of the 
cutting (i.e., the perpendicular to ab) by 4, we have also 
6=B—). 

Referring now to Fig. 8, which shows a vertical sec- 
tion of tool and work in the plane containing H (and R), 
the real cutting angle of the tool, called a, is shown dot- 
ted by zaw, while the angle zoa, called ag, is the cutting 
angle measured in the direction of the foree H. Let ¥ 
be the angle between the force R and ow perpendicular 
to or. Then, drawing V and H as shown, we have: 

Vv of hist) . 

H > tan (180 —an+¥) = tani, say, where i = 180 
— (a¢y+¥ ), is the inclination of R to the horizontal; and 

tan a 


Also ti a re 
Also tan ag wale ts 


R =H V 1+ tan? i. ; So that a gy and 
¥ are known. 


The values of these and other quantities, which have 
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Cut. %-Inch Traverse. Tool Angles, 60 Degrees Cutting, 
45 Degrees Plan. 


been worked out for all the trials made on the Whitworth 
soft fluid pressed steel with the universal dynamometer, 
are given in a series of three tables. 

The results in these tables show that the traversing 
force ratio varies but little and irregularly, and is of 
smaller importance than the surfacing force. 

The surfacing force ratio is seen to have its smallest 
values for tools with a plan angle of 45 degrees (the 
cutting angle being 55 degrees). This minimum varies 
from 33 per cent. for light cuts to 18 per cent. for heavy 
cuts. On the other hand, the percentage sometimes rises 
to nearly 40 per cent. ; 

Certain of these experiments are of special interest 
in regard to: First, the variation of the cutting force as 
the cut progresses at a very low speed; second, the va- 
riation of the cutting stresses with large ranges of speed 
variation. 

These experiments were made with a tool having a 
55 degrees cutting and a 67% degrees plan angle, a cut 
% inch deep by \ inch wide being taken. 

For two of these experiments the lathe was turned 
round at a cutting speed of about 1 foot in five hours, by 
means of a wire rope made fast round the large cone 
pulley, and hauled upon by a man operating a winch. 

A pointer about 5 feet long was clamped upon the 
forging, and the four dynamometer gauges were read at 
every 1% inch of motion of the end of this pointer,,. i.e., 
at. about six one-hundredths (0.0625) of an inch of the 
cut. The vertical force varies from 9080 to 8920 every- 
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% inch of motion of the tool, the same wave length char- 
acterizing the variation of the surfacing and traversing 
forces. The observations have been plotted in Fig. 10 
on a base of actual relative tool motion. 

A similar experiment, carried out with the first dyna- 
mometer, is shown in Fig. 11. Here the cut was heavier, 
3g inch by \% inch, and the tool had a 45 degree plan and 
60 degrees cutting angle. The wave length of the force is 
about 0.6 inch for this experiment, and it varies between 
13,000 and 8000 pounds. It will be observed that the 
force attains a maximum soon after the cutting com- 
mences to crack or shear across, and that it drops to a 
minimum when the small piece of cutting falls off the 
forging. At such a slow speed as this the cutting has 
time to shear off right across in separate fragments, 
whereas it forms a continuous curl of considerable rigid- 
ity when the cutting speed is higher than a few feet per 
minute. These fragments measured in this experiment 
about 4% inch across the widest part of their surface 
next the top of the tool in the direction of motion. 


a 
The Manville “Bolt Header. 


A new bolt header containing an attachment for 
forming stove bolts or any form of fin head or other bolts 
where other than the round form of shank is desired, ‘ad- 





Fig. 1.—General View of the Machine, 


jacent to the head, has just been placed upon the market 


by the E. J. Manville Machine Company of Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Considerable difficulty has heretofore been encoun- 
tered, due to the fact that such shapes as this machine 
is capable of making cannot be obtained by a single blow 
of the header. When it is attempted to create such 





Fig. 2.—Mechanism of Special Heading Attachment as Seen 
from the Front of the Machine. 


shapes in a single operation, the invariable result is to 
bulge the metal at-this point. 

The attachment on the new Manville machine, as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, provides for 
two positions of the knockout pin. The gate is so ar- 
ranged that it carries two punches. The operations are 
as follows: After the wire is taken into the machine and 
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cut off to the proper size it is carried by means of a 
finger to a point opposite the center of the heading die. 
The wire piece is punched into the center of the heading 





Fig. 3.—Mechanism of Special Heading Attachment as Seen 
from the Rear of the Machine. 


die by a blow of the first punch to a distance not quite 
the depth of the die. This distance is determined by the 
setting of the knockout pin immediately after the first 
blow and before the blow of the second punch has been 
struck. , 

The mechanism that backs up the knockout pin is au- 
tomatically moved backward, so as to admit of the pin 
settling back a predetermined distance. When the sec- 
ond blow is struck, therefore, the blank is forced deeper 
into the die, thus permitting the formation of squares, 
fins or other shapes on the under side of the head. The 
machine shown in the illustrations forms 60 bolts % 
inch in diameter and 8 inches long per minute. The 
driving and other mechanism of the machine in general is 
similar to that of the company’s regular line of bolt 
headers or solid die rivet machines. 


+o __ 


The Ohio Shippers’ Association.—We have received 
from J. M. McCord, secretary of the Ohio Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio, copies of the constitution and by- 
laws of that association, lists of the officers and com- 
mittees for the current year, and a copy of an agreement 
entered into March 12 by the association and all the rail- 
roads of Ohio. The agreement is made for the purpose 
of securing uniform application of car service rules. A 
circular accompanying these documeuts states that it is 
not the policy of the association to assume untenable or 
unfair demands, but all they ask from the carriers is to 
be treated fairly and accorded the rights and concessions 
afforded by their agreement. In this agreement is a 
provision for the appointment of three members by the 
railroads on request, to meet with a committee of three 
members of the association, take up and adjust appeals 
and other matters which may properly come before that 
body. This provision is expected to insure harmonious 
settlements of all disputes, and afford more relief and 
direct benefits than can be accomplished through any ap- 
peal to legislation. The list of offices and committees 
shows that the association has in its membership a large 
number of the most prominent manufacturing interests 
in the State of Ohio. hd 

—————— +. oe ___ 

The Illinois Steel Company are pushing rapidly the 
work of building their great cement plant at Buffington, 
Ind. Electric power will be furnished from the company’s 
works at South Chicago, 6 miles distant, it being gen- 
erated at a station adjoining their furnace plant, in 
which surplus blast furnace gas is used as fuel for boil- 
ers operating the dynamo engines. In order to take this 
power across the Calumet River the company are erect- 
ing steel towers on either bank, 200 feet high, across 
which the cable will be stretched at a point sufficiently 
high to cause no interference with the masts of the tall- 
est vessels. While the expense of building these towers 
is greater than it would be to pass the cable through a 
conduit on the bed of the river, the company concluded 
to use the former method because of the leakage expense 
that usually attends submerged lines. 
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The Billings & Spencer Annealing Furnace. 


The Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., 
have begun the manufacture for the market of an anneal- 
ing furnace originally designed for their own drop forg- 
ing plant. It worked so satisfactorily that it was de- 
cided to make it a line of manufacture. It is designed 
essentially to meet the practical needs of a drop forging 
plant. The exterior walls are of flat sprocket steel firm- 
ly riveted, and girded by uprights of channel iron. The 
foundations and interior floor are composed of common 
red brick, Portland cement, lime and sand. The interior 
side walls are of No. 2 Mohawk fire brick, and the fire 
boxes and retorts are tiled overhead. 

The double furnace, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is fired from one central fire pit, and a single 
slide damper in conjunction with the blast controls the 
temperature. In practice it has been found practicable 
to hold the heat in the furnaces at a very even tempera- 
ture, so even, in fact, that four or five dies are put into 
the furnace for heating at the same time, and while the 
first are being treated after removal from the furnace 
those remaining in the furnace are retained at the de- 
sired heat. The arrangemént of the furnace makes easy 
handling possible, for the door is long, and one piece may 
be removed without disturbing the others. In the Bil- 
lings & Spencer works 15 and 16 dies of 0.90 car- 
bon steel, and averaging 7 inches square, are treated in a 
day, which is a very high production, and this is for a sin- 
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gle furnace. The door to the retort is easily raised by 
means of a hand lever assisted by a weighted sprocket 
chain. Each door is provided with three peep holes for 
use in watching work during case hardening, when the 
furnaces are used for the purpose. 

The interior of each retort is 45 x 31% x 16% inches 
in hight, which enables each to hold four annealing 
boxes 8 x 8 x 17 inches. Or the furnace will take a bar 
of iron or steel 36 inches long and 12 inches square. 

The fuel consumption is no greater than in the usual 
furnace of the type, and there are advantages in the way 
of every day firing, which is done in one hour. Fresh fir- 
ing takes about two hours. 

a 


Pittsburgh Coal Statistics.—-The annual report of 
Chief Mine Inspector Roderick on the bituminous district 
of Pennsylvania gives in detail the coal tonnage of each 
mine operated, and as classified into what is called the 
Pittsburgh seam coal, the tonnage is of unusual interest. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Company tonnage for the year 1903 
came from 91 active mines,.and the amount was 12,015,- 
071 tons. The Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Company, with 39 mines in operation, mined at the 
same time 7,070,153 tons. The New York & Cleveland 
Gas Coal Company, with seven mines, mined 1,155,248 
tons, and the Mansfield Coal & Coke Company 403,496 
tons. This makes the total tonnage of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, exclusive of the Midland Coal Company 
properties, 21,039,968 tons. ‘All other companies in the 
Pittsburgh district mined at the same time 16,764,224 
#ons. 
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The Robertson Power Saw. 


What is termed their rapid cut power saw No. 4 has 
just been placed upon the market by the Robertson Mfg. 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. This machine was designed for 
cutting I-beams, having a capacity up to 15-inch beams. 
A special feature of construction aside from its large 
capacity and quick action is its simplicity of design. 

As will be noted by reference to the accompanying 
illustration, the machine is back geared direct to a disk 
type of crank pin. It is driven by a 14-inch pulley, the 
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gearing being “in such proportion that three revolutions 
df the pulley are required to one stroke of the saw. A 
frame for cutting 15 inches takes a 20-inch blade. The 
vise is of new design, being arranged particularly with a 
view to permitting rapid manipulation, and is graduated 
in inches. The machine is capable of taking in work 8 
inches in hight. Owing to the heavy material on which 
tbis machine is calculated to be used, it is furnished with 
low legs. Another special feature of the machine is the 
quick acting clutch. The machine is provided with an au- 
tomatic stop device which stops the motion of the machine 
as soon as the cut is complete, and hence no countershaft 
is required. The frame is equipped with an extra weight 
rod that may be used for changing the weight from its 
original position. The use of this is recommended only 
when the saw blade becomes dull and when the saw has 
made five or six cuts in its original position. 

While the machine was designed especially for I-beam 
cutting, it is so equipped that it may be used for cutting 
any shape of iron or steel coming within the scope of its 
capacity—namely, 8 x 15 inches. One blade is furnished 
with each machine. 

——_3--e——__ ——_ 


Sensible Labor Epigrams. 


The Chicago Chronicle is sending out to manufactur- 
ers who will promise to distribute them among their 
workmen envelopes containing neatly printed cards bear- 
ing epigrams on the labor situation. Many manufac- 
turers are availing themselves of this method of talking 
to their workmen. Following are quotations from some 
of the cards: 

“The same law which gives one man the right to quit 
work gives another man the right to work.” 

“To quit work is one thing; to prevent other people 
form working is another thing. No strike in Chicago 
contemplates merely the quitting of work. Its real pur- 
pose is to prevent anybody else from working.” 

“No union button gives a man a right to live and to 
work in peace. While this right is obscured at times, it 
exists and it is protected not by union buttons as big at 
butter plates, but by the Constitution and the laws.” 

“Is that labor free which, on the one hand, must sub- 
mit to assessments in order to secure work, and which, on 
the other, refusing to share with idlers its earnings, is 
hunted with guns and bludgeons like an outlaw?” 

“Arbitrate? There is no question for arbitration 
where there is organized violence and lawlessness. 
There is no question at all. It is simply the duty of the 
proper officers to restore order and peace and obedience 
to law and authority.” 

“Is it not common sense that under American institu- 
tions the majority shall rule, and yule by the orderly ma- 
chinery of established government? Is it not common 
sense that trade disputes shall not be suffered to anni- 
hilate the peace of an entire community and throttle the 
law?” 
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The Thomas Iron Company Fifty Years Old. 


The Thomas Iron Company celebrated their attain- 
ment of 50 years by appropriate exercises at Hoken- 
dauqua, Pa., on June 1. This company occupy a unique 
position among the iron producing companies of the 
United States. They are the only iron making company 
of their age who are conducting business under their 
original name, without change or reorganization in any 
way whatever. The company do not occupy relatively 
as prominent a position as they did 10 or 15 years since. 
The iron trade has seen great changes within that time. 
Huge corporations have sprung into existence through 
the consolidation of separate business establishments into 
greater organizations. The company who 15 years ago 
were considered a great business aggregation may, there- 
fore, be a comparatively modest enterprise to-day. This 
is the position of the Thomas Iron Company. They have 
seen other corporations surpass them in capitalization, in 
the expansion of property interests and in tonnage of 
products turned out, but they have only been surpassed 
in these respects. They have not been surpassed in their 
efficiency of management, their power to maintain a high 
standing in the ‘trade, their sturdiness of purpose to 
please their customers and their ability to make satis- 
factory returns to their stockholders. The} may be con- 
sidered, to use a Western phrase, the little giant of the 
iron trade; They are especially the little giant of the 
pig iron trade, as from their foundation until the present 
time they have confined their energies to the production 
of pig iron alone. From their formation the Thomas 
Iron Conpany have steadily pursued the policy of only 
making pig iron and of holding their trade by the quality 
of the iron. 

The celebration of the passage of 50 years was largely 
of the character of a family gathering. It was primarily 
a stockholders’ meeting, as all the stockholders of the 
company had been invited to be present, but invitations 
were extended to quite a number of persons connected 
with outside interests. The.weather was not propitious 
for such an occasion, but, notwithstanding a heavy down- 
pour of rain, the attendance was large, running up to 
more than 400, including many ladies. Among the guests 
were representatives of other manufacturing interests in 
the Lehigh Valley, makers of iron in the Schuylkill Val- 
ley, and prominent business men from New York and 
Philadelphia. With wise precaution the company had 
erected a pavilion not far from their office building, to 
accommodate the gathering and provide a suitable place 


.for the exercises in case of inclement weather. The 


visitors who made their appearance during the morning 
were taken to one of the blast furnaces nearest the office, 
where they witnessed a cast. This was the extent of the 
attention given to the company’s processes. The weather 
forbade any extended inspection of the plant as had been 
contemplated. At 1 o’clock the visitors gathered in the 
pavilion for. luncheon, arrangements for which were ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory. An orchestra discoursed popu- 
lar airs during the dinner. 

Upon the completion of the menu, President B. F. 
Fackenthal, Jr., announced that, as this was a stockhold- 
ers’ meeting, he would nominate one of the stockholders 
present to fill the chair and take charge of the proceed- 
ings. He proposed Charles F. Chidsey, ex-Mayor of 
Easton, and his choice was unanimously ratified. Mr. 
Chidsey, upon accepting the chair, delivered an interest- 
ing address which was largely historical. Many of the 
facts given by him will be found in the historical sketch 
of the company, from which extracts were published in 
our last issue. In the course of his remarks Mr. Chidsey 
referred to the presence of many who had been long con- 
nected with the company, among whom was Samuel 
Themas, their former president and the only one surviv- 
ing of the original stockholders. He stated that Mr. 


Thomas, owing to the condition of his health, had de- 
clined to speak, saying that he could not make a speech, 
but could still make iron. Hearty cheers were given for 
Mr. Thomas and President Fackenthal. ‘ 

Captain Fred. R. Drake of Easton was called upon 
in behalf of the management. Mr. Drake is one of the 
present Board of Directors and represents the third gen- 
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eration of his family who have served in that capacity. 
Mr. Drake stated that from the existence of the company 
the plant had never ceased its operations. This was a 
record hard to equal. He dwelt at some length upon the 
splendid financial record made by the company and stated 
that the directors would do all in their power to main- 
tain the high reputation enjoyed by the company. 

Edgar 8S. Cook, president of the Warwick Iron & Steel 
Company, Pottstown, Pa., responded on behalf of the 
company’s neighbors. Mr. Cook alluded to the fact that 
the Warwick Company had been neighbors and competi- 
tors of the Thomas Iron Company for 25 years. Their 
relations, however, had been of an extremely pleasant 
character, and cordiality was always in evidence. 

W. G. Besler, first vice-president ofthe Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, spoke for the railroad interests. Mr. 
Besler expressed the desire of the railroad companies to 
do everything within their power to promote the welfare 
of manufacturers along their lines. He stated that the 
iron business of the Lehigh Valley was so interwoven 
with transportation that one could not stand without the 
other. 

F. S. Witherbee of New York, vice-president of the 
Tennessee Coal, [ron & Railroad Company, was called 
upon and extended his congratulations to the stockhold- 
ers. Mr. Witherbee paid a well deserved tribute to the 
management of the Thomas Iron Company, stating that 
the success of the company was due to the high character 
of those who had been intrusted with the management. 

R. C. Stewart of Easton, a representative of the legal 
profession, made a polished address, in which he extolled 
the forensic ability of the business men whom he had 
heard express themselves so eloquently in the proceed- 
ings, alluding to the fact that at such a meeting of stock- 
holders, 50 years ago, most of the talking would have 
been done by lawyers and clergymen. Brief remarks 
were made by Geo. W. Cope of The Iron Age, representing 
the press, who stated that during the entire life of the 
company the press had had occasion to say nothing but 
good of them. 

A noteworthy feature of the occasion was the defer- 
ence paid to the religious sentiment of the community. 
The exercises began with an invocation by Rev. Dr. J. 
A. Little of Hokendauqua and ended with a benediction 
by Rev. Henry L. Bonstein of Milford, Del., formerly of 
Easton. No spirituous beverages were served. Several 
of the speakers referred with strong expressions of ap- 
proval to. the manner in which the management of the 
company had always given substantial encouragement to 
churches, schools and general philanthropic movements in 
every locality in which they conducted mining or manu- 
facturing operations. 

As a souvenir each visitor was presented with a 
bronze pig paper weight, bearing on the pedestal the in- 
scription, ‘“ Thomas, 1854-1904,” 

After the speaking the visitors embarked on a 
train of passenger cars and took a trip over the com- 
pany’s Ironton Railroad. This railroad was purchased 
by the company in 1882 to secure access to the iron ore 
deposits along its line. The facilities enjoyed in this 
respect have been excellent and-have been greatly to the 
advantage of the company, but a much larger benefit has 
been received from the line than had been anticipated 
when the purchase was made. This is in the develop- 
ment of the Portland cement industry along the little 
railroad, following the opening of local deposits of essen- 
tial raw materials. When the road was purchased the 
output of Portland cement in the United States was only 
85,000 barrels per year. At the present time on this one 
railroad there are 10 cement mills, producing 5,000,000 bar- 
rels per year. The total output for the United States in 
1908 was 18,000,000 barrels. 

The excursionists were brought back to Hokendauqua 
at 5 o’clock, and shortly afterward departed for their. 
homes by various transportation routes. Among those 
present were Wm. H. Hulick of New York, vice-president 
of the company; W. P. Hardenburgh of New York,.mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors; J. Samuel Krause of Beth- 
lehem, member of the Board of Directors; Leonard Peck- 
itt. of Catasauqua, president of the Empire Steel & Iron, 
Company ; J. M. Fitzgerald of Reading, secretary of the, 
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Empire Steel & Iron Company; Abraham S. Schropp of 
Bethlehem, secretary of the Bethlehem Steel Company ; 
John M. Hartman of Philadelphia; Walter Wood of R. 
D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia; Wm. R. Thomas of New 
York ; T. B. Koons, general traffic manager of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey; G. M. Harleman, superintendent 
of the local division of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany; J. S. Pearson of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company; S. H. Chauvenet of the Robesonia Iron Com- 
pany; W. S. Pilling of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia. 
i 


The White Speed Regulator. 


The desirability of providing variable speed drive for 
various classes of machinery has led to the development 
of a number of ingenious mechanical devices, one of the 
latest of which is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
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graduated on its upper edge to assist the operator in at- 
taining instantly any exact position of the shifting car- 
riage and the corresponding speed. The lower part of the 
indicator has a space for the insertion of a card upon 
which may be recorded revolutions per minute or other 
values concerned with the operation of machines with 
which the regulator is applied. This is a matter of cali- 
brating which, once fixed, answers for all subsequent 
usage. 

All cast parts are of ir‘s and the shafts are of steel. 
The claims of the maker are simplicity in construction, 
the avoidance of roller bearings or other complicated 
attachments, simplicity of operation, small amount of 
friction and lost power and long life. The bearings are 
of the wick oiling type, designed to run six months with 
out reoiling. The main object is; of course, to allow the 
running of a machine at its maximum capacity in acecord- 
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tion. This is known as the White speed regulator, and 
is now being exhibited at the St. Louis World’s Fair by 
the builders, the Power & Speed Regulator Mfg. Com- 
pany, Limited, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The principle of its operation is at once apparent. 
The constant speed shaft is supported in the upper set 
of bearings and carries the tight and loose pulleys 1, 
which are driven by belt from the line shaft or other 
source of power. The cone 2 mounted on the contant 
speed shaft is connected with the cone 3 on the variable 
speed shaft by the flexible leather link belt 5, which 
passes over the idle pulleys 6. The faces of the latter 
are beveled at an angle corresponding with that of the 
cones, so that an even-tension is preserved across the 
width of the belt. A tension is exerted on the idlers by 
two compression springs, 7, which contribute to the ease 
of shifting of the idler carriage. At the same time the 
carriage is adjustable up or down by means of the screws 
and lock nuts 8, to take up any stretching of the belt 
which may occur after prolonged running. 9 is the shift- 
er which starts or stops the regulator, and 10 is the 
shifter which changes its speed by sliding the idler car- 
riage from one side to the other. The indicator 11 is 
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ance with the class of work which is being handled. It 
gives a variation of 2% to 1, the lowest speed being ob- 
tained when the link belt is at the small end of the top 
or constant speed cone and at the large end of the bottom 
or variable speed cone, and the highest speed when the 
belt is at the opposite ends of both cones. 
ee 

Orders for Steel Cars.—The Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, have received a contract from the Har- 
riman lines for 2000 high capacity steel cars. In addition 
to this order, the company also have an order for 250 con- 
vertible side dump steel gondola cars of 100,000 pounds 
capacity for the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Railway. 
These cars are of an entirely new type, being particularly 
adapted for the hauling of coke, coal, ore, &c. They 
carry coke from the ovens to the lakes or other points 
of shipment, where they are converted into coal or ore 
ears for return lading. Another recent order was for 
250 all steel 100,000-pound flat bottom gondola cars for 
the Illinois Central Railroad. Another was for 500 
80,000-pound box cars for the Seaboard Air Line. There 
are other small orders, making in all about 4000 cars 
that the company now: have on their books. 


F 
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The Mechanical Engineers’ Convention. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Last week announcement was made of the formal 
opening of the joint tonventipn of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the Institution of Mechan- 
ical Engineers of Great Britain at Chicago, Tuesday even- 
ing, May 31. The second session, held the following 
morning at the Auditorium Hotel, was devoted to busi- 
ness and the reading and discussing of three papers, as 
follows: “ A Rational Basis for Wages,” by Harrington 
Emerson of New York; “ The Burning of Town Refuse,” 
by George Watson of Leeds, England, and “ Refuse De- 
struction by Burning and the Utilization of Heat Gen- 
erated,” by C. Newton Russell of London. 

In the course of the business session the secretary of 
the American Society, F. R. Hutton, read a report from 
the Committee on the New Union Engineering Building 
in New York City. This, as has already been explained, 
is to be the gift of Andrew Carnegie, to provide a home 
for the national engineering organizations, the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and a separate building for the En- 
gineers’ Club. 

Mr. Emerson in his paper on the wage question de- 
crys the present practice of paying employees. He con- 
siders both prevailing methods as illogical, payment of 
time being a poor measure of return received, and pay- 
ment by output unjust, in that too much depends on the 
facilities provided by the employer, according to the 
efficiency of his machinery and his shop system. The 
author proposes a triple wage basis, which he explains 
as follows: 

“A living daily wage is due to every man who signs 
away his liberty to another. This minimum wage is a 
matter of contract. It should be due the man, whether 
he is present or absent, as long as he remains on the pay 
roll. Above this minimum he should receive when at 
work at his trade a different and larger sum, equivalent 
to the current wages of his trade, but in reality made up 
of two distinct parts—namely, the minimum wage and an 
increment due to him for his profession or trade. We 
have in this the basis of the present daily wage system rel- 
ative to time. Beyond this, however, for future just and 
peaceable relations between employer and employee, 
comes the most important part of the wage earner’s re- 
ward—namely, what is due him for exceptional and un- 
usual co-operation either of mind, body, or both. From 
the nature of the case this third increment of wages, 
corresponding to the contingent fee of the lawyer, must 
be fluctuating, payable some days and others not, be- 
cause earned some duys and others not. In many cases 
the earning of this professional wage does not imply 
harder or more exhausting work, but more intelligent and 
co-operating work. It implies use of heart and head, in 
addition to use of hands and eyes. As the State fixes 
the minumum age and the maximum hours at which 
children may be employed, it might also fix the mini- 
mum living wage, below which no one should accept em- 
ployment, and thus fix a minimum standard. Supply 
and demand, modified to some extent by the unions, will 
determine the wage for skill, and that due to intelligent 
co-operation is a matter to be left wholly to employer and 
employee.” 

The paper is largely one of suggestion, that deserves 
thoughtful consideration, but it offers little in the way 
of solving the extremely complicated problems which an 
adoption of its propositions would entail. That is left 
to the individual employer to work out for his own par- 
ticular case. The discussion was participated in mostly 
by the English visitors, who seem to hold that the labor- 
ing man is not the downtrodden creature that some be- 
lieve him to be, and that simpler means of overcoming 
labor difficulties are possible, where the employer is prop- 
erly disposed toward his employees and the latter have 
their superior’s interests enough at heart. 


The papers on refuse destruction, by Mr. Watson and 
Mr. Russell, in the absence of the authors, were read by 
the secretary of the Institution, Edgar Worthington. The 
first firm dealt with destructors at Brussels, 
West Hartlepool, Moss Side and Westminster. The na- 
ture of the refuse, methods for its collection, its value as 
fuel, best means for consuming it agreeably and econ- 
omically, details of typical successful destructors and 
utilization of the product were the principal points cov- 
ered. Complete data on tests of two destructors were 
given in an appendix. The second paper covered nearly 
the same points, but concerned particularly an account 
of the destructor plant owned by the Metropolitan Bor- 
ough of Shoreditch, London. The author, being the bor- 
ough electrical engineer of Shoreditch, is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the plant, and gave a clear and complete de- 
scription of its construction and operation, the latter es- 
pecially in connection with the utilizaton of the heat 
generated by the burning of the refuse. Bothe authors 
agreed that coal should not be permitted as an accessory 
combustible. ! 

Lack of time prevented an extended discussion, but 
as the subject is one of great moment to our larger cit- 
ies and has not been satisfactorily disposed of in this 
country, the descriptions of these successful English 
plants will be most highly appreciated. 

At the conclusion of the morning session a luncheon 
was served by the local members of the American Society. 


Visit to the Lilinois Steel Company. 

Wednesday afternoon the members and guests were 
conveyed by special trains to the South Chicago works of 
the Illinois Steel Company. Here they were allowed to 
roam about the plant at pleasure and to witness all the 
processes in the manufacture of steel rails, billets and 
plates from the ore to the finished product. The works 
are extensive, covering an area of 330 acres, and employ- 
ing about 6200 men. The equipment includes ten blast 
furnaces, an open hearth plant, a slabbing mill, rail mill, 
plate mill, Bessemer converters, foundries, repair shops, 
a cement plant, 70 miles of railway track, 36 locomotives 
and a hospital. The conveying of the molten metal from 
the furnaces to the mills in huge ladle and ingot mold 
cars was scarcely less impressive than the actual rolling 
of the billets into 80-pound rails at the rate of 450 tons an 
hour. Another feature of great attraction was the late- 
ly installed facilities for the storage of ore and supplies 
and the handling of them from the barges or vessels to 
the storage spaces. This equipment was installed by 
Hoover & Mason of Chicago, and was described in The 
Iron Age of September 1, 1902. ‘The total ore storage ca- 
pacity is 800,000 tons. The visit concluded, the party was 
served with a light luncheon and returned by boat along 
the lake shore, which allowed a splendid view to be 
obtained of the city and its water front. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Turbine evening would appropriately distinguish the 
third session held Wednesday evening in the Music Hall 
of the Fine Arts Building, adjacent to the Auditorium Ho- 
tel, as the five papers presented were in whole or in part 
devoted to steam turbines. It was decided to first read 
all of the papers or their abstracts before discussing them. 

The first paper, ‘“‘ Some Theoretical and Practical Con- 
siderations in Steam Turbine Work,” was presented by 
the author, Francis Hodgkinson of Bast Pittsburgh. Be- 
ginning with the ideal elementary turbine, which was de- 
fined as one consisting of a steam nozzle directing a tan- 
gential jet of fluid upon a bucket wheel of the Pelton type, 
the author dealt with the theory of the expansion of 
steam and the proper form of nozzle and led up to an 
analysis of the existing types of turbines. These were 
roughly divided into simple or single whet] and com- 
pound classes, the first including the De Laval and the 
Stumpf, and the second the Curtis, Zoelly, Rateau and 
Parsons. A brief description and discussion of the mer- 
its and disadvantages of each was followed by an elab- 
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orate exposition of the Parsons turbine. Diagrams and 
illustrations were freely employed, and in conclusion the 
economy and general performance of this type was dis- 
cussed from curves and data covering 124 different tests 
under various conditions of steam pressure superheat and 
vacuum. 

“The De Laval Steam Turbine” was the subject of 
the second paper, which was read by the secretary in be- 
half of the authors, E. 8. Lea and E. Meden, both of Tren- 
ton, N. J. (An abstract of this paper appeared in The 
Iron Age of May 26.) This paper was frankly a descrip- 
tion of the turbine mentioned in its title and drew no 
comparisons with other types. The fundamental princi- 
ples of design and operation and working drawings of the 
most recent forms were given, with a defense of the high 
velocities which it necessarily employs. Attention was 
called to the fields to which this turbine is specially ap- 
plicable—viz., the driving by direct connection of centrif- 
ugal pumps and blowers, although electric generating 
sets may be driven by the use of reduction gearing. The 
concluding paragraphs referred to curves taken from six 
tests to show steam consumption per killowatt hour at va- 
rious loads. 

“The Steam Turbine in Modern Engineering ” was the 
title of a paper written by W. R. Emmet of Schenectady, 
N. Y., but owing to his absence was read, in abstract, by 
Calvin W. Rice. After a very brief reference to the De 
Laval and Parsons types as representative of single and 
multiple stage turbines, the paper launched into a de- 
scription of the Curtis turbine, particularly dwelling on 
its advantages due to the placing of the shaft vertically 
instead of horizontally. Recent improvements in the gov- 
erning mechanism and valves and the incorporating of 
the condenser in the hollow supporting base were al- 
luded to and shown in line drawings. An interesting point 
is the promise that in the future the step bearings at the 
foot of the vertical shaft will be arranged to be lubricated 
with water in place of oil. The results of two tests were 


given. 
Prof. Auguste Rateau of Paris, the author of the 
fourth paper, “ Different Applications of Steam Tur- 


bines,” was present, but lacking confidence in the effi- 
ciency of his English asked the secretary of the Institu- 
tion to read the abstract he had prepared. Similarly to 
the first paper, this one opened with an explanation of 
other well-known types, the better to contrast the one in- 
vented by the author. The first Rateau turbine was of 
single wheel type, somewhat resembling the De Laval, 
but this was abandoned in favor of what is styled the 
multicellular form in contradistinction to the drum form 
of the Parsons. Reports of tests on the later type are in- 
cluded. The author has great faith in his turbine for ship 
propulsion, and gave much space to the description of 
such installations. He also believes that on account of 
its efficiency at low pressures it has a future in its ability 
to utilize the exhaust steam of large noncondensing re- 
ciprocating engines when a provision is made for smooth- 
ing out the pulsations. (An abstract of this paper was 
also given in T’he Iron Age, May 26.) 

The fifth and last paper, “* The Potential Efficiency of 
Prime Movers,’’ was presented by C. V. Kerr of New 
York. In it the author sought to establish a standard 
measure for comparing the etficiency of the various types 
of prime movers. He developed a formula for each type 
of motor—water wheels, steam engines and steam tur- 
bines—and gave fnteresting tables comparing the figures 
obtained for these efficiencies corresponding to various 
makes and designs. 

Discussion. 


A written discussion received from Professor Reeve of 
Worcester, Mass., on the paper presented by Mr. Kerr 
expressed satisfaction at the attempt to establish a better 
standard of comparison for steam engine performances. 
Professor Reeve some years ago made suggestions of a 
similar sort to the committee then compiling the report 
of standard engine tests and regretted the apparent lack 
of a disposition to adopt it at that time. He hopes that 
the present agitation of the subject may lead to a de- 
cisive step in obtaining this needed standard. 

In the oral discussions of the papers Prof. Storm 
Bull of Madison, Wis., deprecated the fact that the titles 
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were all misleading, as they should have consisted of the 
names of the various turbines with which they were con- 
cerned, and objected to the word “impact” where im- 
pulse of the steam against the wheels would have been 
more exact. He also took an exception to the apparent 
assumption in Mr. Hodgkinson’s paper that the expansion 
of steam is well understood, as he believes there is much 
yet to be learned about it and that we are no nearer a 
correct understanding than the European engineers, who 
he says acknowledge their lack of the true conception of 
it. Another criticism was the reference to the Pelton 
wheel as a theoretically ideal turbine. 

George I. Rockwood of Worcester, Mass., expressed a 
wish that the subject of turbines might elicit a spirited 
discussion, such as used to be called forth by steam engine 
papers in bygone years. He frankly declared his conver- 
sion to the side of the turbine and the conviction that 
though less economical in the use of steam than the 
reciprocating engine it nevertheless proves more econoi- 
ical in the dollars expended for the horse-power returned. 
He took a decided stand against the employment of very 
high vacuum, 28 inches and above, such as is being sought 
for in turbine practice, as being too expensive to main- 
tain, and signified a preference for the jet type of con- 
denser rather than the surface type on account of its 
very low first cost. His experience with steam engines 
is that the large exhaust pipe is not so essential to low 
vacuum as turbine manufacturers seem to hold it. 

Prof. D. S. Jacobus, Hoboken, N. J., remarked the 
similarity of results given by tests of the various tur- 
bines. In other words, that there was not more difference 
in the figures obtained from different types than might 
come within the limits of reasonable error. He believes 
that many more tests are yet necessary to establish the 
supremacy of any one type. The report of the Civil Engi- 
neers of Great Britain in which they recommend a ratio 
performance of an engine to the performance of an idea! 
engine as a standard for comparisons was cited as closely 
analogous to the standard proposed in Mr. Kerr’s paper. 
Professor Jacobus was one of the committee concerned 
with the getting up of the report on engine tests referred 
to by Professor Reéve, and stated that the latter was in 
error in thinking his suggestion had been ignored, as the 
ideas presented were incorporated in the report, which 
also recommended the adoption of the factor arrived at 
by the Civil Engineers of Great Britain. 

Henry L. Doherty, New York, regretted the tendency 
to change from the old efficiency rating, fearing that it 
would confine us to the steam turbine or steam engine, 
whereas what is needed is a rating that will apply to all 
sorts of prime movers. The internal combustion engine, 
he believes, would soon be on a basis where, considering 
the available heat it might use, it would have an efficiency 
of over 100 per cent. 

H. H. Supplee, New York, in connection with the study 
of the action of steam in expanding, called attention to 
the excellent work published by Professor Stobola of 
Zurich, which is probably the best treatise ever written 
on the subject. Professor Stobola is still conducting ex- 
periments on the behavior of steam jets with diverging 
and converging nozzles, and hopes to add much more to 
the knowledge of the action of steam under such con- 
ditions. 

Concerning the friction of steam in turbines, George 
W. Colles suggested that since work lost in friction mani- 
fests itself in heat it might not altogether detract from 
the general efficiency. He believes that the objection to 
the friction in the nozzle of the De Laval turbine may 
be no more deterious than that which exists in other 
forms where the steam passes over large surfaces of 
metal after issuing from the nozzles. Concerning the 
erosion of turbine blades, Mr. Colles believes that it 
need not of necessity be charged to any other source than 
the steam itself, as it is not unlikely that steam at high 
temperature, though a gas, may erode hard metal, as 
shown in the cutting of valve seats. 

Alexander Dow, Detroit, Mich., speaking from the 
point of view of the buyer of turbines, declared that for 
his work turbines offer better returns than reciprocating 
engines. He also deplored the requirement of exceedingly 
low vacuums. While it is theoretically to be preferred. 
he believes that commercially it is not so essentigl, and 
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that turbine manufacturers are injuring themselves in 
stipulating too high vacuums. He believes that there 
will be a market for many types of turbine and that 
other considerations than theoretical efficiency will de- 
termine the extent of their adoption. Reliability he 
places above all other determining factors. The dry air 
pump, in his opinion, is installed too often to cover up 
the laziness of the engineer in preventing leaks, and the 
ejector condensers used will eventually outnumber those of 
the surface type on account of their reliability and cheap- 
ness. As considerations of most importance he recom- 
mends the use of water that is free from intrained air 
or gas in solution, tight piping and small air pipe clear- 
ances. These will secure 26 or 27 inches vacuum, stand- 
ard good practice, or even 28 inches. 

In summing up, Mr. Hodgkinson gave as a reason of 
selecting the Pelton type as the ideal turbine that it gave 
most nearly the complete reversal. He agreed that the 
word “impact” for “impulse” was a misnomer, and 
that the action of steam in the nozzles is still an abstruse 
subject. 

Speaking on the subject of the De Laval turbine and 
the question of condensers, Charles B. Rearick, New 
York, gave the opinion that 26 inches of vacuum was 
sufficient in most cases, but it is for the engineer to de- 
termine. If the cost of fuel is low he can afford to sacri- 
fice in economy, but if fuel is expensive he can well afford 
to spend more money for his condenser equipment. 

Lateness of the hour prevented further oral discussion. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


Thursday morning the fourth session was opened with 
the reading of a paper on the “ Power Plant of the Tall 
Office Building,” by James Hollis Wells of New York, and 
one on the same subject by the secretary on behalf of the 
author, Reginald Pelham Bolton of New York. 

The first paper laid stress on the intimate association 
of the architect and engineer in the designing of modern 
buildings and spoke of the desirability of such conditions. 
The points treated of were, in order: The construction 
of the building proper, including foundations, steel and 
iron work and brick and stone work—a number of specific 
buildings in New York City were referred to; elevators, 
the relative advantages of those of the electric and hy- 
draulic types; the steam plant, boilers, piping, filters, 
heaters and pumps, with some reference to ventilating; 
the electric plant and wiring. The paper was profusely 
illustrated with half-tones of work in connection with the 
buildings mentioned and also contained working draw- 
ings, as examples of foundation work and power plant 
lay out. 

Mr. Bolton’s paper was also concerned exclusively 
with work of this class common to New York City, which, 
as the author stated, may be considered as legitimately 
the home of the tall office building, an outcome of the 
excessive value of real estate. The author discussed the 
limitations of hight imposed by all considerations (usual- 
ly not grgater than 16 to 20 stories), and mentioned that 
the Park Row and St. Paul buildings, 27 and 25 stories, 
respectively, have not justified such extremely high build- 
ings. The subject of elevator equipment is one which 
received especial attention, and lack of uniformity was 
cited in the proportioning of the number and travel of 
elevators to the area, character and hight of buildings. 
The author then proceeded to enumerate facts which 
govern the decision of problems of this nature, in the 
course of which the importance of satisfactory signal 
systems between floors and cars was mentioned. A pref- 
erence was shown for hydraulic elevators by virtue of 
their simplicity, safety, ease of maintenance and control, 
factors which outweigh the apparent economy of opera- 
tion of the electric system. The disposition of the cars 
in a number of specific buildings was taken up at some 
length, several plans being shown to illustrate. The sub- 
ject of heating occupied another section of the paper and 
gave interesting details of the systems which have sur- 
vived. For instance, tue one-pipe gravity system has met 
with little favor. The two-pipe systeni, particularly with 
automatic temperature control, seems to have attained 
the greatest popularity. The overhead system of supply 
has not generally been adopted, but very recently seems 
to be gaining in favor. Various other considerations 
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were then treated, such as plumbing, lighting and me- 
chanical plant in detail. 

William H. Bryan, St. Louis, Mo., then presented a 
discussion on the two foregoing papers, in which he de- 
fends the electric elevator on the ground that it allows 
greatly reduced expense of running, particularly where 
the load is variable. 

A criticism was made by George W. Colles that in 
discussing the papers both of the authors had confined 
their remarks to tall office buildings in New York City 
and that they would not necessarily apply elsewhere, the 
limits of hight, for instance, depending entirely on the 
section. 

A regret was expressed by George I. Rockwood that 
neither of the papers had mentioned the direct plunger 
type of elevator, one which he believes is destined to 
supersede both the electrical and ordinary hydraulic 
types. A lack of data on ventilating was also noticed, 
evidently due to a tendency on the part of the owners 
to avoid installing such equipments, for the expense of 
ventilating is about three times that of heating. The 
speaker recommended subdivided systems with separate 
fans to supply each floor, rather than one central system 
to serve the whole building, an arrangement which he 
claimed to have used with success in hospital buildings. 

The electric elevator was again defended by George 
W. Nistle, Chicago, who believes that designs suitable 
for requirements of proper space, &c., will soon be forth- 
coming where the present types fail. As to the number 
of elevators for a certain building, he proposed a rule 
which may be very frequently applied. This depends on 
area, speed of the car and the intervals desired between 


H 
ears. The formula is s x T 
where H is the hight, S the speed, K a constant, deter 
mined to be about 330, and J the interval between the 
cars. To get the number of cars, he takes a size be- 
tween a maximum of 40 and a minimum of 20 square feet 
per single car and divides it into the required area. 

The subject of ventilation was again referred to by 
H. H. Supplee, who spoke of the lack of proper provisions 
in most of the tall office buildings. The 12-story Drexel 
Building in Philadelphia was briefly described, being one 
in which much attention has been given to ventilation. 

S. H. Bunnell, Watertown, N. Y., spoke of the suita- 
bility of noncondensing engines where the average load 
never falls below three-fourths full load. The direction 
for improvement is in better valve action for the simple 
engine. 

Seepage, Robert L. Gifford, Chicago, explained, had 
been successfully avoided in his own experience by using 
two coats of hot asphaltum on the ouside of concrete 
walls and another coating on the inside, to make an abso- 
lutely water proof tank. 

The, next paper, “ Middlesbrough Dock Electric and 
Hydraulic Power Plant,” prepared by Vincent L. Raven, 
chief assistant mechanical engineer of the Northeastern 
Railway, England, was read by Secretary Worthington, 
as was also a written discussion submitted by Mr. [ling 
ton. The paper gave a complete description of the equip 
ment of this dock in its present form, operated elec- 
trically, and compared by tests the improvement of the 
electric system over older hydraulic equipments, some of 
which are still in use. Originally it was provided with 
steam cranes. Later an extension was made and hy 
draulic cranes were supplied. When the present exten 
sion was proposed it was decided to replace the steam 
cranes with electric cranes and drive the electric and 
hydraulic plants from one large power station. Results 
of tests on the steam and hydraulic engines were printed. 
and also boiler tests. The workings of the two classes 
of engines were graphically shown by diagrams. Th: 
advantages of the electric system, as given in the sum 
mary, are increased facilities of control and reduced tin 
in operation. In the performing of a certain cycle of op 
erations the steam cranes operated 34 times an hour, the 
hydraulic 36 and the electic 56 times per hour. 

In the discussion Mr. Illington criticised the resu!ts, i: 
that the hydraulic apparatus, being of some 15 years 
earlier make, could not justly be compared with moder! 
electrical machinery. He believes that in the best equi] 


= area of cars required, 
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ments in the future both systems will be used, but that 
the hydraulic can be worked faster and safer than the 
electric. 

Other participants in the discussion also took excep- 
tion to the assumed advantage of electric systems, and 
believe that both have their use. It was suggested that 
a smoother, more quiet and less obtrusive working might 
be obtained with hydraulic cranes. It was also criticised 
that the question of cost of maintenance had been neg- 
lected in the paper. It was conceded that there is a great 
field for electrical power in dock work, particularly where 
frost prevails. There was still a lack of conviction that 
from all considerations there is any gain in economy by 
electric over hydraulic power. 


‘* The Use of Superheated Steam and of KReheaters in 
Compound Engines of Large Size” 


was the subject of the next paper, by Lionel H. Marks of 
Cambridge, Mass., and read in abstract by Secretary 
Worthington. The object of the paper was to collect and 
present the results of a number of unpublished tests 
made during the past five years on several high speed 
two-cylinder compound engines, all made by the same 
makers and of the same type, differing only in size, cyl- 
inder proportions and their working conditions. The 
performance of the engines was determined under differ- 
ent loads, with and without jacketing and reheating. 
The engines tested were in electric lighting plants situ- 
ated in or near Boston. These tests are tabulated, an- 
alyzed in detail in the text, and diagrams of the indicator 
cards plotted profusely. In summing up the general re- 
sults, the following were the author’s conclusions for 
large size high speed compound four-valve engines of com- 
mon proportions: 

“The jacketing of the high pressure cylinder is of 
but little value when moderately superheated steam (100 
degrees F.) is used. Reheating is probably a source of 
loss, unless it superheats the receiver steam at least 30 
degrees F., and is not fully effective unless it superheats 
about 100 degrees F. In the latter case it may be ex- 
pected to effect a saving of 6 to 8 per cent. of the total 
heat used per indicated horse-power. Jacketing the low 
pressure cylinder is shown by the steam qualities during 
expansion in the low pressure cylinder to be unnecessary 
and therefore undesirable when the reheating is effective. 
The effect of admitting moderately superheated steam to 
both the high pressure and low pressure cylindérs is to 
keep the heat consumption per indicated horse-power 
practically constant throughout a considerable range of 
loads—from half load to about one-quarter overload. 
The variation within the ordinary limits of the ratio of 
stroke to diameter in large size engines of the same power 
when using moderately superheated steani does not have 
any marked effect upon the economy of the engine. The 
size of the engine is an important factor in determining 
its efficiency.” 

In discussing the paper, Geprge H. Barrus, Boston, 
Mass., objected to the fact that tables of the tests were 
not arranged in accordance with the forms established by 
the society’s Committee on Engine Testing, and also that 
there were no copies of the original indicator diagrams 
put in the paper. 

C. V. Kerr stated that his investigations on the theory 
and practice of superheated steam had convinced him 
that the reheater would again come into favor with the 
general use of superheated steam. He called attention to 
the test in the paper which gave the lowest consumption— 
namely, 11.57 pounds per indicated horse-power—in which 
there was the highest superheat at the throttle, 60 de 
grees superheat at the low pressure admission and less 
than the average vacuum. 

George I. Rockwood remarked that better results than 
any of them were obtained several years ago on an en- 
gine of 200 horse-power, which had a high ratio of cylin- 
der volumes. These engines all have small cylinder ra- 
tios, and were it not so he affirmed they would have given 
10 or 15 per cent. better economy. A test made by Mr. 
Barrus about a year ago showed a consumption of 11.02 
pounds per indicated horse-power, a difference of 17 per 
cent. in favor of the high ratio compound. The speaker 
believed that even if a reheater does not increase the 


economy of the engine, it does increase the power beyond 
all proportion to its cost. 
The last paper, on 


** Commercial Gas Engine Tests and Proposed Stand- 
ard of Comparison,” 


was presented by Wm. T. Flint of East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
It covered the need of accurate and comprehen- 
sive testing and the essentials in testing apparatus to 
obtain such economy. The apparatus was analyzed in 
detail, and data and calculations of four complete tests 
were given, plotted to a given basis of 100 horse-power. 
This basis was obtained from the results of tests on a 
large number of small engines using natural gas for fuel, 
which showed that 345 cubic feet of mixture displacement 
per minute will give in the neighborhood of 100 rated 
horse-power. This displacement is figured from the area 
of piston, length of stroke and the greatest number of 
charges per minute at full load speed, and furnishes the 
data upon which it is proposed to establish a basis of 
comparison. It has proved simple of application and sat- 
isfactory. 

As a supplement to the paper, R. Mathot of Brussels 
contributed a report which showed remarkable figures of 
a test upon a modern gas engine. This report was illus- 
trated with blackboard drawings and an extended ex- 
planation. 

Edward J. Chambers of England added the benefit of 
his experience with gas engines, the type of prime mov- 
ers which he regards the superior of all others. In three 
large works which the speaker has erected in the last 
ten vears he used successively large boilers near the cen- 
ter of the works, with shafting running to all parts; 
next, in place of extending the shafting he carried the 
steam to the various consumers, and in the last, after con- 
sidering both steam and electricity, he resorted to gas and 
has been thoroughly satisfied with the results. His criti- 
cism of the paper was that the author had not carried his 
investigations far enough. In his own plant he uses the 
Dowson gas generating apparatus, and started with three 
sinall engines, which were twice replaced for larger ones. 
it is his practice to test his engines by indicator dia- 
grams very frequently, and he offered to furnish the so- 
ciety with more data after he has conducted his tests to 
the end of attaining more conclusive results. Already he 
has found that the saving in dollars and cents over steam 
was double. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON EXCURSIONS. 


Thursday afternoon the visitors had an option of in- 
specting the new Fisk Street Station of the Common- 
wealth Electric Company, as guests of the Chicago Edi- 
son Company, or the stockyards and packing houses, as 
guests of Swift & Co. Those who selected the former 
were carried by boat up the Chicago River to the power 
plant. A large number availed themselves of this, the 
first opportunity for outsiders to view the new steam 
turbo-generator plant there installed. The present in- 
stallation consists of three units of Curtis turbines, direct 
connected to vertical shaft revolving field General Electric 
alternators. Each unit has a capacity of 5000 kw., runs 
at a speed of 500 revolutions per minute, is supplied with 
steam at an initial pressure of 180 pounds with 150 
degrees superheat, exhausts into a vacuum of 28 inches 
and delivers three-phase 25-cycle alternating current at 
9000 volts. The current at the generated pressure is 
transmitted to substations, where it is transformed to 
60-cycle three-phase 2300-1400-volt alternating current 
and distributed by a four-wire overhead system. 

The plant will ultimately be extended to accommodate 
14 turbo-generator units of the same size as those now 
installed. These are the largest turbo-alternators ever 
built, and are the first of the vertical type to be con- 
tracted for in this country. The steam is expanded in 
two stages, the velocity being partially abstracted by the 
buckets on the wheel of the first stage and the remainder 
in those of the second. Steam is admitted at three points, 
120 degrees apart, through valves controlled by a gov- 
ernor on the top of the generator connected to the end 
of the shaft. In exterior dimensions each unit is about 
29 feet high and 16% feet in diameter. They weigh about 
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205 tons each, the revolving part alone weighing 70 tons. 
The exciters are 50-kw. 125-volt direct current generators 
driven by induction motors. Surface condensers of Al- 
berger make are used, each served by a centrifugal pump 
direct connected to a vertical engine. 

The site is a tract of about 24 acres, and the build- 
ing when completed will be 600 feet long by 230 feet wide. 
This is divided longitudinally into three parts—the coal 
receiving room, boiler house and turbine room. The 
present boiler equipment includes eight double batteries 
of Babcock & Wilcox water tube boilers, each having 
5000 square feet of heating surface and provided with 
chain grate stokers. 

Coal is brought into the receiving house on cars and 
dumped into a hopper leading to a coal crusher, through 
which the coal passes to a main conveyor and is delivered 
into bunkers above the boilers. The bunkers have a 
capacity of 2000 tons. The ash pits empty into the same 
conveyor and the ashes are elevated to hoppers in the 
upper part of the coal receiving house, from which they 
are elevated into cars. Water for condensing is taken 
from and returned to the river through concrete tunnels. 

Returning again by boat, the party was served with a 
luncheon. On both trips an excellent opportunity was 
afforded of contrasting the operation of the old forms of 
draw bridges and the several new Scherzer rolling lift 
bridges installed at Van Buren, Randolph and State 
streets, and the railroad bridge near Twelfth street, 
having a span of 275 feet. 

Thursday evening the members and guests of both 
societies were tendered a most delightful reception by 
the local members of the American Society at the Art 
Institute Building. 


CLOSING SESSION, 


The last session was held Friday morning in the as- 
sembly hall of the Lewis Institute, at West Madison and 
Robey streets. Six papers were presented, the first being 
one by William Campbell, late of the Royal School of 
Mines, London, on “ The Effects of Strain and of Anneal- 
ing in Aluminum, Antimony, Bismuth, Cadmium, Copper, 
Lead, Silver, Tin and Zinc.” Secretary Worthington read 
the paper, which was a summary of various papers handed 
in by Sir William Roberts Austin in October, 1901, form- 
ing Appendix IV to the sixth report to the Alloys Re- 
search Committee. In general, the methods and means 
of casting the metals were described and the manner of 
studying their composition and the effect of strain was 
explained and also the annealing process. The paper 
was illustrated by numerous half-tones and also by lan- 
tern slides. The plates themselves were magnified 30 
times and the lantern views again about 60 times, so that 
an inch represented about two one-thousandths of an 
inch actual size. The report is divided into separate 
treatises on the metals which were given in the title, and 
the paper is concluded with a summary of the effects to 
be noted when metal cools, the effect of strain and what 
annealing accomplishes. 

The second paper, “ Cast Iron, Strength, Composition, 
Specifications,” was read by the author, W. J. Keep, De- 
troit, Mich. The data given in the paper consisted of 19 
series of tests made by the Committee on Tests for the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 1894 and 
1895, and 12 series made in 1899 and 1901 by the Commit- 
tee on Tests for the American Foundrymen’s Association. 
In ten of these series pairs of test bars were used cast 
together, varying in size from 4 to 4 inches square and 
in the latter round bars of the same areas. ‘ne trans- 
verse strengths and the chemical compositions in the 
selections of these various bars were shown graphically 
in 14 charts. Conclusions from the test follow. The 
author called attention to the fact that strength of any 
size of test bar could not be determined from any formule 
of a test bar of any size, because the grain changes by 
slow cooling. Such strength must be obtained by the 
graphic chart. Three of these are given in the paper, 
one showing the average tensile strength per square inch, 
another the average crushing strength for a 14-inch cube, 
and the third average transverse strength of a section 1 
inch square by 12 inches long. Other charts give the 
tensile and transverse strength and shrinkage for vary- 
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ing compositions of cast iron. A table was also given 
for obtaining the strength of any size of test bar from 
the measured strength of a standard test bar, this being 
caleulated from one of the charts, and directions were given 
for its use. The author then gave proposed specifications 
for cast iron as recommended by the International Asso- 
ciation for Testing Materials at Zurich in 1895, by the 
American Foundrymen’s Association and a number of 
commercial corporations. The paper was concluded with 
comments on these specifications and the following sum- 
mary: 

“A variation of size of a casting causes a great va- 
riation in strength, because of the change in the rate of 
cooling. A variation of shape of castings which have the 
same area of cross section causes a great variation in 
strength. It is very difficult to calculate the strength of 
one form or size of test bar from the measured strength 
of another size. A test bar should be cast horizontally 
in the ordinary way and in ordinary sand the same as 
other castings. 

“The average strength of at least two test bars cast 
together should be taken. The distribution of metal in a 
square test bar gives a stronger casting than in a round 
bar of the same area of cross section and more nearly 
represents the ordinary shape of castings. A test bar 1 
inch square is the size and shape in general use.” 

In the discussion on the paper Harrington Emerson 
entered a warm testimonial to Mr. Keep in the work he 
has done, and mentioned the benefits he had derived from 
using the author’s tables. 

E. J. Chambers of the Institution expressed his pref- 
ence for rectangular sections in testing bars, this being 
the English usage, and agreed that the casting of round 
bars on end introduces conditions that do not exist in 
the common castings. 


‘“* Experiments with a Lathe Tool Dynamometer ” 


was the subject of the third paper prepared by J. T. 
Nocolson, professor of Mechanical Engineering at the 
Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, England. 
An abstract with illustrations is given in another column. 
It was read by Daniel Adams of the same city. The 
paper calls attention to the need of systematic investiga- 
tion of the forces acting upon a cutting tool since the in- 
troduction of steel such as the Taylor-White, and de- 
scribes two forms of dynamometer which were used in 
obtaining the results recorded by over 300 serial tests, 
each requiring the taking of 50 to 100 observations, These 
tests were commented upon at considerable length and 
numerous diagrams plotted to show the force on the tool 
corresponding to the area of the cut for tools ground at 
several different angles and when cutting medium cast 
iron and soft steel. Other tests were failure trials with 
variations of cutting stress, and diagrams were plotted 
in terms of duration and cutting angles. Some tables at 
the last of the paper collated extremely useful informa- 
tion with respect to variable plan angles, variable speed 
and variable cutting angles. 

The paper was highly spoken of by All entering into 
its discussion, who feel the information given is of ex- 
tremely great value and interest at the present time. 
President Wicksteed is particularly engaged in tool mak- 
ing, and remarked that he considered it the greatest rev- 
elation which ever took place when steels were produced 
that would roll off cuts in long continuous pieces colored 
purple with heat while the point of the tool was glowing 
with a dull red. He stated that the improved dyna- 
mometer devised by Dr. Nicholson gives results almost 
as accurately as a testing machine. 

Harrington Emerson told how Taylor and White came 
to discover their new steel while making a thorough time 
study of operations, and he believes that the development 
of the steel will lead to something even more valuable 
than their power to remove metal rapidly, namely, that 
it will lead men directing operations to a more thorough 
study of their entire system. In his own experience he 
was recently able to reduce the time of a certain opera- 
tion from 40 to 20 hours by the use of the new steel. 

John McGeorge, Cleveland, Ohio, expressed his thanks 
to the author, as his paper cleared up points on which he 
has long been seeking information. 


Prof. Charles H. Benjamin, Cleveland, Ohio, declared 
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that he considered this the most valuable series of ex- 
periments on the cutting power of tools that has ever 
been made in the history of engineering, and affirmed his 
intention of carrying on similar experiments during the 
coming. year at the institution with which he is con- 
nected, the Case School of Applied Science of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

At the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, Ohio, numerous 
experiments have recently been made, which were re- 
ferred to by William Pilton of Hamilton. They found 
that in cutting cast iron they did not get as good results 
as with a more uniform grade of steel castings. He be- 
lieves that by speeding up countershafts will remedy 
complaints that certain lathes will not perform their 
work, and advises retaining as far as possible a small di- 
ameter ratio of the back gears. 


Papers on Locomotives. 


The three papers on locomotives followed. The first, 
by E. A. Hitchcock of Columbus, Ohio, dealt with “ Road 
Tests of Consolidation Freight Locomotives.” Following 
a brief introduction describing the circumstances sur- 
rounding the making of the tests, classes of locomotives 
tested, the preparation for and methods of conducting 
trials, a great number of indicator cards are shown and 
complete records given of the tests. Graphically logs of 
the tests were also given. Among other conclusions it 
was stated that the greatest loss as shown by the several 
heat balances is that due to combustible matter passing 
out of the stack. 

A paper presented by Prof. W. F. M. Goss of Purdue 
University on “ Locomotive Testing Plants”’ was an ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive one, beginning with the experi- 
ments of Alexander Borodin, engineer in chief of the 
Russian Southwestern Railway, in 1881 and 1882. This 
was an exceedingly crude plant in which the power of 
the locomotive was absorbed in the driving of the shaft- 
ing and machinery. The first plant at Purdue Univer- 
sity, installed in 1890, was described and illustrated at 
considerable length, and also the second and present 
Purdue plant, which was put in place following the de- 
struction of the first by fire in 1894. The new plant has 
many important changes, chief of which is that it will 
accommodate any locomotive of which the driving wheel 
base does not exceed 18% feet. The layout of the plant 
and the details of the dynamometer, brakes and other ap- 
paratus are fully explained. The paper also describes 
experiments conducted by Robert Quayle at Kaukauna 
in 1893, under the direction of the American Railway Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association. Mr. Quayle was also respon- 
sible for the plant of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company erected in 1895 at Chicago. Description and il- 
lustrations of this plant were given. The locomotive 
testing plant at Columbia University, New York, installed 
in 1899, was another which received an illustrated de- 
scription. Prof. F. R. Hutton, the society’s secretary, 
was intimately associated with negotiations leading up 
to the gift of the Baldwin locomotive to Columbia. The 
last plant described is that of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system at the World’s Fair in St. Louis, which is at pres- 
ent in operation, and from which valuable records of 
tests are anticipated, these to be made public later on 
in the year. The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the American Master Mechanics’ Association 
have both been called into advisement by the Pennsyl- 
vania Company in connection with these tests, and have 
appointed committees who will give a large part of their 
attention to the tests. 

The last paper on locomotives was entitled “ Testing 
Locomotives in England” and was a compi.ation of 
answers received from communications addressed to 
various of the English railways inquiring as to their 
methods of making locomotive tests. These were the 
testing plant of the Great Western Railway, submitted 
by G. J. Churchward of Swinden; measured tests, instru- 
ments and results required, submitted by W. F. Petti- 
grew, locomotive superintendent of the Furness Rail- 
way, and other methods of testing deseribed by John F. 
Mackintosh of the Caledonia Railway, Sir Douglass Fox 
and T. Harry Richy of the Paff Vale Railway. 

Secretary Worthington spoke of the gratitude which 
locomotive engineers in Europe generally feel toward 
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Professor Goss for what he has done in the matter of 
locomotive testing at Purdue University, and conveyed 
regrets of several locomotive superintendents in England 
that they could not attend this convention. 

Director Carmen of the Lewis Institute then intro- 
duced Judge Kohlsaat, the president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Lewis Institute, who gave an address of 
welcome to the American Society and the Institute. His 
remarks bore on the good he hopes to see achieved by 
their institution in coming years, and hoped that it might 
produce many men of the character of those whom he 
was addressing. In concluding, he asked the criticism 
and encouragement of the members of the two societies, 
and expressed the wish that their meeting there might in 
some way foster thé building up and strengthening of 
their institution. 

R. W. Hunt announ_ed the death of a distinguished 
member of the American Society, David R. Fraser, which 
was received with an expression of sorrow on the part 
of President Swasey. 

President Swasey, speaking for the members of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, expressed 
their pleasure in the fortunate outcome of the plans 
which had brought about the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers as guests and co-workers to this convention. 
Professor Wicksteed replied for the institution, and 
voiced their appreciation for the kindness and courtesy 
with which they had been received. He stated that this 
had been the largest meeting of mechanical engineers 
ever assembled, 933 being the total number of individuals 
finally registered, including members and guests of both 
organizations. (Between 90 and 100 of these were vis- 
itors from abroad.) He then offered the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers desires to take this 
occasion to convey to the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers its warm thanks for all that has been done for the pleas- 
ure and profit of its members. It desires especially to thank the 
Council and executive officers of the American Society for cour- 
tesies, official and personal, and for the arrangements which 
have been made for it to study American industry in its home 
field. The Institution further desires to record the pleasure its 
members have received from the opportunities extended to them 
during their stay in Chicago and in their joint participation in 
the Chicago meeting. The visitors ask that in the resolutions 
of thanks for specific things, which are about to be presented to 
this joint meeting, they may be particularly included, and that 
they, as well as the members of the American Society, may be 
identified with them. 

Secretary Hutton presented resolutions, expressing 
the thanks of the convention to the city of Chicago and 
to the various corporations which had extended the privi- 
leges of visiting their works, and to the trustees of the 
Art Institute and the Lewis Institute for the reception 
and courtesies extended to them. 

The convention adjourned sine die. 

As the guests of the Lewis Institute the members 
were invited to the dining rooms at the top of the build- 
ing, where they were served with luncheon. 


Visit to the International Harvester Company’s Me- 
Cormick Works, 

Following the luncheon at the Lewis Institute, one 
party of the members and guests were conveyed by cable 
and steam cars to the works of the International Harves- 
ter Company. The visitors passed through the streets 
of a hard wood luinber yard belonging to the McCormick 
plant, in which 50,000,000 feet of hard wood lumber were 
stored, claimed to be the largest hard wood lumber yard 
in the world; thence through the wood department of the 
company, where an elaborate system of exhaust for shav- 
ings and dust is in use, each separate machine working in 
a hood from which the shavings are sucked up through 
inclined pipes to a main above, from which they are 
passed through cyclones or separators and into the boiler 
room. The new malleable iron foundry attracted keen 
attention, as apparatus and methods are in vogue there 
that are new to the craft. The annealing ovens are fed 
with coal dust fuel by apparatus of the Sturtevant type. 
The tops of the ovens are removed by an overhead elec- 
tric crane to permit the loading and unloading of the an- 
nealing pots. After annealing the pots are lifted out 
by the crane, and their contents dumped into a device 
which separates the packing from the castings. In this 
building several hundred Pridmore molding machines are 
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in use. On entering the core room, the visitors were 
surprised to see 100 girls at the core benches instead of 
men and boys. John G. Wood, the general superintendent 
of the plant, stated that the girls were able to make bet- 
ter wages there than in almost any other class of skilled 
labor, and that the company were well pleased with the 
change. The room is ventilated by air blast, which keeps 
the air pure and overcomes the unpleasant effect of radia- 
tion of heat from the ovens. In this connection, F. A. 
Flather, the general manager of plants, for the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, who piloted the party, ex- 
plained that every known means for insuring the health 
and comfoftt of the employee was used in the plant, in- 
cluding a constant supply of pure drinking water from an 
8-inch artesian well over 1500 feet deep. Thoroughly 
modern systems of sanitation, heating and ventilation also 
contributed to the welfare of the operatives. Attention 
was also called to a new eight-story warehouse, 500 feet 
long and 80 feet wide, with 20-foot loading platforms 
running the entire length at either side. The building is 
of fire proof construction, steel and brick, and the plat- 
forms are roofed with wire glass. 

The whole plant covers 170 acres of land, of which 80 
acres are under roof, gives employment to 9300 hands dur- 
ing the busy season, and has a capacity for turning out on 
an average of one finished machine every 24 seconds. 


Other Excursions. 

From the McCormick works the visitors who had 
taken in the stock yards tour the day previous, and con- 
sequently had not yet seen the Fisk street power station 
of the Commonwealth Electric Company, were conveyed 
thither down the Chicago River on the steamship “ In- 
dianapolis.” 

Guests who had seen the Fisk Street Power Station 
the day previous continued on their journey on the Santa 
Fé train through the clearing yards of the Union Trans- 
fer Company, then back to the main line of the road at 
McCook, thence southward to Romeo, where they disem- 
barked and were transferred to boats on the drainage 
canal. The greater length of the canal proper was thus 
inspected, including the controlling works at Lockport 
at the southwestern terminus of the canal. Isham Ran- 
dolph, chief engineer of the Sanitary District, explained 
to his guests the method of excavating the canal, the 
engineering difficulties that were encountered and showed 
the operation of the controlling works by having the 
dam raised and lowered. 

This excursion was given jointly under the auspices 
of the Sanitary District, the Union Transfer Company 
and the Western Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The delightful programme of the week was finally 
concluded Friday evening with a special concert by the 
Thomas Orchestra, given ini the Auditorium Theatre to 
the members of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers and their 
ladies and guests by the local members of the American 
Society. The concluding number of the concert was the 
rendering of the national hymns of the two countries, 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee” and “ God Save the King.” 
These, as is well known, are set to the same air. The 
audience arose and joined in singing two verses of each 
hymn, and the effect was an impressive one, which will 
long be remembered by those who had the pleasure of 
participating. It may well be taken as a significant indi- 
cation of the good feeling which exists between the two 
countries and a happy omen of the advancement in engi- 
neering knowledge which is certain to accrue from the 
sympathetic co-operation of these two national associa- 
tions of mechanical engineers. 

nti tina 


Justice Windes of the Appellate Court has ruled that 
the city‘of Chicago is not permitted to alter plans and 
specifications for public works after sealed bids have been 
received according to plans previously adopted. This de- 
cision overruled Judge Brown’s ruling, in which he re- 
fused to grant an injunction asked for by John Mohr & 
Sons, bidders on the boiler plant of the , Fourteenth 
street station, enjoining the city from completing the con- 
tract with S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Racine, 
Wis.. Judge Windes ruled that permission to change a 
bid is a clear violation of the purpose, intent and spirit 
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of the law, and opens the door for preferences and fa- 
voritism as between bidders; that when a bid is changed 
it is no longer a sealed bid, submitted in the first place. 
The contract was awarded to the Freeman Company sev- 
eral months ago at about $95,000, they being the .lowest 
bidders, but after the bidding they were permitted by the 
city engineer’s office to make changes in the plan for feed 
water purifiers, and it was against this feature that the 
injunction was prayed for. 
—--——— > e —_——_ — 


The Crane Puller. 


Crane & Richardson of 112 Water street, Boston, are 
manufacturing a new puller for machine shop use, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The beam is 
provided with holes to take pins holding the arms in va- 
rious desired positions. The puller is the reverse of an 
arbor press, yet it may be used also as an arbor press, as 
shown in the illustration, where the turning of the thread 
is forcing the plug into the hole in the cam. In reversed 
position of the cam the force would be exerted as a pull- 
er. One usefulness of the tool is in loosening pulleys on 
shafting, which is oftentimes impossible by ordinary 
methods, excepting when attended by serious injury to 
the pulley. Once loosened by the puller, it is an easy mat- 
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ter to drive the pulley off the shaft. The puller is fur- 
nished in two sizes, one with beam 14 inches long, arms 
10 inches from bottom of beam to top of hook, and the 
nut 3 inches long. The other size has q 10-inch beam, 
arms 6 or 9 inches, and is made especially to be a part of 
an automobile kit of tools for repair uses. The puller 
may be used as a jack in emergencies. 

seth sani Miele 


The Standard Scale & Supply Company. 


The limited partnership of the Standard Scale & Sup- 
ply Company, Limited, Pittsburgh, with a capital of 
$75,000, has been succeeded by a corporation known as 
the Standard Scale & Supply Company, with an author- 
ized capital of $600,000, of which $450,000 has been is- 
sued. This concern have just finished the building of a 
large new scale factory at Beaver Falls, Pa., their old 
plant at Bellefonte, Pa., having been abandoned. Their 
new factory embodies the results of a dozen years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of high grade scales, is elec- 
trically equipped throughout and is a most modern fac- 
tory in every way. This new plant has been necessitated 
by the steady growth of the business of the company, 
the Standard scales having become widely and favorably 
known. 

——_3»-- oa — 

The fire loss of the United States and Canada for the 
month of May, according to the records of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, shows a total of $15,221,400, and 
the aggregate for the first five months of the year 
amounts to $161,887,750, as compared with $69,670,000 
for the corresponding period of last year, and $76,860,500 
for the first five months of 1902. 
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The Burgers System of Blast Furnace Con- 
struction. 





As most of our readers are aware, blast furnaces in 
Germany are usually built without any shell of plate 
work, such as is now practically universal in this coun- 
try. The top rigging is supported by a framework of 
structural material, entirely independent of the masonry, 
which is held in place laterally by a succession of steel 
bands, while vertically it is free to expand or contract 
with variations of temperature. Whether exposed or 
contained in a shell of plates, the brickwork is rapidly 
attacked by the mechanical and chemical action of the 
contents of the furnace, and in consequence rapidly un- 
dergoes a change of shape. This leads to irregularity 
of working and increased consumption of coke. It is 
in order to counteract this tendency by cooling the ma- 
sonry that German furnaces are built as stated above, 
while in America extensive use is made of cooling plates. 

A leader in the attempt to prolong the life of fur- 
nace linings is Mr. Burgers of Gelsenkirchen, whose ef- 
forts have taken the direction of decreasing the thick- 
ness of the brickwork, especially in the upper part of 
the bosh, binding it together with metal as strongly as 
possible, and at the same time making extensive use of 
water cooling. He first designed and put into use a pe- 
culiar form of mantle plate, built up of eight segments 
bolted together, the joints resting on the columns. For 
further security this plate is surrounded by two iron 
or steel bands. Its inner wall is sprayed on the outside 
with a moderate amount of water, which, collecting in 
the lower part, is from there piped away as most con- 
venient. This water cooled mantle plate, shown in Fig. 
1, has been in use in several furnaces for some years. 
On the inside it is protected between the .ribs by little 
more than 2 inches of firebrick. 

The next step was to build the whole stack of cast iron 
plates of similar construction. These plates, the details 
of which are shown in Fig. 2, rest on the mantle plate, 
each section being 144 meters (58 inches) high and con- 
sisting of segments 1% to 2 meters (58 to 78 inches) in 
width. The segments are firmly bolted together, and 
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The amount of cooling water required is not large 
enough to jeopardize the success of the system. It 
amounts to. about 15 gallons per minute for every 100 
square feet of the shell, the increase in temperature of 
the water amounting to about 36 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The upper part of the furnace is built of brickwork 
in the usual manner, as water cooling would cause prac- 
tical difficulties, owing to the liability of interruption to 
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the supply, and also because the wear on this part of the 
furnace is insignificant as compared with that lower 
down. 

The weight of the various parts and the amount of 
cooling water required are shown in the following table, 
the figures for the first two furnaces apparently being 
calculated, while those for the Vulcan furnace are doubt- 
less taken from actual practice: 


“ Vulcan’ Furnace at Duisburg. 


7 te ————————_ Cast iron furnace. ——_————.Brick furnace. 

2. Pe epee eee CS eee eee 28,251 cubic feet. ......-e 10,594 cubic feet. 
{Iron.. § 420 ix wa. 18 T. 10 T. 70 T. 160 T. 2S ee 10 T. 

Weight of stack. . ? ( Castings, Bolts. Bands. Plates. Plates. Castings. Bolts. Bands. 
EE - BS. 00. cise. Sn Sw RA sid ab 4 cateta sense sate ata Eins dn en bese alae 100 tons. 

’ SE ii diaks op ao eal Ns 6.6 0. 6:0 4.9 43 wb.k See w Ss « 90-0 6.40 CE ae eh ee ae 270 tons. 

Weight per foot of stack............. OS RR FE SU eee eee Od orth is catandadi 19 tons. 

ae surface in Midler tenekie ds o0taee RS c.g keh eRe a coeweaed 150 cooling plates....... 1,635 square feet. 

Cooling water per minute. ...0.16 gallons per square foot = 792 gallons......10.5 gallons per plate 0.15 gallons per square foot 


(without tuyeres) 


each is surrounded by two heavy bands. All joints are 
machined and packed with asbestos, and a rust joint is also 
formed, in order to insure absolute tightness. Each segment 
is sprayed individually, or a waste water trough may be 
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provided for every three rings. The troughs are con- 
nected by pipes so that the waste water can be carried 
away at a few points only. Internally, the segments are 
covered with firebrick, the bosh and hearth being built of 
carbon blocks. 


= 1,575 gallons. = 245 gallons. 


Figures for the furnaces more recently constructed on 
the Burgers system are given below: 
Mantle Mantle, 
plate, measured 


measured at b Thick- 
alongthe (onthe Bolts. Bands. Thick- ness 
periphery inside) Pounds Pounds ness of 
at a. tons per per per of brick 
tons per square square square shell. work. 
foot run. foot. foot. foot. Inches. Inches. 
Furnaces I and V 
at Gelsenkirchen . 0.609 0.304 5 20 2.7 2.7 
Furnace at Bruck- 
DOU ss uawens 0.685 0.380 8 20 3.1 4.7 


The Vulean furnace at Duisburg, of this construction, 
has been working for the last five years, giving perfect 
satisfaction. At the large works in Bruckhausen the 
furnace of this type has been running since the middle of 
February, making 500 tons of basic Bessemer pig iron 
daily, and giving no trouble. The consumption of coke 
is the same as in the brick furnace—namely, 20 cwts. 
per ton of iron. A 250-ton Burgers furnace is also being 


built at Schalke. 
o> _—__- 


The Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, emphatically 
deny any insinuation that their plate mill has closed 
down as the result of an accident or for any other reason. 
They also say that while there have been some few acci- 
dents in that mill, as well as in others, leading to the 
temporary cessation of work, the rail mill is in full opera- 
tion and sufficient business is in hand to continue it in 
that shape the balance of the year. 
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The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The one hundred and thirty-eighth regular meeting 
of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association was held 
Wednesday evening, June 1, at the Manufacturers’ Club 
in that city. Alexander E. Outerbridge, Jr., occupied 
the chair in the absence of the president. 

The Delaware River Steel Casting Company, Chester, 
Pa., represented by G. Weaver Loper, was elected to 
membership in the association. 

The committee in charge of the “ vaudeville dinner ” 
held last month reported, and was discharged with 
thanks. 

The committee in charge of the World’s Fair foundry 
exhibit reported through Dr. E. E. Brown, a member 
of the Executive Committee, who had recent advices 
from Dr. J. A. Holmes, chief of the Department of Mines 
and Metallurgy, that the foundry building proper is being 
erected at the expense of the Exposition management at 
a cost of about $6500. No charge will be made for space, 
but it will be alloted to the parties making application for 
for same. The foundrymen’s headquarters, a building 
82 x 100 feet, adjoining the foundry, is being erected, and 
besides containing offices of those in charge of the foun- 
dry work will contain rooms for pattern storage, &c. 
General reception rooms for visiting foundrymen and 
others interested in their work will also be provided. 

A portion of the foundry will be operated partly 
through the co-operation of St. Louis foundrymen, using 
their own molders and helpers and making castings for 
the trade. Small light high grade castings in brass, 
bronze and iron will also be made, the expense of the 
work being met by the sale of these articles on the 
Exposition grounds. The money originally subscribed 
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After adjournment, which was taken until September 
7, the next regular meeting, luncheon was served on the 
roof garden of the club. 


The Ball Engine Company’ s New Engine Shop. 


The Ball Engine Company of of Erie, Pa., have for some 
time been hampered by lack of space, and as their old 
location did not permit of adequate extension they have 
started to build a new plant upon a larger piece of 
ground. They have now completed and in operation the 
engine shop as shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. The building 
in its constructional details was designed by F. Felkel of 
Pittsburgh. It is arranged in all features with a view to 
future extension as needed. The saw tooth roof adopted 
for the wings has been modified from the usual practice 
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Fig. 1.—Side Rlevation of Half of the Machine Shop, Showing 
the Special Arrangement of the Saw Tooth Roof. 
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Fig. 2.—Transverse Section. 


THE BALL ENGINE COMPANY'S NEW SHOP. 


by the various manufacturers to insure the exhibit is to 
be used in erecting and equipping the foundrymen’s head- 
quarters above mentioned. The Exposition management 
is, therefore, asking the contributors, both voluntary 
and for space, to remit their subscriptions to F. C. 
Schwedtman, Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo., who is 
president of the St. Louis Foundrymen’s Association 
and acting as treasurer of the Foundry Exhibit Commit- 
tee. All funds received will be accounted for and a list 
of same duly enrolled and published. With the co-opera- 
tion they are receiving, Dr. Holmes advises us, the suc- 
cess of the foundry exhibit is assured, and will be a credit 
to the foundry industry and to all who have assisted in 
the undertaking. 

The paper of the evening, entitled “ Application of the 
electric furnace to the treatment of iron, either iron ore, 
cast iron, mixed scrap, &c., also the refining of iron into 
steel and the production of special grades of steel,” was by 
P. MeN. Bennie of Fitzgerald & Bennie, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., by whom it was also read. The paper*was fully il- 
lustrated by lantern slides showing the different styles 
of furnaces, and at the conclusion Mr. Bennie was ten- 
dered a vote of thanks for his excellent paper. 


principally to prevent trouble from snow and ice. As 
is shown in the side elevation, Fig. 1, the saw teeth are 
alternated with nearly flat spaces of equal width, and do 
not reach the high portion of the building by several 
feet. The flat portion of the roof is carried across this 
space. This is designed to permit the wind to _ get 
through and cut out the snow which would otherwise 
bank in the corners, and the experience of the past winter 
seems to prove that it is effectual. Incidentally, it avoids 
interference with the lower row of windows on the high 
portion of building and gives more convenient access to 
the roof, as one can walk from end to end of the build- 
ing on the flat portion of roof. 

The floor, excepting tool foundations, consists of 12 
inches of concrete, in which are imbedded 3 x 3 inch 
sleepers spaced 30 inches and covered with %-inch maple. 
The heating system is indirect, with underground con- 
duits. The exhaust from the shop engine is used in the 
heating coils without back pressure, there being a 10- 
inch exhaust pipe open to the atmosphere at all times. 
This is, perhaps, an unusual practice, but it works per- 
fectly, even in the coldest weather. As steam is used for 
testing engines in exceedingly intermittent quantity and 
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at various pressures, it is necessary to have the boilers 
under easy control. 

Two 150 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox boilers are 
installed. They are designed for 200 pounds working 
pressure, are fitted with controllable superheaters and 
are equipped with Dutch oven furnaces and forced draft. 
The blower performs a double duty. In addition to 
forcing air under the boilers it is connected to the down 
draft forges in the blacksmith shop, and so exhausts the 
smoke and gas formed there. 

Pipes for compressed air are carried in the floor to 
all parts of the building and connections are brought out 
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future extension plans consist in extending this portion 
of the shop 60 feet, thus giving them 130-foot run, which 
much as they can serve economically. Electrical 
driving is employed throughout. 

When arranging the equipment of the engine shop, spe- 
cial attention was paid to the grouping of the tools so as 
to leave as much free floor 
vide for the continuous 
the erecting floor. 

It will be noted in Fig. 3 that the crane system is so 
arranged as to allow the easy handling of materials 
with as little trucking as possible. The main traveling 
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Fig. 3—Floor Plan, Showing the 


THE BALL ENGINE 


at convenient points. The erecting floor is covered by a 
Pawling & Harnishfeger crane of 70-foot span and 50,000 
pounds capacity, with a 10,000-pound auxiliary hoist. The 
larger tools are arranged along one side only of this 
floor, thus not encroaching unduly upon the erecting 
floor, and not putting too much work on this crane. 
Chree smaller cranes of the three-motor type run at right 
ngles to this one and serve other tools. They run out 
inder the main crane far enough so that work may read- 
ly be dropped by one and picked up by the other, so that 
t is never necessary to put work on a truck to transfer 
rom one-crane to another. These smaller cranes are ar- 
anged in alternate bays, the intervening overhead space 
eing available for countershafting. They at present 
ave but about 70-foot run, so that they do not tend as 
iany machines as they are capable of, but part of the 
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Arrangement of Machinery 


Equipment. 


NEW SHOP. 


crane running through the center of the shop, which it 
might be mentioned is kept chiefly as an erecting floor, is 
fed by a system of wall jib cranes covering all portions of 
the shop where heavy work is performed. This permits 
the conveyance throughout all machining processes of any 
heavy work entirely by means of the crane. 

An interesting feature of the shop will be noted in 
Fig. 3, in a test block provided in the south end of the 
erecting floor. This is made of cast iron plates containing 
T-slots, so that any type of completed engine may be read- 
ily bolted in a true position and quickly coupled to the 
steam and exhaust mains for testing. This is facilitated 
by universally jointed piping. 

The offices, foundry and pattern shop are still in the 
old location, but will eventually be transferred to the new 
site. 
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The Volume of Money. 


The decrease in the volume of money, both in the 
Treasury and in circulation, during May, is accounted 
for by the large gold shipments, and these in turn are 
accounted for, in greater or less degree, by the payments 
on account of the Panama Canal. Roughly speaking, the 
decrease in the total stock of money in the month was 
$30,000,000, a little more than three-fourths of which 
was taken from the money outside the Treasury. In 
spite of the gold exports the amount of money in circu- 
lation on June 1 was $127,000,000, or 5.3 per cent. greater 
than one year before. 

It is impossible to find in the course of business or the 
range of prices any direct effect of the month’s decrease 
or the year’s increase. These figures, like the whole 
course of business for the past eight years, refute all the 
propositions of the cheap money advocates, whether free 
silverites or the more rational bimetallists. We were 
then told—and it was repeated four years ago—that dol- 
lar wheat would never again be seen unless the cur- 
rency were diluted by the addition of silver coined on 
private account and an unlimited legal tender. But 
wheat has for some time been a good deal over a dollar. 
This might be seized upon as evidence that the increase 
of the currency in the past 12 months had stimulated 
prices but for the fact that the advance in wheat has 
been out of all proportion to the increase of the currency, 
while some other prices have remained nearly stationary 
or declined. The prices of iron and cotton are clearly 
determined by conditions affecting those particular com- 
modities. Prices of all commodities must be affected 
similarly, if at all, by a change in the volume of money. 
Where changes present the widest range of variations 
individual causes must be recognized. 

There is more money than there was a year ago, but 
the returns of bank clearings show that less money is 
being used. The situation is analogous to that of a rail- 
road that adds td its rolling stock when the traffic is de 
clining—more cars stand idle. The notion that more 
money is used because there is miore money has been 
disproved again and again, but it dies hard. Prices 
have risen when there was a scarcity of currency but 
an eagerness to buy on credit; they have declined when 
money was abundant in bank vaults and the Treas- 
ury but men were indisposed to buy. Doubtless an 
abundance of money sometimes stimulates buying, but 
it does not uniformly operate so, and when it encourages 
speculation the actual advantage to the community is 
more than dubious. 

Where money has depreciated as the result of large 
additions of a currency which, being irredeemable, is 
also unexportable, there have been advances in prices, 
but these were only nominal prices; the number of units 
was increased because the value of each unit had de- 
clined, but prosperity so produced is limited to a par- 
ticular class, and what that gains othér classes lose. 

A comparison between the volume of the currency and 
the amount of bank clearings will show how insignificant 
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an increase in the volume is compared with an increase 
in the rapidity of circulation. The foundations of the 
state of trade lie deeper than the conditions that can 
be changed by the Mint or the banks. 

ssstetnienin iinet 


The High Cost of Steel for Ships. 


Some of the witnesses who appeared before the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission have referred to the high price 
of domestic steel as one of the handicaps on,the building 
of ships for the ocean carrying trade. At present prices 
for steel plates and angles, American shipbuilders on the 
Atlantie Coast are charged about $12 per gross ton more 
than British shipbuilders pay for the same class of mate- 
rial laid down in their yards. This is something over 40 
per cent. increased cost which the American shipbuilder 
pays, as compared with the British shipbuilder. The 
higher cost of shipyard labor in this country is, of course, 
a much more serious handicap than the cost of steel. Pos- 
sibly, as this is well known to American steel manufactur- 
ers, they have not deemed it incumbent on them to make 
any sacrifice for the benefit of the shipbuilders, since it 
would not be sufficient to meet the necessities of the situ- 
ation. Nevertheless, it would appear to be sound policy 
for the steel manufacturers to make special rates for 
builders of ocean vessels. They are at present taking 
orders for export at prices very close to the rates paid by 
British shipbuilders. Orders for ocean going vessels 
might very properly be classed in the same category as ex- 
port orders. A sale to an American shipbuilder should 
surely be considered as good a commercial transaction as 
a sale to a buyer located at some distant port in Mexico, 
South America or Europe. It would seem to be an easy 
matter to make an arrangement of this kind. 

At present the outlook is not very promising for much 
business from the shipbuilders even if such an induce- 
ment was offered. The ocean shipping interests are suf- 
fering from other handicaps besides the higher cost of 
steel in America. Still, every little helps, and possibly 
the reduction in the cost of building ships which would 
be accomplished through a lower price for plates and an- 
gles might bring some business from a trade which is now 
practically lifeless. No sacrifice of profits would be suf- 
fered, as with the absence of such trade no profits are 
now being made on steel for ocean ships. The steel man- 
ufacturers peed business, or they would not take orders 
for export at the low prices necessary to secure them. If 
they should even slightly revive the demand from the 
shipbuilding trade, it would be just so much tonnage 
gained. Those who have the management of the great 
plate and structural mills should seriously consider this 
matter. They should not permit themselves to rest under 
the imputation that they are in even the slightest degree 
responsible for the present prostfation in the ocean carry- 
ing trade. As matters now stand, they have been ar- 
raigned at the bar of public opinion, and should free 
themselves from the danger of a particularly severe at- 
tack upon their methods of doing business. 

When the Merchant Marine Commission makes up 
its report, giving a summary of the testimony presented 
to it, this is one of the points likely to receive careful! 
consideration. It must be borne in mind that publi: 
sentiment regarding the necessities of our shipping inter- 
ests is getting worked up to a high tension. If it should 
be shown that important American manufacturing inter 
ests are presenting obstacles to the development of the 
ocean carrying trade, a feeling of hostility may be en 
gendered which will be seriously prejudicial to still great 
er interests. Export sales of American manufactures ti 
foreign consumers at lower rates than to domestic buyer: 
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are now being harshly criticised. In no line, however, do 
they appear to be operating so disadvantageously to other 
American interests as in the case of ocean shipping. 
— +e 

An active movement is in progress in New England in 
support of the negotiation of a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada. The sentiment toward reciprocity 
has always been strong in New England, but new life 
has been given to the agitation in favor of it by the 
activity of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. Through 
the energetic efforts of the officers of that body, the man- 
ufacturers and business men of New Engiand have given 
their enthusiastic support to the cultivation of more 
widespread sentiment on this question. It is claimed that 
while reciprocity with Canada would be of especial benefit 
to the business interests of New England, it would at 
the same time operate greatly to the advantage of the 
entire northern border of the United States. Although 
the enthusiasm of those who are conducting this propa- 


Canadian 


ganda would seem to justify their hope of success, the 
movement appears to have little chance of accomplish- 
ment, those 
prevailing a few years since, when Canadian interests 
The manufac- 


Conditions have radically changed from 


were earnestly seeking trade reciprocity. 
turing interests of Canada have attained such develop- 
ment that they feel entitled to their home trade. The 
policy of the Dominion Government appears to be in 
favor of thoroughly protecting domestic manufactures, 
even if it is necessary to go to extremes in that respect. 
Against such a policy we of the United States are not in 
a position to make any criticism or enter any protest. 
Our industries have been built up by the same methods. 
It would be of considerable advantage to us now if ft! 
Canadian Government should be willing to make a treaty 
for the free interchange of all the products of both coun- 
tries. It is, of course, possible that some reason which 
does not now appear may influence Canada to favor such 
a step. Nevertheless it seems highly improbable. 





Labor Notes. 


At Albuquerque, N. M., on June 2, Judge Baker of the 
District Court made permanent the injunction restrain- 
ing the striking Santa Fé machinists from molesting the 
company’s property or interfering with non-union em- 
ployees. A motion by the machinists to modify the in- 
junction so as to permit them to converse with non-union 
men was denied. 


The sheet metal workers of Boston have made a de- 
mand for an eight-hour day with a $3 minimum wage. 
Some of the employers have granted the demand. 


The boiler makers employed by the Central New Eng- 
land Railroad have gone on strike out of sympathy with 
the boiler makers of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. 


The International Association of Machinists have 
sent notice of a referendum vote to the members of the 
order, the vote to be on the question, “ Shall a general 
strike be ordered in all shops affected by article 21, sec- 
tion 2 of the constitution; and are you willing to con- 
tribute the necessary assessments for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the fight to a successful conclusion?” Tre article 
in question provides that after August 1, 1905. “1:0 mem- 
ber of the association shall operate more tian one ma- 
chine or accept work by the piece, premium, merit, task 
or contract system under penalty of expulsion; and that 
in shops where such systems are now in operation they 
must be discontinued before July 1, 1904.” The circular 
states that the General Executive Board gave the matter 
serious attention at their recent meeting at Washington, 
because of the changed condition of trade, and passed a 
resolution setting forth that “in view of the large num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts now in progress and the pres- 
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Board is of the 
opinion that the article could not possible be enforced 
excepting by a protracted strike involving thousands of 
members, which would render necessary the levying of 
assessments which might be in force for a considerable 


ent slackness of trade the Executive 


time.” Therefore it was decided to submit the question 
to a referendum vote. 





PERSONAL. 


John H. Pierce, president of the Western Tube Com- 
pany, Kewanee, IIl., has resigned on account of ill health. 
Mr. Pierce is succeeded by A. M. Hewlett, formerly vice- 
president of the company. 


Theron J. Crane of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, has 
returned from Europe. 


Charles E. Billings, head of the Billings & Spencer 
Company, Hartford, Coun., has retired from the Board 
of Fire Commissioners of his city, after 12 years as their 
president. On June 1 his associates presented him with 
a handsome and elaborate block and gavel of mahogany 
and silver. The occasion was a dinner given in honor of 
Mr. Billings and another retiring member of the board. 

Henry C. Frick has stated that he will not be a candi- 
date for United States Senator from Pennsylvania, to 
succeed the late M. S. Quay. 

C. C. Tyler has resigned his position as superintend- 
ent of the works of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., and has been appointed 
general superintendent of all the works of the Allis- 
Chalmers-Bullock interests in the United States. Mr. 
Tyler, who will enter upon his new duties on June 15, 
will make his headquarters at Milwaukee. His record 
in the practical management of great machine shops is 
one of the best in the country. Before Mr. Tyler went to 
Pennsylvnia he had made an excellent reputation, and 
at Pittsburgh, where he has been for half a dozen years, 
he enhanced this by the results he achieved in increasing 
the efficiency of the Westinghouse electric works. In en- 
tering upon his larger field of duty he is sure to carry 
with him the congratulations of the engineering profes- 
sion. His appointment is another evidence of the care 
and strength by which the Allis-Chalmers Company or- 
ganization is being wrought together. 

Mason D. Pratt has opened an office for the conduct 
of a general engineering business at 18 North Third 
street, Harrisburg, Pa. For the past 13 years he has 
been connected with the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
first as street railway engineer and latterly as engineer in 
charge of the construction of the new frog and switch 
shops. 

,aul M. Mowrey, who for the last three years has 
been connected with the Merchants’ Trust Company as 
adviser on industrial investments, has been made vice- 
president of the Engineering Company of America, 74 
Broadway, New York. Mr. Mowrey has been prominent- 
ly identified with the engineering and contracting busi- 
ness since 1888. 

Powell Evans, who for some years has been vice- 
president of Merchant & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
has been elected president, to succeed the late Clarke Mer- 
chant. 

Albert J. Pitkin, vice-president of the American Lo- 
comotive Company, has been elected president, to suc- 
ceed the late Samuel R. Callaway. 

Henry Jones has been appointed superintendent of the 
mills of the United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Henry W. Thomas, resigned. 

Ernest Tietrers as been appointed superintendent of 
the Bessemer plant of the Republic lron & Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, succeeding W. R. Edwards, de- 
ceased. Peter J. Gordon, superintendent of the blooming 
and billet mills, will be his assistant, in addition to his 
present work. Mr. Tietgens has been with the Bessemer 
plant for two years. 

J. Langeloth, president of the American Metal Com- 
pany of New York, has sailed for Europe. 

On his retirement from the commissionership of the 
National Metal Trades’ Association, E. F. Du Bru] will 
take up the organization of a cement company to develop 
a property in Jackson County, Ohio. 
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The Navy Department’s Plans. 


All Vessels Authorized by Congress to Be 
Speedily Constructed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 1904.—Orders have been 
given to expedite the preparation of the specifications for 
the battle ship and two armored cruisers authorized by 
the last naval appropriation act, and it is now expected 
that the contracts for these three vessels will be adver- 
tised early in September. This action by the Department 
is accepted as showing conclusively that whatever weight 
should be given to the suggestions of prominent members 
of the Senate Naval Committee that no more battle ships 
be built until opportunity has been afforded to study the 
lessons of the Russo-Japanese War, the Secretary of the 
Navy does not feel justified in disregarding the plain 
enactment of Congress. It is possible that if more than 
a single battle ship had been appropriated for an oppor- 
tunity would have been given the House and Senate 
to reconsider the action taken, but as only one vessel of 
this type was authorized it is not regarded as judicious 
to establish a precedent for ignoring the statutes for the 
sole purpose of permitting Congress to take a second 
thought. 

Characteristics of the New Battle Ship. 


The general plans for the battle ship will closely ap- 
proximate those for the “ Connecticut ” and “ Louisiana,” 
but in some respects there will be interesting departures. 
The value of the submerged torpedo as compared with 
the aboveboard installation is recognized in the plans 
and the latest type of this weapon will be installed. The 
general dimensions and features of the new battle ship 
are as follows: 


Length of load Water lime... ....ccccccccccccsccccee 450 feet. 
Rreadth, extreme, at lond water line......... 76 feet 10 inches. 
Displacement on trial, not more than............. 16,000 tons. 
Mean draft to bottom of keel at trial displacement 24 feet 6 inches. 
Grous Grekt,. full. load, abowt. oie 00000cecrcecces 26 feet 9 inches. 
Total coal bunker capacity, about.............00.65 2,200 tons. 
CUaE WORTOOE 1 TER aos Sha Wiss on gas chewed Bet 900 tons. 
Feed water carried on trial. ........ccccverccccccvces 66 tons. 


The main battery of the battle ship will consist of four 
12-inch, eight 8-inch and twelve 7-inch breech loading 
rifles, while the secondary battery will include twenty 
3-inch 14-pounder rapid fire guns, twelve 3-pounder semi- 
automatic guns, six 1-pounder automatic guns, two 1- 
pounder semiautomatic guns, two 3-inch field pieces, two 
machine guns, caliber .30, and six automatic guns, caliber 
.30. The battery, both main and secondary, is still subject 
to modifications, but no change in the total weights is 
likely to be made. The engines will be of the vertical 
twin screw four-cylinder triple expansion type, aggre- 
gating 16,500 horse-power, and each engine will be located 
in a separate water tight compartment. There will be 12 
water tube boilers, probably of the Babcock & Wilcox 
type, placed in six water tight compartments. A well 
equipped machine shop will be installed, the tools to be 
run by electric motors. 


The Armored Cruisers. 


The two first-class armored cruisers will be built 
after the general plans of the “ Pennsylvania ” and class, 
but a number of changes will be made to pring the equip- 
ment up to the latest approved naval practice. As in the 
case of the battle ship, submerged torpedo tubes will be 
installed in the cruisers, and electric motors will be em- 
ployed for the operation of auxiliaries and machinery 
wherever possible. The general dimensions of these ves- 
sels will be approximately as follow: 


Length on load water lime. .....nscecscccccceccsccecs 502 feet. 
Breadth, extreme, at load water line, about........... 70 feet. 
Trial displacement, about............26-. eee eeee 18,800 tons. 
Mean draft at trial displacement, about....... 24 feet 6 inches 
Greatest, draft, full load, about............... 26 feet 6 inches. 
Total coai bunker capacity... .........eeeeeeeeees 2,000 tons. 
eek ee ly I nk no nb 350.0005 ass nn) 0802 doah 900 tons. 
Weed water Chrriee G6 GEERT... kc Si cee ccc ccc casscews 75 tons. 
GpoeG, Wot Lew AMM. 655s So 4 ov vwe cnc ews sas caVGe Tt 22 knots. 


The batteries of the cruisers have not yet been com- 
pletely worked out, but will not differ greatly from those 
of the “ Pennsylvania” and class, which included four 
8-inch guns, fourteen 6-inch guns, eighteen 14-pounders, 
twelve 3-pounders, four 1-pounder guns, four 1-pounder 
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rapid fire guns, two 3-inch field guns, two machine guns 
and six caliber .30 automatic guns. 
Turbines for Scout Ships. 

The plans for the hulls of the three scout vessels are 
being rather slowly worked out owing to the difficulties, 
heretofore referred to in this correspondence, that have 
been encountered in the endeavor to develop the required 
speed in connection with the limited tonnage and the 
necessary superstructure. The Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering has gone ahead rapidly in the designing of the 
turbine engines and auxiliary apparatus, and this part 
of the task is well ahead of the hull designers. Whether 
the contracts for these vessels can be advertised on the 
same date with those for the battle ship and armored 
cruisers cannot be predicted, but it is believed there will 
not be much delay. Rear-Admiral George W. Melville, 
retired, who has just returned to this country from a 
European tour devoted to an investigation of the develop- 
ment in the use of turbines abroad, has given out an 
interesting statement in which he forecasts a strong 
recommendation that he will make to the Navy Depart- 
ment with regard to the installation of turbine engines 
as the result of his recent observations. He says: 


We are 20 years behind the times in not having the tur- 
bine in operation. I shall recommend it to the navy, as I recom- 
mended it two years ago. Of course the limit of experimenta- 
tien has not been reached, and in some ways the turbine may he 
said to be in its infancy. That is, no engineer would swear to it 
or guarantee specific results. But it is far past the stages of 
theory and the first stages of practical experiment, so much so 
that the Cunard line, although the shipbuilders would make no 
guarantee, has ordered two ships built with the turbine engines. 
The Cunard line deserves great praise for its grit in thus taking 
up the advanced idea. The navy will make a practical experi- 
ment shortly. Three scout ships are to be built. One will have 
the reciprocating engines now in use, while the other two will 
be equipped with turbines, one of the Parsons-Westinghouse type 
and one of the Curtis model. 

I left here January 26 on the *“ Kaiser Wilhelm II,” and dis- 
embarked at Plymouth. In London I had repeated interviews 
with Lord Selborne, First Lord of the Admiralty; with Rear- 
Admiral! Sir John Durstan, Admiral May, Admiral Oram and 
Sir William H. White, former naval architect, and with the 
members of the Cunard line commission that was appointed to 
study the turbine. The English admirals gave me much infor- 
mation, and were much more liberal than the Cunard commis 
sion, which 1 found was pledged to secrecy. 1 went to the 
Clyde, to Belfast, and to several other shipbuilding places in the 
United Kingdom where turbines were building. 

I found the whole of Europe alive to the problem of the new 
engines, although none were satisfied as to the claim of economy 
of coal and weight which is made for the turbine. There seemed 
to be no question as to the economy of space in the minds of the 
great engineers over there. All are anxious to build, but none 
will guarantee anything. In my visits to foreign shipyards I 
went to Stettin, Hamburg, Flushing and through some French 
vards. I found the French yards dabbling in the turbine to a 
small extent only. Of all the engines that I examined I found 
the Westinghouse ‘ double flow” the best. 


Colliers Will Be Built. 


The naval appropriation act authorized the construc- 
tion of two colliers “to be capable of accompanying the 
whole fleet; to carry 5000 tons of cargo coal, loaded; to 
have a trial speed of not less than 16 knots, and to cost 
not exceeding $1,250,000 each.” It was further provided 
that these colliers should be build in the navy yards, one 
on the Pacific and the other on the Atlantic coast. It will 
be remembered that when the Navy Department was 
authorized to construct the battle ship “ Connecticut ” an 
appropriation of $175,000 was made “ for the purpose of 
preparing and equipping such navy yard” as might be 
designated in which to build the vessel. In authorizing 
the construction of the two colliers Congress failed to 
provide a special appropriation, and the Secretary of the 
Navy has been in some doubt as to the course that should 
be pursued under the circumstances. It is the general 
impression in the Department that, aside from the Brook- 
lyn navy yard, none of the yards either on the Atlantic 
or the Pacific possesses a slip at which the colliers can 
conveniently be built, and that no material is on hand 
with which to build such slip without a special appro- 
priation. A circular letter of instructions has, therefore, 
been forwarded to the commandant of each of the large 
navy yards to furnish the Department at the earliest 
possible date with a statement of the facilities of the 
yard, so that the question may be determined as to 
whether the colliers can be built without further author- 
ity from Congress. In the meantime, however, there will 
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be no delay in getting out the plans and specifications for 
the vessels, as the slips will not be required for at least 
a year, and, should it be necessary to ask for an appro- 
priation, such a request can be made in December and 
the money made available before Congress adjourns in 
March next. Owing to the special facilities installed at 
the Brooklyn yard for the construction of the “ Connecti- 
cut,” it is probable that one of the colliers will be built 
at that yard, while the other will probably go to the 
yard at Mare Island, Cal. 7 bec 


——_.- oe ——__—_ 


The Tin Plate Drawback Trade. 


A Pittsburgh correspondent of the London Jron and 
Coal Trades Review recently furnished some interesting 
statistics to that paper relative to the American tin 
plate drawback trade. These statistics are based on the 
United States reports, of imports and exports for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1903. He states that the statis- 
tics are of exceptional interest, because they cover the 
first eight months of the period in which the tin plate 
workers of the Amalgamated Association allowed the 
American Tin Plate Company a reduction of 25 per cent. 
in wages involved in making tin plate destined to sup- 
plant Welsh tin plate in the drawback market of this 
country. The statistics show that, in the fiscal year 
stated, drawback was allowed on only 2,252,239 pounds 
less of tin plate than in the previous year. 

The special wage arrangement was made in October, 
1902, so that it had been in operation only eight months 
when the fiscal year covered by the statistics ended. He 
says they do not therefore reflect the full force of the 
movement. It was reported at the time that most of the 
American orders had already been placed in Wales for 
some time ahead, and this appears to be borne out in the 
evidence. He says: 





“The arrangement has been in operation to date 
about 18 months, during four months of which the collec- 
tion was suspended. It will be recalled that the opera- 
tion is as follows: From all Amalgamated Association 
wages in tin mills there is deducted 3 per cent.; these de- 
ductions accumulate in a fund, and when the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company pay to one of their cus- 
tomers a rebate (such rebate being from the regular mar- 
ket price which the customer has paid, and much more 
than the wage difference) there is paid to the company, 
from this fund, an amount equaling 25 per cent. of the 
wages originally involved in making the tin plate. The 
fund at the present time is about $70,000, and we esti- 
imate roughly that this equals about 4,000,000 boxes of 
tin plate, while during the 14 months that the collections 
have been made there has probably been collected the 
3 per cent. on about 8,000,000 boxes, so that something 
like 4,000,000 boxes of tin plate have contributed to re- 
bate payments actually made, which would fix such re- 
bate at about 480,000 boxes, or, say, 40,000,000 to 45,- 
000,000 pounds. This is roughly the amount of business 
the Welsh tin plate makers have lost to date through the 
operation of this wage concession, added to the much 
larger concession which the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion make out of their own profits. There is about an 
equal quantity represented in the fund, and the claim is 
iuade that orders have actually been filled for approxi- 
mately this additional quantity, the fund being at the fig- 
ure named simply because it takes time to make the tin 
plate into cans, &c., and export the product, while the 
claim for rebate may not be made on the company for 
some time thereafter. The company allow their cus- 
tomers two years from the time of purchase of the tin 
plate in which to claim the rebate. 


“The drawback tin plate trade has not been as heavy 
of late as it has been in some previous years. Below we 
give a table showing the statistics since the drawback 
arrangement was put into effect by the Government. The 
firvures indicate the number of pounds of tin plafe on 
wiieh the Government allowed drawback during the fis- 
eal years named; the importation of such tin plate hav- 
ing, of course, preceded by some time the allowance of 
drawback : 
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Year ended Year ended 


June 30, Pounds. June 30, Pounds. 

SY as 2 alk weal a 97,415,089 RUEY 64 aa wa Bectae 161,758,361 
SUNG «sed eeuwans 127,125,903 1895. . . 126,777,800 
Re «« « Hbdeaees 126,539,316 Rs cg dns akan aia 137.659,779 
CIE d+ 0 « eer lee 123,203,827 BOOS ine eeevesis 139. 246,130 
eee . 108,271,542 oe 137,897,570 
REOERs «0 v0.0 ccaeneeeeeeneee Rime whe ete 122,906,682 
NS ss. cova 150,112,007 ad o.cc antes 125,269,156 
1S9l1. . 149,599,849 Ae ere 
LSd2 119,928,083 Bet oa Wadeees 125,340,511 
L893 . 128,863,227 1908. . - 123,088,272 


‘drawback’ tin plates have con- 
stituted nearly the whole of our tin plate imports, as will 
be shown in the following table, which is constructed, not 
from the statistics of general imports, as usually reported, 
but from the ‘entries for immediate consumption and 
withdrawals from warehouse,’ which represent the move- 
ment more accurately. The ‘ general imports’ which are 
published monthly, cover imports for immediate con- 
sumption and for warehouse, the two differing by the 


* Of late years these 


amount that stocks in the customs warehouses differ. 
The difference is as follows in pounds: 
Excess Excess 


liseal year ended 
June 30 


imports over drawback over 
drawback imports. 


i898 «Cetinmee. cieestieacis 
1399 ‘ ae 11.792,801 
SO Sele». e ahha ve olen es oe ae .. 17,329,441 

1901 ; war 6,800,739 
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1903 


12,878,001 


125,854,976 
31,471,541 


31,471,541 


Six years’ 
sumption 
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imports for domestic con 


“ Thus for six years we have imported, for actual ulti- 
mate consumption in the United States, only about 150,- 
000 boxes per annum, this being the amount on which 1% 
cents a pound duty was actually paid and not refunded 
by the Government. They include only fancy charcoals 
and ternes, where for special reasons the consumer de- 
sired imported plate even at the higher price.” 

Supplementing the statistics given by the correspond- 
ent above referred to, we have secured from the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
the monthly figures of the quantity of tin plates on which 
drawback was paid for the months following the close of 
the fiseal year 1903 and ending with March of this year. 
which is the latest month for which such figures are pro- 
curable. These figures are as follows: 


Months Pounds. Drawhback paid. 
July, 1908... . 11,622,482 $172,616.85 
August 7,316,184 108,644.86 


September 

ee tlie: 
November 
December ae aan 
January, 1904.... 
February 
March 


3,568,447 
6,087,146 

. . 12,044,108 
11,381,735 
9,349,550 

. 8.290.706 
a ccededs decane 


52,991.34 
90,394.17 
178,851.52 
169,018.27 
138,840.68 
123,117.28 
. 170,556.85 
The total quantity of tin plates on which drawback 
was paid in these nine months was 81,145.920 pounds. 
The total imports for the same period amounted to 83.- 
322,045 pounds. This shows that practically the entire 
‘importations of tin plate during this period were made 
under the drawback provision of the tariff. Assuming 
that the importations for the remaining three months of 
the current fiscal year would be made at the same rate. 
the total amount on which drawback will be paid will be 
108,194,556 pounds. This is some 15,000,000 pounds less 
than the quantity on which drawback was paid in the 
preceding fiscal year, and is smaller than the figures for 
any previous year as far back as 1888. These figures in- 
dicate that the domestic manufacturers are now making 
greater inroads upon the drawback tin plate trade. 
—————__~»-@ 


Machinery Hall, unlike the other buildings at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, is not closed in the evening. It is 
open until 11 p.m., and visitors will find at work there. 
among other objects of interest, the 5000 horse-power 
Allis-Chalmers-Bullock engine and generator producing 
the electric current to keep aglow the 120,000 or more dec- 


orative lights which glitter all over the buildings and 
grounds. 
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The American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. | 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 7, 1904.—(By Telegraph.)— 
The American Foundrymen’s Association are undertaking 
some highly important work in their ninth annual con- 
vention, which is in session here this week. They have 
appointed committees to act with the American Associa- 
tion for Testing Materials, with the view to formulating 
standard specifications for pig iron, gray and malleable 
iron castings and foundry coke. They are also working 
out a method for measuring the hardness of molds and 
instructions for the formation of molds. A plan for 
equitable insurance of patterns against fire loss is also in 
the hands of a committee. During the three days’ ses- 
sion 20 or more important papers will have been 
read and discussed. 

The members and guests arrived at the Claypool Hotel 
this morning, and after registering in the association roll 
book were taken through the plant of the Atlas Engine 
Works as guests of that company and of the local Recep- 
tion Committee. The Atlas foundry was of particular 
interest because of the use of varied types of molding ma- 
chines for an unusually wide range of work. The sys- 
tems of cranes, hoists, trolleys and sand chutes were also 
carefully studied. 


OPENING SESSION. 


The first session of the convention was called to or- 
der by President Willis Brown at 2.30 p.m.in the convention 
hall of the Claypool Hotel. Mayor Holtzman delivered 
an address of welcome, in which he commended the asso- 
ciation for the educational work that it was doing and 
spoke of the dawn of a new day in industrial affairs, in 
which the workman is being given consideration as a man 
and independent of his dollars and cents value as an em- 
ployee. Governor Durbin, who was on the programme, 
was not present. John W. Kern, president of the Com- 
mercial Club, delivered an address of welcome on behalf 
of the manufacturing and business interests of the city. 
To both addresses President Brown responded happily, 
complimenting the city for many things, but particularly 
for the fact that it was the headquarters of a national 
association that was earnestly attempting in its own way 
to solve the problems that exist in labor circles. While 
Boston had been called the cradle of our civil liberties, 
President Brown expressed the belief that Indianapolis, 
through the efforts of the association in question, might 
earn the proud distinction of being the cradle of our in- 
dustrial liberties. 

President Brown’s Anuual Address, 

The president followed with his annual address. He 
referred to the importance of members attending the con- 
vention in person rather than contenting themselves with 
reading the printed reports, and-dwelt on the great edu- 
cational value of the sessions. He congratulated the 
association on what he termed the beneficent assimilation 
of the Foundry Foremen’s Association and expressed the 
conviction that the merger had been of great advantage 
to both the foremen and the employers. He spoke in 
praise of the masterly manner in which Dr. Moldenke, 
the secretary, had carried out the wishes of the associa- 
tion in editing and publishing the American Foundry- 
men’s Association Journal, and urged members to give it 
better moral and financial support than they had done 
in the past. In reviewing present trade conditions he 
spoke of the difficulties attending the conduct of a busi- 
ness at a time when values are constantly declining and 
felicitated the members on having been able to accommo- 
date themselves to the new low lines. He expressed the 
hope that the day would never come when pig iron would 
be a speculative commodity to be tossed about by bulls 
and bears on stock exchanges. He spoke for a better un- 
derstanding of costs of production so that foundrymen 
would not be competing with each other on a ruinous 
basis born of imperfect knowledge of costs or careless- 
ness in estimating. Instead of competition being the life 
of trade, he believed that reciprocity might bring a better 
life than the warfare of competition. Said he: 

“One foundryman will spend hours or days in run- 
ning down the actual cost of getting out the material on 
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a contract and bases his estimates on facts. Another one 
looks at the patterns, the blue prints, and scarcely reads 
the specifications, and guesses that it will classify with 
something that he has made before and underbids th: 
actual facts, say, 4 cent per pound in castings, or $10 per 
ton on the pig iron; and in like manner reaches an esti 
mate on the machine work from 10 to 20 per cent. below 
the facts, and secures the contract and loses money. 01 
the year’s business he may cover those losses by mor: 
fortunate guesses, but it is a game of chance. He not 
only does his competitors an injury, but he injures him 
self. He sets up a false standard of costs, which must b 
met and overcome for months by the patient missionary 
work of those who do not guess at the cost of production 
It is bad enough to deceive your fellow man, but it is 
worse to deceive yourself, worse for you. Cannot we get 
together and agree upon some suitable basis in figuring 
the costs of production and then let the quality of our 
work, and the time in which it can be produced, be large- 
ly the factors which win? Is not the suggestion founded 
upon the essence of the best political economy? The re 
sult under such a system would probably be that the best 
equipped factory would turn out the best work, in the 
shortest time and for the least money, and would set 
the pace. That is right and proper. It is progress. We 
must keep up with the column or be cut off.” 

The president also spoke for a more liberal introduc- 
tion of labor saving machinery, and advised members to 
experiment with molding machines until they found ma- 
chines suited to their particular work. 

Dr. Moldenke’s Report. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer stated that the 
solutions of labor problems during the past year had di- 
verted much of the energy of the association away from 
the purely educational side of their work. He spoke of 
the importance of the proposed specifications for stand- 
izing pig iron and gray and malleable castings, and ex- 
pressed pride in the knowledge that it was this association 
which had inaugurated the important movement and would 
be given the credit when the new standard was an accom- 
plished fact. The standardizing of coke was also urged 
as a matter of great importance just now,, when by-prod- 
uct coke was coming into the market with standards dif- 
fering greatly from the Connellsville cokes. The Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association, said he, is held up as the 
model educational foundry association to be patterned 
after in other countries. Its officers, committees and 
members are doing work of the utmost educational and 
industrial value to the art the world over. He continued: 

“ Standardization of method, system in the shop, har- 
mony between the various crafts grouped about the com- 
mercial production of castings, and finally the finesse in 
management which has made our country take the first 
industrial position of the world—all this combined has 
been the trend of our ambition, and we are steadily gain- 
ing as we learn how to grasp the fruits of American ideas 
and perseverance and apply them to the foundry.” 

The secretary expressed regret and surprise that not 
one foundry owner had ordered a supply of instruction 
papers which had been printed by the association, while 
the foremen’s associations had ordered liberally at their 
own expense on behalf of the apprentices in their shoj)s. 
and that the demand for these papers from foreign coun- 
tries was great. Dr. Moldenke reviewed briefly the con- 
ditions of the Journal of the association, and stated that 
the support given it had been so unsatisfactory that lie 
recommended that it be discontinued as a trade public- 
tion. As an example of the indifference against whic) 
the paper had to contend, the secretary told of having 
sent out sample copies and three different circular letters 
to a list of 1500 foundries, with a total result of five sub- 
scriptions. The membership of the association was re 
ported to be 278, as against 316 last year—a decrease of 
over 13 per cent. The secretary suggested that the dues 
be greatly reduced and efforts be made to increase ‘he 


membership. 
Other Reports. 


Thomas D. West, chairman of the Committee 0! 
Standardizing Bureau, .reported that the demand ‘0 
samples had exceeded the ability of the committee t 
supply. The great demand for these samples was 4! 
indication of their usefulness in filling a gap in the ‘ur 
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nace and foundry laboratory. Mr. West also read a re 
port of the financial balance sheet of the committee. 

J. S. Seaman of Pittsburgh, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Trades School, reported that 32 acres of land 
had been given by the city of Pittsburgh for the Carnegie 
Technical School, the land adjoining Schenley Park, and 
that the city had already expended $80,000 in preparing 
the land for building. Fifty architects, at home and 
abroad, were working on competitive plans for the build- 
ings. Professor Hammerschlag, who had active charge 
of the erection and equipment of the schools, was in close 
touch with some 60 trades and organizations, endeavoring 
to secure from each the best advice as to plans for build- 
ings and equipment which would best suit the craft in 
question. It is understood that the foundry section of 
this institution will be, in fact, a fully equipped modern 
foundry on a large scale, able to do all work from the 
heaviest to the lightest. In this way a proposition orig- 
inally proposed by the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, and later espoused by the national association, had 
developed, thanks to Mr. Carnegie’s co-operation, into 
what will prove to be the greatest technical school of the 
kind in the world. 

James A. Murphy, secretary of the Foundry Fore- 
men’s Association, reported that during the last year his 
association had increased its membership from 100 to 200 
and had money in bank. Branch associations were being 
formed in several cities. 

The secretary read a report of the committee ap- 
pointed to draft insurance regulations that would give 
just protection against loss by fire. This report showed 
that conferences had been held with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters looking to the adoption of a special 
pattern clause or rider on the basis of an annual depre- 
ciation in wooden patterns from date of last use amount- 
ing to 10 per cent. and 5 per cent. depreciation per year 
on brass patterns, with the proviso that customers’ pat- 
terns be not subject to depreciation and that the foundry 
keep accurate card records of the use and dispositions of 
patterns. . 

H. E. Field, chairman of Committee on Instruction 
Papers, reported that following the instructions given at 
the last annual convention four instruction papers had 
been published and sent to members, two on the subject 
of molding and two on metallurgy, and that a third series 
would soon be issued. He recommended that in case the 
association concluded to continue the work experts be em- 
ployed to prepare articles on pattern making and foundry 
accounting. 

Mr. Field, as secretary of the Metallurgical Section, 
also reported that a number of members had been added 
during the year, but suggested that dues be reduced in 
order to encourage a large enrollment in that section, or 
that the Metallurgical Section connect itself with the 
Foundry Foremen’s Association, whose dues are lower. 
He reported that satisfactory progress was being made 
in the matter of standardizing iron analysis and that a 
committee of chemists from foundries, furnaces and in- 
dependent laboratories had been organized to assist in 
the work. 


Other Proceedings, 


Thomas D. West read a paper on “ Standard and Sys- 
tematic Methods for Making Beds,” showing a model of 
his testing apparatus. The paper also gave explicit in- 
structions for making hard and soft beds which were in- 
tended as a basis for arriving at a definite standardiza- 
tion. This paper elicited spirited discussion. 

John Magee, Chelsea, Mass., presented a resolution 
from the New England Foundrymen’s Association asking 
for the appointment of a committee to go into the subject 
thoroughly with a view to adopting definite standards. 
The chair at the next session appointed Thomas D. West, 
E. D. Gilmore, J. A. Murphy, C. H. Thomas, A. M. Loudon 
and David Reid. 

The last subject on the programme for the afternoon 
session was “The Standardization of Foundry Coke.” 
On this subject Dr. Moldenke said: “ Tradition had been 
upset by the advent of the poor looking but splendid by- 
product coke with its low ash and sulphur.” The ques- 
tion of moisture came up also and it was stated that a 
movement is now on foot in Germany to limit moisture 
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to a fixed point, say 3 per cent., above which the buyer 
may demand a rebate. In the same way Dr. Moldenke 
suggested that the association adopt a limit for moisture, 
sulphur and ash, beyond which the seller would have to 
make rebates in proportion to the excess and below which 
the buyer would pay bonuses for excellence. He sug- 
gested the following basis: Ash, 10 per cent.; sulphur, 1 
per cent.; moisture, 1 per cent., also that the convention 
request the American Society for Testing Materials to 
take up the question of coke inspection jointly with this 
association. A general discussion on the coke situation, 
with particular reference to by-product coke, followed. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION, 


The chairman announced the following committees: 
Auditing, William Yagle, J. S. Seaman, S. H. Stupakoff. 
Nominations, John Magee, William Yagle, H. E. Diller, 
J. P. Golden, C. H. Thomas. 

Geo. H. Hull of New York read a paper on 


The Proposed Trading in Pig Iron Warrants. 


He said that the construction work on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad work in New York would call for the 
delivery of such large quantities of iron at fixed dates 
and prices as to appal the foundryman in the face of 
possible fluctuations of $10 a ton or more, and in the 
face of a possible shortage of supply. Labor disturbances 
were another feature that made it dangerous for foundry- 
men to contract to deliver stated quantities of castings 
at stated times. All these conditions, Mr. Hull argued, 
made it plain that a reserve stock of iron would at all 
times serve as a balance wheel, preventing startling 
changes in prices and dissuading labor leaders from 
calling strikes. Eight times within the last 80 years, 
he said, this country had suffered from famines in iron 
and the crippling of scores of other industries. A famine 
in iron with advance in price from 200 to 300 per cent. 
works more injury to the industries of the coun- 
try than any other shortage. In the last few years it 
has frequently happened that the total stock of iron on 
hand in the country was not more than one day’s supply. 

A contract with a strike and accident clause was 
characterized by Mr. Hull as a delusion and a miserable 
fallacy, that was in effect no contract at all. In Scot- 
land, when a foundryman takes a contract for a large 
tonnage of castings, he goes to a warrant dealer and 
makes a contract for a corresponding quantity of iron, 
the cost being the current price plus the cost for storing 
the iron for the space of time during which protection 
was required. The Scotch system created a demand for 
iron and led to the creation of a surplus stock equivalent 
to eight months’ supply. A pig iron warrant by the 
Scotch system is as good as a Government bond and can 
be used as collateral at any time with any bank. 

If the American foundryman wishes to be on the same 
safe basis as the Scotchman he must first refuse to buy 
iron on strike or accident clause contracts. This will 
force the furnaces to sell warrants or to store iron. As 
a matter of fact, the iron consumer does not buy his 
current iron supplies by warrants, but buys his iron in 
the usual way and buys warrants as a sort of insurance 
to eliminate all risks. The per capita consumption of 
iron is increasing yearly and the only way to prevent 
another famine is to lay up an ample store. Think of the 
absurdity of an attempt of the United States to control 
the iron business of the world when we have only 21 
days’ supply of iron on hand at any time. When Ala- 
bama iron fluctuated 300 per cent., owing to the famine 
here, the price fluctuated only 69 per cent. in Scotland. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a general 
discussion, in which Mr. Hull explained in detail the 
method and cost of doing a warrant business in Scotland. 

E. H. Mumford of Philadelphia read a paper on 
“Molding Machines,” in which he predicted that the 
time would come when there would be scores of different 
machines suited to different uses, and that a majority 
of the so-called molding machines that are in use to-day 
would be on the scrap heap. He described the present 
types ot machines and their usefulness. 

A discussion followed as to the comparative excellence 
of Eastern and Western castings, and the difference be- 
tween the foundry practice of the West and East. David 
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Spence of Chicago gave a recipe for preventing scabbing. 

W. H. Carrier, Buffalo, discussed “ Cupola Fan Prac- 
tice,” and contended that foundrymen were securing too 
low a percentage of efficiency from coke consumed. Some 
of the figures given in his paper as to the ratio between 
coke and iron in the cupola led to a spirited discussion, 
which consumed the last hour of the session. 





Pig Iron Producing Ca- 
pacity Sharply Reduced. 


A Large Increase in Stocks. 


The sudden reversal in the statistical position of the 
pig iron industry is very well reflected in the accompany- 
ing figures and furnishes an ample explanation of the 
change in sentiment which has taken place during the 
past few weeks. We had rushed altogether too rapidly 
back into the production of iron, jumping from a rate 
of 308,000 tons per week on March 1 to 368,000 tons per 
week on May 1. It is true that during that time we were 
drawing down our stocks in the hands of merchant fur- 
naces at a steadily declining rate. With the very large 
rate of output reached during April the matter had been 
overdone, and now we witness an accumulation of about 
100,000 tons of pig iron during June, accompanied for- 
tunately by a very pronounced falling off in the current 
production. 

Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 




















—-———————_June 1.——_—_—___, May 1.——_. 
Location of Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
| ie aad 6 a0 % 18 6 9,483 6 9,267 
ea ccoss ces 8 3 4,032 4 4,710 
oth ie vse ee 2 1 125 2 259 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley..... 27 14 9,575 14 9,150 
I cet iad 2 2 365 2 875 
Schuylkill Valley.. .13 7 9,052 9 9,760 
Low. Susquehanna. 10 4 6,229 4 6,319 
Lebanan Valley....11 3 2,400 3 2,317 
a 1 1 518 1 811 
Pittsburgh Dist... .37 33 85,570 36 97,478 
ED - 45> ese > 3 3 2,535 3 2,586 
Shenango Valley. ..19 11 20,202 12 24,302 
West. Ponmm........18 12 16,725 13 19,724 
Nn ry teeny siial 1 1 1,257 1 983 
rr . 5 3 5,544 3 4,836 
Wheeling Dist....... 12 10 20,116 10 21,672 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valiey...15 12 26,970 12 24,596 
Cent. and North...16 11 24,411 13 28,830 
Hocking Valley.... 2 1 203 2 642 
Hanging Rock..... 12 6 4,908 6 4,679 
SOME <deedueck ses 1 1 1,568 1 1,307 
SO tk vkaltdobaweit 20 13 32,303 15 37,900 
EE An i ctiwienh a 2 0 0 2 2,464 
eee 1 0 0 0 0 
ES Evin yess :'. 4 4,663 4 4.738 
RE BE Sean Bis 1 1 722 1 700 
NN . !. sacceurnees 5 1 1,493 1 1,410 
The South: 
WEEE « covscseoeede 10 7,148 11 7,339 
Kentucky ......... 8 2 672 2 692 
RG SS iis 42 26 80,016 27 30,787 
Tennessee ........ 16 10 6,391 10 6,561 
ee 1 1 901 1 1,051 
North Carolina..... 1 0 0 0 0 
oo ee 58 2138 336,197 231 368,244 


For a series of months the active anthracite and coke 
furnace capacity fluctuated as follows: 


Coke Coke 
capacity capacity 
per week. per week. 

Gee ee Os oc bv 336,197 eee 2s eae 335,839 
aie ivik a od bh SE 368,244 January 1, 1903...... 346,073 
RE Sites suse saad 337,257 December 1, 1902..... 336,617 
ee 308,751 NE Bh ca keck nan 330,110 
ly i re 278,692 October 1............ 337,837 
January 1, 1904...... 185,636 Septemhber 1.........328,243 
December 1, 1908..... DEjeee = BE 2 oie css ck 328,745 
Mowomber Bis os cece’ <> * NY Bisa > Gre catdaw b dane 303,793 
QR Bo: ncccanaten Se OS ae ere» 337,492 
September 1.......... RR 337,627 
BEES Bik ccivchh eee 353,681 EE Rekevckovs taken 331,140 
SEY OS os si. $84,825 March 1.........:... 316,039 
et 388,178 PORCMe -Dickvccwvanns. 325,440 
0 873,496 January 1, 1992...... 291,992 
a Ore 368,215 December 1, 1901..... 317,358 
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In May there were blown out Oxford and one New 
Jersey spiegel furnace in New Jersey, two Henry Clay 
in the Schuylkill Valley, Neville Island, one Edgar Thom- 
son and one Isabella in the Pittsburgh district, Atlantic 
in the Shenango Valley, Claire having followed on th 
4th inst.; two Central furnaces at Cleveland, and New 
York in the Hocking Valley. In the Chicago district one 
Iroquois, one North Works spiegel and two South Chicago 
furnaces have blown out, while in the Mahoning Valley 
Hannah furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
is now idle. In the South one Longdale in Virginia ani 
one Pioneer in Alabama have stopped. 

Very few furnaces were blown in during May. Thes« 
include Allegheny in Virginia and No. 3 Ohio furnace of 
the Carnegie Steel Company. 

Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling. 
Ashland, Republic, Johns & Laughlin, Clairton, La Belle. 
Bethlehem and Colorado companies show a total product 
of 972,534 tons for May, as compared with 974. 
006 tons for April, 913,412 tons for March, 756,- 
230 tons for February, 502,994 tons for January, 
406,730 tons for December, 553.067 tons for November, 
829,215 tons for October, 956,363 tons for September 
993.564 tons in August, 987,855 tons in July, 1,021,859 
tons in June, 1,037,325 tons in May and 966,850 tons in 
April. 

Production of Spielgeleisen.—The production of spie- 
geleisen and ferromanganese was 25,755 tons for May, as 
compared with 29,145 tons for April, 23,128 tons in March, 
12,961 tons in February, 6673 tons in January, 15,394 tons 
in December, 17,695 tons in November, 10,374 tons in 
October, 8406 tons in September, 15,862 tons in August, 
14,933 tons in July, 16,309 tons in June, 17,600 tons in 
May and 11,755 tons in April. 


Monthly Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron Production. 


January. February. March. April. May. 

(31 days) (29 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 
New York.... 32,577 35,599 41,788 41,507 41,996 
New Jersey... 19.910 20,380 21,326 21,298 20,182 
Lehigh Valley. 35,735 35,038 38,348 41,184 44,022 


Schuyikill Val. 23,918 24,309 24,047 30,293 43,159 
Lower Susque- 

hanna and Leb- 

anon Valley. 17,469 28,829 29,364 87,325 40,498 
Pittsburgh dis. 248,024 328,848 398,464 422.572 407,482 
Shenargo Val. 31,445 76,108 91,872 104,151 95,152 
West. Penn... 85,186 93,877 94,790 96,134 79,636 
Md., Va. and 

Kentucky ... 56,169 54,277 58,668 55,145 58,182 
Wheeling dis. 21,089 66,067 78,646 86,658 89,085 
Mahoning Val. 59,932 65,511 102,356 113,761 121,501 
Cent. and No. 41,491 80,374 99,253 114,100 105,412 
Hocking Valley 

and Hanging 

Mees «cca. «s: 37,300 24,819 80,353 23,676 23,334 
I1l.,Minn., Wis., 

Mo. and Col. 73,956 122,892 176,678 204,108 197,827 
Alabama .... 123,991 119,062 128,947 132,245 135,982 
Tenneesee, Ga. 

and No. Car. 33,089 29,459 82,165 81,110 80,080 


Totals. .... 921,231 1,205,449 1,447,065 1,555,267 1,533,350 
We estimate the production of the anthracite and 
coke furnaces monthly as follows: 





1903. 1904 

Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Se A EN kis hs a ia ok os oe 1,472,788 921,231 
ee. CaP AOD « 0 bc 0 ws ay bs edad 1,390,615 1,205,449 
WE HE GONG so we icc cd acs ete ewe 1,590,470 1,447,065 
Aa Ge NE i ck iad OS. CSeles 1,608,431 1,557,267 
RE ER ED ce vised Views doen evad 1,713,614 1,533,350 
FU EI oo icin es 8 cad 09 cee en Re ae takes « 
SU EE Ts 2 O18 Bde wo 0 do 6c te oO . [= ike wee 
Ramee CO GG akc ates cares ove se Bee fh eee cee ; 
Bapecasbar EE GO i oi weds its RED . wiveven. 
Cometer. GOD Bahia fo 8s x ors es beced ee ED. Wl Galdeaee 
TIOGE .. ck i ndttidakiek énaed60s0 nd 0 he FE 
POCRNNRTE. BEE GO cae tcp ssp iccccrs OE! | thn cee 


Stocks, 

Believing that a classification of the merchant stocks 

by general geographical divisions would aid in a correct 
appreciation of the situation, we have arranged them in 
three groups: The Eastern, which includes New York, 
New Jersey, and the Schuylkill, Lehigh, Lower Susque- 
hanna and Lebanon valleys; the Central Western and 
Northwestern, which includes Western Pennsylvania, the 
Shenango and Mahoning valleys, the Hanging Rock re- 
gion, Central and Northern Ohio, and Michigan, Illinois, 
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Wisconsin, Minnesota and Missouri; and the Southern, 
which includes Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. The stocks, of course, 
do not include the holdings of the steel companies: 
Merchant Furnace Stocks. 


February 1. Mareh1. Aprill. May 1. June 1, 

Meek wwxisenki acces 87,712 79,520 71,230 74,637 90,492 
Central and North- 

a er 217,080 188.686 161,971 145,394 212,312 

AOUEN. Saw eve aes 271.610 261,339 224.712 224,028 243,088 

Totais........576,402 529,545 457,913 444,059 545,892 


It will be observed that of a total increase in the 
stocks of 102,000 tons, 67,000 tons, or more than one- 
half, must be credited to the Central West, the Mahoning 
and Shenango valleys alone contributing 38,000 tons of 
the additions to supplies on hand. 

cemaitiinesslipigtliipeanitntcnn 


May Fluctuations in Iron Stocks, 


The following table shows the fluctuations in quota- 
tions of the stocks of iron and steel companies in the 
month of May, with the dates on which the highest and 
lowest prices on each stock were realized : 


Date. Date. 
Lowest. May Highest. Muay 
oo ewSee he Allis-Chalmers, com.... 6 1s 7% 26 
Prey Allis-Chalmers, pref.... 39%4 11 42 9 
$41,233,300 Amer. Can, com....... 3% 31 4% 2 
$1,233,300 Amer. Can, pref....... 8414 21 365% 2 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’dry, com.. 16 16 17% 6 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’dry, pref.. 67 16 71 5 
24,100,000 Am. Locomotive, com.. 174 20 20% 23 
25,000,000 Am. Locomotive, pref.. 81 25 84 7 
45,000,000 Cambria Steel......... 18 25 20 7 
17,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron.. 28% 26 82% 6 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, com..... 41, 27 5 6 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, pref.... 35 2 38 2 
» <a aaa Dominion Iron Steel. 94 31 12 11 
4,449,800 Otis Elevator, com.... 30 24 30 24 
6,350,000 Otis Elevator, pref . §5 24 86 14 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, com..... 24% 16 27 5 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, pref.... 66 18 71% 2 
10,000,000 Railway Spring, com.. 15% 20 18 2 
10,000,000 Railway Spring, pref.. 75 19 75 19 
27,191,000 Rep. Iron Steel, com. 6 16 7 23 
20,306,900 Rep. Iron & Steel, pref. 37 13 42% 3 
7,500,000 Sloss-Shef. S. & I., com. 36 27 88 3 
6,700,000 Sloss-Shef. 8. & I., pref. 79% 13 S4 27 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron... 3156 16 36 3 
12,106,000 U. S. C. Pipe, com..... 6% 24 7 81 
12,106,000 U. S. C. Pipe, pref..... 41% 25 42 31 
510,361,300 U. S. Steel Co., com.... 8% 14 105% 2 
508,511,200 U. S. Steel Co., pref.... 51% 13 56 2 
«ai Sika Socal U. 8S. Steel Co., new Ss. 715 17 74 2 
te 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The course of the stock market during the past week de- 
veloped no general tendency. Industrial stocks, as well as 
railroad stocks, seemed to be firmly held, notwithstanding 
the extreme dullness existing. The stock market has for 
some time been about as apathetic as the iron market. A 
little change from the general quietness was a decline in 
International Steam Pump Common, which sold on Tues- 
day down to 31, the lowest point of the year. This decline 
was not accompanied with any information regarding its 
probable cause, but it was rumored that it indicated the 
fear that the dividends may no longer be continued on this 
stock. Fluctuations on the general line of iron stocks were 
quite small, among the most important having been the 
range of Tennessee Coal from 32% to 34, United States Steel 
preferred 52% to 53% and American Can preferred 354 
to 374%. United States Steel stocks were strong on Wednes- 
day. Last transactions in active stocks up to 1.30 p.m. on 
Wednesday were made as follows: Car & Foundry common 
1634, preferred 7014; Locomotive common 19, preferred 81; 
Colorado Fuel 29; Pressed Steel common 26, preferred 68; 
Railway Spring common 17, preferred 74; Republic common 
514, preferred 3814; Sloss-Sheffield common 35%, preferred 
S2; Tennessee Coal 34; United States Steel common 9%, 
preferred 5454, new 5’s 74%. 

Dividends.—International Silver Company have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on preferred stock, 
payable July 1. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Amsler Engineering Company, engineers and contract- 
's, Empire Building, Pittsburgh, have a contract for relining 
a blast furnace stack and four hot blast stoves for the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. They have 
also secured a contract from the W. H. Hamilton Company for 

20-ton continuous tank furnace at their glass plant at Char- 
lerol, Pa., are putting in a new cap for the Warner Glass Com- 
any at McDonald, Pa., and are making extensive repairs at the 
piant of the Flaccus Glass Company, at Tarentum, Pa. They 


have numerous other smaller contracts on hand. 


Hannah Furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
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Youngstown, Ohio, was blown out last week. 
of this company, at New Castle, Pa.., 
three weeks ago. 


Atlantic Furnace 
was blown out about 


Claire Furnace of M. A. Hanna & Co., Sharpsville, Pa., will 
probably go out of blast this week. 


The Mark Mfg. Company are operating their pipe mill plant, 


recently purchased, at Zanesville, Ohio. This is the plant 
formerly known as the Eastern Tube Company, which was 
bought in by the Mark Company under foreclosure. It has a 


capacity for about 500 tons of pipe per day, ranging up to and 
including 16-inch diameter. The company will make a 
complete line of lap weld steel and iron boiler tubes. 

Recent reports that the National Tube Company have just 
awarded contracts to the American Bridge Company for the 
large steel buildings for their new works at McKeesport, Pa., 
are incorrect. The contracts for these buildings were awarded 
by the National Tube Company to the American Bridge Com- 
pany some months ago. 

F. W. Wurster & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., rolling mill and axle 
works, have incorporated their business with a capital stock of 
$200,000. The incorporators are F. W. Wurster, E. T. Horwill 
and F. W. Wurster, Jr. 

Howard M. Long, T. J. Campbell 
Philadelphia, appointed trustee appraisers of the property of 
the Saxton Furnace Company, Saxton, Pa., have visited the 
plant and made a preliminary report, in which the property is 
appraised at $400,000. They say that they will probably sell 
the plant. 


also 


and Charles Sinkler of 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company will erect at Steelton, Pa., 
aun addition to their bridge and construction shops, 160 feet 
long and the width of the present plant. The construction work 
will be of brick and steel, with stone foundations. The bridge 
shops were moved into their present quarters about two years 
ago, and already the new shops are too small for the ever- 
growing business of this branch of the company. During the 
recent slump in steel industries, when all other departments of 
the steel company were working half time, or little more, the 
bridge shops were run double time on big orders. At present 
iron is being turned out for the new Blackwells Island bridge, 
New York. 

The Elwood Ivins Tube Works, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., 
report increasing orders for their new product, seamless tool 
steel tubes, a substitute for all purposes where rods were 
formerly bored out to meet the specific requirement. These 
tubes, they advise us, are made extremely accurate, both inside 
and outside, as per order to micrometer gauge in sizes from 
1-64 to 2 inches in diameter. They also manufacture soft 
steel, brass and copper tubing. 

The Igoe Iron & Steel Company have been incorporated to 
take over the business of Igoe Bros., manufacturers of wire and 
wire nails. The company have built a new plant in Newark, 
N. J., but still continue in operation their plant at 226 North 
Ninth street, Brooklyn. 

Thomas Furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Niles, 
Ohio, has been blown out. No. 4 stack of the Carnegie Steei 
Company, at the Ohio Works, Youngstown, Ohio, is almost com- 
pleted and is expected to be ready for blast about June 15. 

It is stated that the plant of the Algoma Steel Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, will start this month turning out 
rails. It will be the first of the Consolidated Lake Superior 
plants to resume. 

The Iroquois Furnace, at South Chicago, Ill., has closed 
down as a result of a tie up of the boats of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association. 

Or an execution for $122,875 issued by the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, against the Chickies Iron Company, the 
property of the company at Chickies, near Lancaster, Pa., in- 
cluding a blast furnace, saw mill and a dozen dwellings, were 
sold to W. U. Hensel for $5000, subject to the mortgage of 


$100,000. 
General Machinery. 


The bid of $35,000 for the property of the defunct Union 
Foundry & Machine Company, Catasauqua, Pa., which was put 
up at auction May 26, was not deemed sufficient by the receiver, 
and it will be offered for sale on a later date. 

The M. D. Knowlton Company have been incorporated at 
Rochester, N. Y., and will succeed to the business of Knowlton 
& Beach, manufacturers of paper box machinery. 

At the plant of the William B. Pollock Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, builders of all kinds of steel plate construction, has 
been installed a modern hydraulic flanging plant of the largest 
size built. This additional equipment enables the company to 
bend and form the heaviest sections of strnctural material, as 
well as flange, and bend plates up to 2% inches thick. With 
this latest acquisition the William B. Pollock Company’s plant 
is all the more thoroughly equipped for the erection of heavy 
steel plate construction work for all purposes. 

The Standard Engineering Company, Ellwood City, Pa., re- 
port a large number of inquiries for pipe cutting machines, and 
have entered some very satisfactory orders for these. They are 
manufacturers of power rotary cutters, pipe bending machines, 
hand stocks and dies and pipe couplings for gas lines, and will 
be pleased to send circulars to the trade relating to these goods 
upon application. 
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The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Farmers Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, have received contracts from the Reliance 
Tube Company for tube making machinery, to be placed in their 
new boiler tube plant, to be built near Avenue, Pa. 


The machinery of the Woodward & Rogers Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been sold to the National Machine Company 
of that city, manufacturers of textile machinery. It is under- 
stood that the price paid was $11,500. 


The firm of Marvin & Casler, Canastota, N. Y., manufactur- 
ers of special machinery, have incorporated as the Marvin & 
Casler Company with a capital stock of $50,000. The company 
have recently enlarged their plant, installed a large amount of 
new machinery, and have much better facilities. It is their 
intention to take up a more general line of manufacturing than 
they have heretofore attempted. The officers are: H. N. Mar- 
vin, president ; H. Casler, treasurer, and L. R. Cooper, secretary 
and manager. 


The Barberton City Water Works, Barberton, about 5 miles 
distant from Akron, Ohio, has placed an order with the Pneu- 
matic Engineering Company, through the Pittsburgh office of 
the Rand Drill Company, for a complete air lift plant for their 
new group of 12 wells. It is proposed to locate the air com- 
pressor in the new pumping station, about 1500 feet from the 
wells, and carry the air through a 5-inch main with branches to 
the several wells. The compressor is to be a Rand compound 
condensing type 10, having steam cylinders 10 x 18 x 14 inches 
and duplex air cylinders 14 x 14 inches. The equipment in- 
eludes a surface condenser, air receiver, and the usual piping 
and specials to make up a pumping plant under this system. 
The capacity will be 3,000,000 gallons of water per day. It is 
expected to have the.entire plant in running order by the middle 
of August. 


It is not yet known just what new machinery will be re- 
quired by the American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, 
R. I. The company are to rebuild the part of their plant which 
was recently destroyed by fire. A large number of the machines 
were saved and they now have them in operation in an un- 
burned part of the works. 


Edwin Harrington, Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., builders of 
machine tools, are to build an addition to their shop, 20 x 100 
feet, which is to be used as a blacksmith shop. Power will be 
supplied from the present plant. 


The American Ball Company, Providence, R. I., manufactur- 
ers of steel balls and ball bearings for all purposes, have in- 
creased their capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000. The ad- 
ditional capital will be used to provide more facilities for their 
business, which they announce has outgrown their present 
capacity. 

The superintendents and other officials of the various de- 
partments of the Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, held 
their regular monthly meeting at the Hotel Henry in that city 
last week. Reports relative to the operation of the various 
departments were read and a general discussion was had as to 
the outlook for rolling mill machinery and engines, such as are 
built by this company. The meeting was followed by a dinner, 
after which a number of addresses were made. 


The Dix Foundry & Machine Company have been organized 
by Charles B. Dix and Clarence Fancher, to operate the plant 
of the J. L. Dix Foundry Company, Glens Falls, N. Y., which 
was established about 60 years ago by J. L. Dix. The plant 
occupies a 2-acre site and consists of a machine shop, 60 x 140 
feet ; foundry, 40 x 80 feet, and several smaller buildings. The 
equipment is modern, the machines being electrically driven, 
and to furnish better shipping facilities a spur is being run 
from the Delaware & Hudson Railroad. Besides the regular 
line of saw mill, grist mill, power transmission machinery and 
special machines, the new company will take up the mannu- 
facture of paper and pulp mill machinery. 


The Lumley-Dodson Company, Norfolk, Va., have purchased 
the property and business of E. J. Griffith & Co. of that city 
and will continue the mill, steamboat and railroad supply busi- 
ness and a general machinery construction and repair business 
with increased facilities. The officers are: G. Frank Beach, 
president ; R. A. Dodson, vice-president ; E. J. Griffith, secretary ; 
H. C. Dodson, treasurer, and W. F. Lumley, general manager. 


The American Compound Bearing Company, New York, have 
increased their capital stock from $125,000 to $5,000,000, for 
the purpose of extending the business. The bearings at present 
are made at the plants of the Pope Mfg. Company. 

The Gillette Roller Bearing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
expect to begin the erection of a new factory building, 40 x 80 
feet, two stories, within the next two weeks. No new ma- 
chinery will be required. 

The Hoosier Drill Company, Richmond, Ind., a branch of the 
American Seeding Machine Company, and the second largest 
plant in the combine, have closed a very successful year, having 
worked a full force full time. June and July are the dull 
months, but the plant will be continued in operation. 

The Norcross Molding Machine Company have been incor- 
porated at Terre Haute, Ind., with $10,000 capital, by Lewis J. 
Cox, William C. Norcross and Harry J. Baket. 


The Indiana Foundry & Machine Company, South Bend, Ind.. 
have increased their capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 
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Power Plant Equipment. 


James Bonar & Co., Incorporated, Pittsburgh, are equipping 
the engines of the Donora furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, at Donora, Pa., with the Bonar gravity automatic oiling 
system. ‘his contract comprises the equipping of five vertical 
cross compound steeple type condensing blowing engines, the 
three horizontal cross compound condensing engines in the 
power plant, and the two vertical pumping engines in the pump 
house, 


The Free Piston Gas Engine Company, Detroit, Mich., have 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000, for the manu- 
facture of a patented gas engine. They are at present engaged 
in developing the engine and have under construction a 100 
horse-power engine. They are not now considering the question 
of a plant. Address George Maitland, who with Henry C. Hart. 
Charles F. Burton and Blliott J. Stoddard are the incorporators. 


Wallace C. Johnson, consulting engineer of the Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company, has been engaged by 
the Sientere Viva Mining Company, Bluefields, Nicaraugua, to 
prepare plans and specifications and to construct and equip an 
extensive electrical power development and transmission system 
in the locality of Bluefields. 

The Wallace Barnes Company, Bristol, Conn., are building a 
new power house 40 x 60 feet. In it will be installed a 150 
horse-power Cooper-Corliss engine which will operate a 150-kw. 
General Electric generator. Two 100 horse-power Dillon boilers 
will furnish steam power. 


The Pacific Iron Works, Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers 
of engines, boilers, &c., have voted to decrease their capital 
stock from $200,000 to $100,000. 


‘The New Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Conn., 
have equipped the United States ship “ Vidette,’’ on the great 
lakes, with a 4%-kw. Crocker-Wheeler dynamo direct connected 
to a No. 4 Case engine for general illuminating and searchlight 
service. 


A 50 horse-power engine and boiler are required by G. & W. 
Kolb, Philadelphia, Pa., who are to erect a two-story factory, 
37 x 195 feet, with a wing 50 x 75 feet, for the manufacture of 
stove linings. 


The Exeter Machine Company, Pittston, Pa., have just turned 
out the largest engine ever built at the works. It weighs 150 
tons and is to be used by the Susquehanna Coal Company at 
Williamstown, Pa. 


The firm of Howard & Roberts, boilermakers, Buffalo, N. Y., 
have been succeeded by Howard Bros. 


Foundries. 


The Keystone Foundry, at Uniontown, Pa., has been sold to 
the McConnell Wheel & Mine Supply Company, an organization 
which has a capital stock of $100,000. A new brick foundry 
building, 68 x 272 feet, is to be built at once. 


The Malleable Iron Works, New Britain, Conn., are erecting 
a new brick cupola building 25 feet square and two stories high. 


F. D. Beaupre & Co., East Concord, N. H., are putting up a 
new foundry building to replace their old building, which is no 
longer adequate to the needs of their business. The new foun- 
dry will be 30 x 80 feet. The firm manufacture all kinds of 
brass, aluminum and composition metal castings, and do brass 
finishing and machine work. : 


The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va.. 
who have received a contract for between 30,000 and 35,000 
tons of castings for the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel, are mak- 
ing some enlargements to their plant in order to take care of 
this large work. The main foundry building is being extended 
40 feet and a 60-foot lean-to is being added. A narrow gauge 
track is also being laid to facilitate the handling of iron and 
coke. 


The Southern Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., whose plant 
was recently destroyed by fire, have purchased a site in Alton 
Park, where they are erecting a new plant with a floor space of 
18,000 square feet. The plant will be double the size of the 
old one and will be equipped throughout with modern machin- 
ery, which has not as yet been purchased. Since reorganization 
the company have taken up the manufacture of hardware cast 
iron specialties in connection with their regular foundry busi- 
ness. 


The Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have added another large and well equipped brick addi- 
tion to their works in which they have installed their wrought 
iron department. This places them in the best condition not 
only for furnishing sheet iron and cast iron building material, 
but also wrought iron work, such as stair ways, fire escapes. 
railings, &c. The company are now furnishing a $40,000 con- 
tract for cast iron, wrought iron and galvanized work for the 
Government army post buildings at Chickamauga Park and Fort 
McPherson. Recent contracts taken include Masonic Opera 
House, Williamson, N. C.; Massey Building, Birmingham, Ala. : 
Stockton-Budd Building and Stevenson Building, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; City Bank and Trust Building, Mobile, Ala.; new High 
School building, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Presbyterian Church, 
Greenwood, Miss., and the Synagogue, Natchez, Miss. The com- 
pany wil! soon have ready for distribution a large Illustrated 
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catalogue of their complete line, including steel roofing, steel 
awnings, patent metal shingles, drip pans, air tight heaters, 
stove pipes and elbows, eave trough, conductor pipe, tin valley 
roof flanges, pots, kettles, &c. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The section of structural steel for the lower end of the 
Wabash Railroad train shed, between Second and First avenues, 
Pittsburgh, has arrived and the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
are putting it into position. The bidding on the construction 
of the Southside eievated tracks for this road has been confined 
to three construction companies—the Riter-Conley Mfg. Com- 
pany, the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company and the 
American Bridge Company. One of the peculiar features of the 
construction work is the number of different corporations that 
have been engaged on the single contract. The main passenger 
station building was constructed by the George A. Fuller Com- 
pany, and the first section of the elevated train shed structure 
was put together by the Pittsburgh Construction Company. 
This section carried the work to second avenue, and the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company will complete the structure to the 
bridge. The American Bridge Company constructed the bridge 
itself, making four construction companies engaged in the space 
of five city squares. The cause of this, it is said, was the al- 
most countless sirikes and interruptions to the work during 
the first contract 

Fires. 

The John Baiziey Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa., were re- 

cently damaged to the extent of $15,000 by. fire. 


The factory of the Manhattan Piano Case Company, Creskell, 
N. J., was recently destroyed by fire, causing a loss of $60,000. 


The factory of the Wolthausen Hat Corporation, at Nor- 
walk, Conn., was destroyed by fire last week. Besides the Woit- 
hausen (‘ompany the building was occupied by the Norwalk 
Hat Company and the Espenscheid Hat Company. The loss 
will foot over $50,000. 


Hardware. 


The Union Cutlery & Hardware Company, Unionville, Conn., 
have recentiy bought the cutlery department of the Upson Nut 
Company, and have incorporated under the above style. The 
company are prepared to offer to the trade nickel knives, forks, 
nut cracks and nut picks, also tin plated knives, forks, tea and 
table spoons and child’s sets, all in plain and fancy patterns. 
They are also ready to figure on hardware specialties. H. C. 
Hart, for 26 years identified with the cutlery shop acquired by 
the new concern, is president of the company, and will have 
general oversight of its affairs. F. E. Taber of Springfield, 
Mass., takes charge of the manufacturing end of the business, 
and J. J. Ramage of Holyoke, Mass., of the office end. The com- 
pany are starting off with good prospects, the shop running to 
its capacity on orders. 


Western Knife Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo., have re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of $20,000, fully paid. R. M. 
Clark is president ; M. B. Freshman, vice-president and manager ; 
A. M. Clark, secretary and treasurer. The company are manu- 
facturers of knives and forks, of which their capacity has been 
40 gross @aily. 


The Ledoux Carriage Company, Limited, Montreal, Can.. 
manufacturers of carriages, sleighs and automobiles, whose 
plant was recently destroyed by fire, are rebuilding on the same 
site. ‘The new structure will be practically the same as the one 
which was destroyed, only that it will not be so high. 


The Keyless Lock Company, Indianapolis, Ind., have secured 
from the United States Treasury Department the contract for 
bag racks for the next fiscal year. The contract amounts to 
$20,000. 


H. B. Prentice has been elected president of the Chicago 
Hardware Company, Chicago, to succeed John R. Hogan, de- 
ceased. Mr. Prentice reports that the company are pushing 
their business with increased vigor and are extending their 
trade not only to ail parts of this country but are also getting 
satisfactory orders from Canada. 


lke Andrew Fyrberg Company, Hopkinton, Mass., are to 
erect a two-story addition, 24 x 28 feet, to provide increased 
office accommodations and store room. 


The ignition of a pot of lacquer at the shops of the Eagle 
Lock Company, Terryville, Conn., caused a damage of several 
thousand dollars on May 26. 


The plant formerly occupied by the Birmingham Brass Com- 
pany, Shelton, Conn., has been purchased by the Dairy Machin- 
ery & Construction Company, who have been doing business at 
Rome, N. Y. The new plant -will give them considerably in- 
creased manufacturing facilities. They will make dairy machin- 
ery. The company’s New York office is at 121 East Twenty-third 
street. 

The Atwood Machine Company, Stonington, Conn., are build- 
ing a one-story addition, 25 x 40 feet, to their casting room. 

The Brainard & Wilson Company, Danbury, Conn., are to 
erect a three-story brick building, 30 x 40 feet, to contain their 
casting, buffing and plating departments. The company manu- 
facture silver novelties. 

The Elm City Brass & Rivet Company, Plainville, Conn., 
have begun to manufacture at the Clark & Cowles factory, 
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which they have enlarged by the erection of a new foundry 40 
feet square, and a one-story factory building 50 x 120 feet, both 
«f brick. ‘They wil) manufacture the rivet lines in copper, brass 
and iron formerly made by Clark & Cowles, and the fireplace 
fixtures formerly manufactured by the Elm City Brass Company, 
New Haven, Conn., which company was absorbed by the Elm 
City Brass & Rivet Company. Later on they expect to add new 
lines. The officers of the corporation are: President, T. W. Cor- 
bett; secretary, John B. Minor, and treasurer and munager, A. 
H. Condell. The New Haven plant has been abandoned. 
Miscellaneous. 


The McCaskey Register Company, Alliance, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of McCaskey’s account register and continuous duplicating 
system, have recently increased their capital stock from $30,000 
to $100,000, and have put up an adjacent two-story brick build- 
ing, 40 x 100 feet. This company were incorporated less than 
a year ago and have been shipping registers only about eight 
months, but the demand for them is so great that a large ad- 
dition to their capacity for turning these out was imperative. 


At Pittsburgh, in the equity proceedings instituted by C. G. 
Hussey & Co., Follansbee Brothers Company and others against 
the Pittsburgh Cornice & Skylight Company, the courts have 
appointed the Guarantee Title & Trust Company receivers for 
the company. The defendant company consented to the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. 


The New London Motor Company, New London, Conn., have 
incorporated under Connecticut laws and have established 
works where they will build and install marine motors and do 
marine and automobile repairing. Later they plan to build 
automobile and stationary engines. The officers of the company 
are: President, Fred. S. English; secretary and treasurer, John 
C. Geary, and superintendent, W. J. Welsh. 


The American Graphophone Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
are planning to erect a factory at London, England. The com- 
pany will increase their capital stock from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, the funds derived from the new stock to be devoted, 
in part, to improvements, which include the English factory. 
It is understood that the London factory will be devoted to the 
manufacture of records, and not the machines themselves. 


Overhead track and cars for receiving bulk freight from 
vessels and delivering it in warehouse are required by the EB. O. 
Painter Fertilizer Company, Jacksonville, Fla. The company 
have increased their capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000 
and are building a new plant. The machinery has been ar- 
ranged for. 


The Hussey Mower Company, Knightstown, Ind., have re- 
cently completed the erection of a fully equipped plant for 
the manufacture of mowing machines and other agricultural 
implements. The buildings are located on a 12-acre site and 
are three in number, each being 50 x 200 feet. Power is fur- 
nished by a New Era gas engine, and the foundry is equipped 
with fron cupola, malleable oven furnace and brass furnace. 


The Davis Calyx Drill Company, New York, have just opened 
an office in the Johnston Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, In charge 
of John F. Munn. Drills sold in West Virginia and Tennessee 
have proved very successful in penetrating the conglomerate of 
those States. Drilling is being done on property of the Plumb 
Orchard Land Company, on Paint Creek, Fayette County, W. 
Va., and at Pack Branch, nearby, for the same company; also 
at Herbert, Bledsoe County, Tenn., for the Estate of Jos. J. 
Kittel. 

The American Automatic Fire Curtain Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., have been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock. The 
directors are C. F. Adams and Charles Diebold of Buffalo and 
G. W. Walters of Bowmanville, N. Y. 


It is stated that the Kirkham Motor Works will move their 
plant from Taggarts to Bath, N. Y., and erect a new factory 
at the latter place. 


E. R. Thomas, president of the E. R. Thomas Motor Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has purchased the plant of the Conrad 
Motor Carriage Company of that city, at a trustees’ sale. 


Arrangements have just been completed whereby the business 
of C. H. Bidwell, Batavia, N. Y., manufacturer of threshers, 
which was started 21 years ago, will hereafter be carried on 
under the name of the C. H. Bidwell Thresher Company. The 
capital stock of the new company is $250,000, of which Mr. 
Bidwell retains $165,000. The directors are Charles H. Bid- 
well, Hawley N. Bidwell, George Wiard, Mrs. Adelaide R. Ken- 
ney and Dorr C. Mylecraine. 


The Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., have 
started to rebuild their shops, which were recently destroyed 
by fire, and expect to have them completed by July 15. They 
have just purchased a plot of ground, upon which they will 
erect a storage and shipping warehouse. ; 

The plant of the Hooks Smelting Company, Philadelphia, 
{a., was sold by the sheriff to William Cempini for $70,000. 

The Lea Mfg. Company, Elwood, Ind., makers of electrical 
supplies, resumed operations Monday, after an idleness of six 
months. 

The Ansted Axle Company, Connersville, Ind., are now at 
work again in new fire proof buildings, which take the place 
of the plant burned three mopths ago with $50,000 loss. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 





From the statistical returns it looks as though the 
consumption of Pig Iron had declined very materially 
since. March, while expanding production has not been 
checked until the last month. Our monthly report shows 
that the output for May was 1,533,500 tons of Anthra- 
cite and Coke Pig Iron, as compared with 1,554,000 tons 


in April. But the rate of output, which had reached 


- 366,000 tons per week on May 1, has dropped back to 


336,000 tons on June 1. 

The corrective was therefore quickly and automat- 
ically applied, but in the meantime stocks which were de- 
clining steadily during the first quarter of the year have 
been sharply increased during May, there having been 
an accumulation of 100,000 tons during that month alone. 
Two-thirds of this addition to the stock must be credited 
to the Central West and to the Northwest. 

This indicates quite a shrinkage in the demand, which 
even the cutting down in the rate of production may not 
counterbalance. It must be noted, however, that already 
there has been a further restriction in the output by the 
blowing out of additional furnaces since the opening of 
the month. 

A clearer view of the situation is obtained when we 
segregate from the totals the figures which relate to the 
furnaces owned and operated by the Steel companies, 
which last month made 972,534 tons out of a total of 
1,533,530 tons. In thus reaching the product of the mer- 
chant furnaces we need only take into account the 
changes in the stock on hand to obtain a pretty fair esti- 


mate of the monthly consumption of Merchant Iron. 
This shows the following figures: 


Consumption of Merchant Pig Iron. 


Gross tons, 
PINE sth cidisiiath + tne!t vindtibinds tied catuiedt 441,254 
PEE, cna han axvakes> seu allel ves cctn 596,076 
RN back i bihuh tg Wises atin Kalbe ee bed an Cae 626,967 
EP cei ews sss cankibtnt Aneadsks of 591,314 
Sees. Biers . cae a Ghee Ba bond 459,163 


These figures, of course, exaggerate the fluctuations, be- 
cause they take no account of the changes in the amount 
of Iron carried by consumers and in transit. Still, the 
showing is a distinctly unfavorable one, and goes far to- 
ward explaining the attitude of both buyers and sellers 
during the past few weeks. 

It is not surprising that the Pig Iron markets have 
weakened further, and Birmingham is now on the basis 
of $9 for No. 2 Foundry, with one transaction involving 
12,000 tons closed this week. It is interesting to note that 
some export business in Southern Basic Pig has been 
done lately. 

Valley furnaces are barely getting $12 for No. 2 Foun- 
dry and Bessemer Pig, and one exceptionally low sale of 
Low Phosphorus Pig Iron has been made in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pool prices on Steel Billets are more and more out of 
line with present conditions, compared with those prevail- 
ing when the schedule was adopted. 

The demand is-still light in the heavier branches of 
the finished trade. Some fairly large orders for steel 
cars have brought some very welcome tonnage to the 
Plate Mills, who are eager for work and treat pool prices 
accordingly. In the Structural trade some of the long 
delayed Baltimore business has been coming in, so that 
the expectations of large orders from that quarter are 
revived. The Bar trade is very disappointing, and cutting 
is going on, notably in the West. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
June8, Junel, May11, June19, 


PIG TRON: 1904, 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PREG | 6.8.5 05 Sha aes $14.50 $14.50 $15.00 $19.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Sonthern, - 

CORDED 5:10, ain 2in)s.4,0 as) 8 11.75 12.00 12.50 18.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 13.50 13.50 13.75 20.00 
sjessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 22.85 13.35 18.60 19.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 12.85 12.35 12.75 19.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 15.00 15.00 15,00 24.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 29.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... 24.00 24.00 24.25 31.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 31.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 29.50 380.00 30.50 387.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chieago........ 9.50 11.00 11.00 17.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 17.2 12.00 12.60 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 14.50 15.25 16.50 22.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 14.50 15.00 17.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 11.50 12.50 138.00 22.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 12.00 12.00 12.00 22.50 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 1150 11.50 12.00. .... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 9.50 9.50 10.00 16.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.48% 1.48% 1.48% 1.85 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... . 1.30 1.35 1.45 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.49% 1.49% 1.49% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.80 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 160 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater............+. 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.73% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater...........-. 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.73% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 


Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.35 2.00 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.05 2.10 2.10 2.65 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.15 
METALS: 
Copper, New York............ 12.75 18.00 18.37144614.75 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 4.60 4.65 5.00 5.50 
Lead, New York......... seees 4.25 4.25 4.50 4.37% 
Lene. Ce. BOG ouho52 6 epsean §.12% 4.17% 4.35 4.15 
TH, FOOW SOE ccc cssccceserss 26.70 26.80 27.60 28.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 7.25 7.00 7.25 7.00 
Nickel, New York. ........0.0- 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.64 8.64 3.64 3.99 

o-oo - 





Chicago. 


FisHer Burtprne, June 8, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

This is a waiting market. Prices on all commodities 
not controlled by iron clad associations have sagged to 4 
point where further decreases are practically impossible, and 
they must either remain stationary at these low figures or ad- 
vance. On Billets, Bars and Plates, where prices have been 
held regardless of the law of suppiy and demand, new fac- 
tors haye introduced themselves into the market, which tends 
to make the buyer, in a measure, independent of the associa- 
tions. While the new factors have only a limited tonnage 
to sell, it is sufficient at the present state of the market to 
overcome the power of the organizations which have re- 
mained in undisputed command up to the present time. 
Southern Pig Iron might be quoted on the basis of $9, Bir- 
mingham, with considerable truth. It may also be quoted on 
the basis of $9.25, Birmingham, with truth, but the percent- 
age of sales that are being made on the $9 basis is so small 
as compared with the percentage at $9.25 or above that we 
are no more warranted in quoting the $9 price to-day than 
we were in our issue of November 26, when an almost similar 
condition of affairs was present. Iron consumers in the 
West and Northwest who have the advantage of the recent 
cut in freight rates amounting to 25c. per ton have now an 
opportunity of buying Southern Iron at a lower delivered 
price than has been offered for a number of years, beat- 
ing by 20c. to 40c. the lowest price obtainable during the 
slump last November. Northern Irons are quoted nominally 
at $13.50 to $14, with business extremely light, and fur- 
naces loath to take business at lower than these figures. The 
vesselmen’s strike has some influence on the market, as it 
has already closed down one of the Iroquois furnaces, and 
will shortly close the other. Billets are in light demand, with 
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pool prices nominally prevailing except on such sizes as are 
offered by a leading independent at a reduction. A slight 
awakening in activity on Standard Section Rails is noted, but 
it is barely a ripple on the calm surface. Light Sections are 
in slow demand, while Spikes and Splices have been in rather 
better demand than for some time as a consequence of lower 
prices. Structural Materials are somewhat more active than 
they were a week ago, but the demand except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Chicago is unsatisfactory. Business in 
Plates is quiet, the leading Western mill having barely suffi- 
cient tonnage to keep its rolls in operation. Sheets are more 
active than Plates, but still far from satisfactory, with a 
tendency to slash prices where necessary to secure large ton- 
nage. The Bar market is rather difficult to diagnose, owing 
to the fact that a large independent producer who in some 
seasons of the year is a greater buyer than a seller is offer- 
ing Steel Bars at whatever reduction is necessary to take de- 
sired contracts. Iron Bars have also suffered at the hands 
of the inexorable law of supply and demand, being quoted at 
from 1.30c. to 1.40c., according to local conditions. Mer- 
chant Steel is seasonably quiet. Reductions in Steel Pipe 
noted last week have not resulted in the desired increase of 
business. Boiler Tubes continue to be weak. Some Old Mate- 
rials have advanced, and others receded from last week’s quo- 
tations, leaving the general average about the same. The 
Coke situation is brightening a little, owing to the fact that 
demurrage Coke on track in Chicago is rapidly disappear- 
ing. 


Pig Iron.—The Iron market seems to be just where it 
was the last week of November and the first week of Decem- 
ber, when it was a matter of doubt whether it should be 
quoted at $9 or $9.25, Birmingham, for.No. 2. At that time 
we took the stand that the transactions booked at $9 were 
not of sufficient magnitude to warrant us in naming that 
price, and we quoted $9.25 as the current market price for 
No. 2 Iron at Birmingham. As far as the Chicago markets 
are concerned we will repeat this line of reasoning for the 
present week’s quotations and make no change from last 
week’s quotations, naming $9.25 to $9.50, Birmingham, as 
the current market for No, 2 Iron sold by fracture, but in- 
dicating clearly that business has been done and is being 
done on a lower basis than that, particularly where an- 
alysis Iron is called for that may be so manipulated by 
the furnaces as to be handled at lower than the No. 2 price 
without outraging the feelings of competing furnaces and 
still satisfying the customer that No. 2 is being delivered. 
When one takes into consideration the fact that the freight 
rate from the Birmingham district is 20c. lower than it was 
last year to Chicago and other points in this district, it 
becomes evident that foundries are now able to stock up with 
Pig Iron at a price lower than they have had offered to 
them for a number of years. It would seem the part of wis- 
dom on the part of foundries to take advantage of this low 
price during the existence of the present low freight rate, 
which is supposed to expire July 1, particularly as the South- 
ern furnaces indicate that as soon as the $9 price is reached 
squarely they will give the preference to export shipment, 
which they claim to be available at that price from foreign 
buyers. Northern Irons are quoted nominally at $13.50 to 
$14, Chicago, for No. 2, which means from $13 to $13.50 at 
the furnace, according to freight distance. A number of 
furnaces have definitely set $13.50 as their limit, below which 
they will not sell, preferring rather to go out of blast. One 
Iroquois furnace was closed down last week for lack of 
Ore owing to the lake carriers’ strike, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time until the other furnaces will be compelled to 
bank or go out of blast for the same reason. It is pretty 
generally felt here that whenever the United States Steel 
Corporation and other large Ore interests desire the lake 
strike to be ended it will end on a very few hours’ notice. 
In other words, that the large Ore interests are fostering 
the demands of the strikers with a view to shutting out com- 
petition. The fact that all the furnaces or the leading in- 
terest are well equipped with Ore, the tonnage being suf- 
ficient to last until snow flies, would lend color to this be- 
lief. Prices, while considerably unsettled, are not suf- 
ficiently so to warrant us in making a single change as 
compared with last week’s figures, which we repeat, as fol- 
lows: . 


Lake Superior Charcoal............. $15.00 to $15.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 14.900 to 14.50 
Northern Coke Foundry. No. 2........ 12.50to 13.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 12.75 to 13.00 
Northern Scoteh, No. 1.......ccccece pees SS 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 15.30to 15.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 14.80 to 15.05 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicen. 14.65 to 15.65 
i Ce Mens a 6 ee tene wee 8d 8.15to 13.40 
I CEERI Mia's 6c ve ccedccese 12.90 to 13.15 
ON CN, BERS Vis wo cu cacti ovesse 12.40 to 12.65 
SD EI BE Mis on ccocccecceees 12.15to 12.40 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.15to 13.40 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 12.90 to 13.15 
Southern Gray Forge................ 12.15to 12.40 
Southern Mottled and White......... 11.90 to 12.15 
Ei oinc ces s.ccecvecess 14.00 to 14.25 
OS AES ee 15.30 to 15.80 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicom........... 16.30 to 18.30 
Pe NS ie Poin 4 WO a h0 0 08 e080 13.15to 13.40 
EE EEE ands cus Gasccbasevedes 14.40 to 14.65 
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Billets.—Billets are still being offered by an outside 
producer at whatever reduction below pool prices is neces- 
sary to move them, but this is not so much for immediate 
shipment as for contracts in the future, the purpose of the 
producer being to take sufficient contracts to keep the plant 
running full force, even though some of the surplus above 
their own needs must be sold at a considerable reduction. 
Pool prices are unchanged, as follows: Forging Billets, 
4 x 4 and larger, $24 per gross ton, Chicago, in carload 
lots; Axle Billets and Billets smaller than 4 x 4, $25. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—In both Standard and 
Light Sections the Rail business is quiet, as far as new 
business is concerned, although roads have specified with 
comparative liberality against old contracts, sufficiently so 
at least to keep the mills running in good shape. Prices are 
unchanged on the basis of $28 per gross ton for Standard 
Sections in 500-ton lots and greater and from $23 to $26 
per ton for Light Section Rails. Angle Bars are lower in 
price, being now quoted at 1.35c. to 1.45c.; Spikes are un- 
changed at 1.65c. to 1.75c, base, while Track Bolts have suf- 
fered another reduction until they are now~- quotable at 
2.20c. to 2.30c., base, with Square Nuts, and 15c. extra for 
I{lexagon Nuts. 


Structural. Material.—While no large contracts have 
been placed within the last week, the tonnage of pick up 
orders is rather better than it has been for several weeks, and 
producers are correspondingly encouraged. Prices, of course, 
are unchanged from mill and have suffered no change from 
store, as follows: I-Beams and Channels up to and including 
15 inches and Angles 3 inches on one leg and larger, 1.76%4c., 
Chicago; Tees, $1 per ton extra. Store prices on Structurals 
are as follows: Angles, Beams, Channels and Zees, base sizes, 
2c. to 2.10c.; Tees, 2.05c. to 2.15c., either random lengths 
or cut to lengths 5 feet and over. 

Plates.—There is just about enough business in Plates 
from week to week to keep the mill of the leading Western 
producer running. At the same time a number of Western 
interests represented in this market are taking a considerable 
tonnage of Plates, presumably at association prices. An 
Ohio River interest is quoting Plates 60 inches wide and 
narrower at a reduction of $1 to $2 below association prices, 
and is booking some business on that basis, but, taken 
altogether, the Plate business is extremely slow, with but 
little promise for improvement in the next two or three 
months. Association prices remain unchanged, as follows: 
Tank Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 1.76%4c.; Flange Steel, 
1.8614c.; Marine, 1.96%4c.; Universal Mill Plate, 1.76%4c. to 
1.81%c.; 3-16 Tank, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8, 1.91%c. to 
2.0114ce.; No. 12, 2.01%4c. to 2.06%c. Store prices are as 
follows: Tank Plate, 100 inches wide or less, %4-inch and 
heavier, 2c. to 2.10c.; 3-16 inch, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Nos. 8 and 
10, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; Flange quality, 25c. per 100 Ibs. extra. 

Sheets.—In the midst of warring interests, each of which 
is quoting a price that is deemed sufficient to take competi- 
tive business, the prices named below are “ ~~ »presentations 
of the car lot price, f.o.b. Chicago, on Biu Annealed and 
Box Annealed Sheets in the sizes named. Large buyers are 
occasionally able to do better on desirable specifications and 
less than car lot buyers have to pay more as a rule. These 
prices are as follows: One Pass Cold Rolled Blue Annealed, 
Nos. 9 and 10, 1.76%4c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.86%4c.: Nos. 13 
and 14, 1.9114c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.01%4c.; One Pass Cold 
Rolled Box Anné@aled, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.11%4c.; Nos. 22 
and 24, 2.16%4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.21%4c.; No. 27, 2.26%. ; 
No. 28, 2.3614c.; No. 29, 2.5114c.; No. 30, 2.61%4c. We re- 
vise prices of Sheets from store as follows: No. 8, 2.10c. to 
2.20c.; No. 10, 2.15c. to 2.25¢.; No. 12, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; No. 
14, 2.25c. to 2.35¢c.; No. 16, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Nos. 18 and 
20, 2.40c. to 2.45c.; No. 22, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; No. 24, 2.50c. 
to 2.55c.;: No. 26, 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c; No. 28, 2.80c.; No. 
29, 2.95¢e.; No. 30, 3.10c. Galvanized Sheets are selling 
from stock at 75 and 10 per cent. discount, Chicago, for 
16 gauge and heavier, and about 75, 10 and 5 for lighter 
gauges, while mill prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carload lots, 
range from 80 and 5 to 80 and 10 per cent. 

Bars.—All the leading producers of Bar Iron in the 
West give their official quotation for purposes of publication 
at from 1.35c. to 1.40c., base, half extras, carload lots, Chi- 
cago. But there is a strong undercurrent in the market that 
insists that 1.25c. to 1.30c. is more nearly the actual price 
paid by large consumers on contracts for desirable sizes, and 
that at even these low prices extras are frequently waived. 
The daily papers throughout the country are publishing 
articles that profess to state authoritatively that the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company sold 8000 tons to a Western car 
builder at 1.20c., flat, no extras, but this statement is strenu- 
ously denied by the Republic Iron & Steel Company, and, af- 
ter a careful survey of attendant conditions, is rejected by 
the writer as unlikely. At the same time it must be under- 
stood that the character and size of the order and the terms 
of payment therefor have great influence upon the price that 
may be obtainable, and that it might not be entirely impos- 
sible to secure Bar Iron at 1.25c., Chicago, provided all con- 
ditions were favorable to the naming of the bottom price on 
the part of the producers. Steel Bars and Bands are still 
held at the 1.35¢. basis, Pittsburgh, which means 1.5114c., 
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half extras, Chicago, in carload lots, as far as the mills are 
concerned who are in the Bar Association, but there are In- 
terests outside of this association who are not slow to name 
prices more favorable by $1 or $2 per ton in cases where 
specifications are considered desirable. Hoops remain un- 
changed at 1.564c. rate, full extras, Chicago, carload lots. 
Store prices are unchanged, as follows: Iron Bars, 1.75c., 
base, full extras; Steel Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, half ex- 
tras; Hoops, 2.10c. rates, full extras. 


Merchant Steel.—The strike of the Machinists’ Inter- 
national Union in Chicago and vicinity has unfavorably af- 
fected the Tool Steel market and business is extremely quiet. 
On top of this the implement manufacturers have reached a 
point where their requirements are merely nominal, the ma- 
terials usually being drawn from stock for immediate ship- 
ment to facilitate the completion of final factory orders. 
There is a feeling based on crop reports from all over the 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys that the demand for fall im- 
plements will be very great as a result of excellent crops. 
Prices remain unchanged, as follows: Open Hearth Spring 
Steel to the general trade, 2c. to 2.25c.; Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 1.7644c. to 1.81%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 
1.7144c. to 1.764c.; Sleigh Shoe, flat, 1.56%4c. to 1.6114c.; 
Sleigh Shoe, concave and convex, 1.66%4c. to 1.71%4c.; Cut- 
ter Shoe, 2.25c. to 2.35¢.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.06%4c. to 
2.114%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; special grades of 
Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting at 52 per cent. in car lots 
and 47 per cent. in less than car lots. 

Merchant Pipe.—It cannot be said that the reduction 
named last week Sessiehe from their hiding places any great 
number of orders. The Pipe mills have had five months of 
excellent business in 1904, and now that this business is 
dropping off there is a disposition of their part to make some 
concessions in order to keep together the organizations and 
shop forces which have been actively employed up to the 
present time. That a reduction of one point cannot do this in 
consideration of other Iron and Steel conditions is very ap- 
parent. Revised prices quoted this week are repeated, as 
follows: 

-—-Steel Pipe.——, —Guar. Wr’ght —- 
alv. 


Black. Galv. Black. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


% to % inch........ 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 
2 BREE.» as passe sin sic 70.35 60.35 67.35 57.35 
4 to 6 inches...... 74.35 64.35 71.35 61.35 
7 to 12 inches...... 69.35 59.35 66.35 56.35 


Boiler Tubes.—Outside of Seamless Tubes, which we 
revise in prices, no changes are named, and business is ex- 
tremely slow with but little prospect of improvement. Prices 
are as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
eee ee 43.35 40.80 52.35 
1% £0 Rik MOOMONS .chid a's» sleiite 55.85 38.35 40.35 
St | MOR ah dn 6 6266 0 36> 000 59:4 0 43.35 43.35 
2% to 5 inches.............. 64.35 50.85 {Up tod in. 
Ne a eee 55.85 38.35 . 
Store discounts are unchanged, as follows: 
ns : Soomiens 
Steel. ron. teel. 
rs ee 40 35 37% 
1% to 2% imches............. 50 32% 35 
oy eer 60 45 45 
6 Inches and larger....../. °°: 50 32% 


_Cast Iron Pipe.—Only a moderate volume of business is 
being booked by either the leading producer or by inde- 
pendents, and it is not likely that great activity will be mani- 
fested in the buying of Pipe until the Pig Iron markets have 
reached a point where their tendency is upward rather than 
stationary or downward. Prices are unchanged, as follows: 
4-inch Water Pipe, $26, and 6-inch and heavier, $25, with $1 
extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Materials.—Little by little the inequalities between 
cognate lines of Old Materials are becoming more evened 
up, and the prices have reached a point where speculative 
buying has set in on the part of dealers who have yards to 
carry materials until such a time as better prices shall be 
realized. This speculative buying is commencing rather en- 
couragingly, and men of long experience in the trade are of 
the opinion that there is scarcely an item on the list that 
is not good for speculative purposes at present figures. 
Five items on the list for this week’s quotations are ad- 
vanced, as follows: Mixed Country Steel, $1.50; No. 2 
Railroad Wrought, 25c.; Machine Shop Turnings, 50c.;: 
Railroad and Agricultural Malleable, 25c.; Stove Plate and 
Light Cast Scrap, 50c. The following reductions are noted: 
Old Iron Rails, 75c.; Car Wheels, $1; No. 1 Dealers’ 
Forge, 50c.; Heavy Cast Scrap, $1.25. We quote as fol- 
lows, carload lots, per gross ton, Chicago: 


eee en ss wiv ewoecs ade $14.50 to $15.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 11.00 to $1508 
Old Steel Rails. less than 4 feet...... 9.50 to 10.00 
Heavy Relayirg Rails, subject to in- 

POTN nn cscs ccc rs cccnscese 00 to 24.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 18.00 to 20.00 
Sn CN SRMOED, « iombateh wise ss ced « 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 50 10.00 
gE et, oo 8.5to 9.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
8 aaa ee $12.00 to $12.50 
fe GR 15.00 to 15.50 
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i ee ee ee ee 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought..........+.+. 10.50 to 11.00 
No, 2 Railroad Wrought..........+.+. 9.00 to 9.50 
BMBTIME nc ccccmeacercocccccerzeseccs 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge..........-+++e+5 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 7.50 to 8.00 
Iron Axle Turmings..........+++++55. 7.00 to 7.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings...........+.-. 7.00to 7.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............-. 6.50 to 7.00 
CREO SOO aia oh b.8 62 oiaidic Ure cic weer 3.00 to 3.50 
Mixed Rorings, A&c......-.ccccccsece 3.00 to 3.50 
TO En Gar oe on ha ks 6 638 ROS 6.00 to 6.50 
Coummitty GRG0t.... ccc ccc cccevccccine 5.00 to 5.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 7.50to 8.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap ap eRe paey PPA ree 8.25to 8.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 7.50 to 8.00 
Railroad Malleable.............+.0+++ 8.25 to 8.75 
Agricultural Malleable.............+++ 7.75 to 8.00 


Metals.—Prices are unchanged, as follows: Pig Tin is 
still quoted at 29%4c. to 29%c. Pig Lead is now quoted at 
4.30c. for 50-ton lots, with car lots at about 4.40c. and 
small lots at 4.60c. Spelter is now sold at from 5.05c. to 
5.10c. for car lots and 5.25c, to 5.40c. for less than car lots. 
No change is noted in Sheet Zinc, which is quoted at 6.20c. 
for car lots of 600-Ib. casks and 6.45c. to 6.50c. for less 
than car lots. Old Metals are weaker in tone and reduc- 
tions have taken place in Copper and Brass. We quote: 
Copper Wire and Heavy, llc. to 11%c.; Copper Bottoms, 
9%c. ; Copper Clips, 11c.; Red Brass, 9%c.; Red Brass Bor- 
ings, 8c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 74c.; Yellow Brass Bor- 
ings, 6c.; Light Brass, 5%c.; Tea Lead, 3%4c.; Zinc, 3.75¢c. ; 
Pewter, No. 1, 171%4c.; Block Tin Pipe, 22c. 

Coke.—The great volume of Connellsville Coke on the 
demurrage tracks of the receiving roads is being gradually 
reduced and buyers are beginning to pay regular market 
prices for Coke, based on $2 to $2.25 at the ovens for 72- 
hour Foundry quality and about 75c. less for Furnace qual- 
ity. ‘To the oven price must be added $2.65 from the Con- 
nellsville, New River and Pocahontas regions and $2.25 from 
Wise County, Va., ovens for freight costs. Nothing new 
seers to have developed on the proposition to reduce freights 
from the other regions to confirm with the 40c. cut from 
the Wise County ovens. 


A. F. Brunck, who for a number of years has been a 
traveling salesman for the Crucible Steel -Company of 
America, has withdrawn from that company and established 
himself in business at 1334 First National Bank Building, 
Chicago, as Western representative for the Vulcan Crucible 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh. ° 


a 


Philadelphia. 


Forrest BuILpine, June 7, 1904. 

There is little new to be said in regard to conditions in 
the Iron trade, except that prices are steadier than might be 
expected considering the extreme dullness. The tenacity of 
makers in regard to prices is remarkable, as they seem de- 
termined to stop production rather than sell Iron at a loss. 
Ruling prices may leave a small profit to some of the best 
situated plants, but the majority are not doing more than 
getting a new dollar for an old one, so that lower prices 
would leave a distinct loss. The expressed intention is to 
blow out some furnaces immediately, and others if it becomes 


‘clear that more Iron is being made than is needed. This is 


the only protection against a demoralized market, as it is 
possible to limit the supply when it is not possible to increase 
the demand, and this appears to be the case at the present 
time. There is practically no demand for anything that 
is not wanted immediately, from Pig Iron to the most highly 
finished product. This is a healthy condition, although it is 
not a pleasant one; but it will be a great help toward re- 
covery when the turn is once made. If stocks are kept 
within proper limits the first impulse toward improvement 
is felt immediately, whereas if large stocks are in sight it 
takes a long time to convince buyers that the market is on 
the eve of improvement. Meanwhile, however, the only en- 
couraging feature in sight is that the market is not likely 
to be overloaded. There may be, and probably will be, a 
good deal of adjusting in selling prices, in costs and in other 
ways. -If costs are lowered, prices may be lowered in pro- 
portion; but the first step must be lower costs, otherwise 
there will be no lower prices. Until after midsummer, how- 
ever, there is not much probability of change in any direc- 
tion; beyond that time it will depend on what may turn 
up in the interim. It is doubtful if there ever was a time 
when the trade were so resolved to be noncommittal as they 
are to-day. Not that the outlook is regarded as particularly 
dangerous, but rather that if things are going to be better 
there will be no great loss by waiting, while if they should 
turn out unfavorably, it will be so much the better to main- 
tain free hands. The strongest feature of these times is that 
manufacturers have the courage of their convictions. There 
was a time when this could not have been said truly, but 
there is little doubt that during this period of reaction 
manufacturers will not load themselves up with material 
which may stand as a barrier to improvement for weeks, if 
not months beyond what would be necessary if new demand 
had to be met by new supply. At the moment there is noth- 
ing whatever to indicate any material improvement during 
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If nothing unforseen occurs business 
ought to improve some time during the third quarter of 
the year, but there are elements of uncertainty which will 
have to be removed before any great activity can be expected. 


Pig Iron.—Business has been extremely dull during the 


the next few weeks. 


past week, but nothing has transpired to affect prices. The 
only break has been in Low Phosphorus Pig, several thou- 
sand tons having been bought at pretty nearly $1 per ton de- 
cline. Ordinary grades, however, are steadily held at last 
week’s prices—say $14.75 to $15 for the usual run of orders 
for No. 2 X Foundry and a trifle less when the lot is of im- 
portance and deliveries pretty well extended. At the moment 
there appears to be no probability of any material change, 
the influences working for a decline being pretty well offset 
by others of a contrary nature. It is just possible that Pig 
Iron may work down to $14 for No. 2 X Foundry delivered, 
but the chances are not strong, although it is impossible to 
say what may happen if the inactivity continues much lon- 
ger. But it is safe to say that the general idea is that prices 
will be held pretty close to to-day’s figures, unless something 
unforeseen develops within the next 30 days. The immedi- 
ate outlook does not indicate any great activity, although 
buyers for moderately large lots could be found at about 50c. 
per ton below current quotations. Southern No. 2 X is said 
to be held at $9.25 as an inside figure, although buyers in- 
timate that they can do better than that. The course of the 
market is liable to be influenced somewhat by the action of 
the Alabama furnaces, but for the present the following are 
regarded as firm quotations for Philadelphia and nearby de- 
liveries : 


i Pee aw. ss ee kane ee eenewne®™ $15.25 to $15.50 
DE a EET Haw ab bes 66 cis ceev bade 14.50 to 15.00 
OR ese ere 14.00 to 14.25 
Alabama No. 2, rail shipmert......... 13.75 to 14.00 
Alabama No. 2, on dock..........eee:. 12.75 to 13.00 
Standard Gray Ferge................ 13.50 to 13.75 
Ordinary Gray Forge. . Pisce niednnceeen 12.75 to 13.00 
DR sititne ded ee ei yas dete cwebreae 13.75 to 14.00 


Steel.—The demand for small lots is very good, and local 
mills are well employed on this class of business. There is no 
demand for deferred deliveries, however, so that the future is 
more or less clouded and uncertain. Prices $24 to $24.50, 
according to quantity. 


Plates.—There is no change to notice in the Plate trade. 
The building trade are sending in a few good orders, but 
bridge and ship builders are not furnishing much new busi- 
ness at present, although the average output at mills is about 
the same as for several weeks past. Prices are unchanged, as 


follows: 
Part 
Carloads. carloads. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank Steel, %4-inch gna heavier....... 1.73 1.78% 
Tank Steel, $-16 inch..............-.. 1.83 1.88%, 
Tank Steel, Nos. 7 and 8, B. G....1.88% 1.93% 
Tank Steel, Nos. 9 and 10, B. WwW. G. -1.9814 2.0314 
Fiange or Boiler Steel............... 1.831% 1.88% 
Commercial Fire Box Steel........... 1.93 1.98 
NE os aes bh nes ems 2.031 2.08% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel...........2.238% 2.2814 
Piates over 100 to 110 imches........ .05 per Ib. extra 
lates over 110 to 115 inches........ 10 = 
Plates over 115 to 120 inmches........ 15 - 
Piates over 120 to 125 imches......... 25 = 
Piates over 125 to 130 inches........ .50 me 
Piates over 139 inches............-. 1.00 m 


All sketches (excepting straight taper 

lates varying not more than 4 

nehes in width at ends, narrowest 

end being not less than 30 inches).. .10 - 
Complete ¢ ae _ 
Shel sens of Steel abandoned. 


Structural Material.—A few orders have come in from 
the Baltimore district, and while there is no great activity, it 
is thought that there will be something doing later in the 
season. There is a good deal of business in prospect; the 
difficulty is to get it closed, but there is reason to believe that 
some portion of it will materialize in the near future. Prices 
are unchanged, as follows: Beams, Channels and Angles, 
1.73\%4c. to 1.85c., according to specifications, and small 
Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55c. 


Bars.—The demand for Bars is certainly very disappoint- 
ing. Some of the mills claim that specifications cannot be 
had on orders taken several months ago at less than to-day’s 
prices and that, in consequence, cancellations are being made 
in some cases on good sized lots. This indicates a condition 
of dullness which is very unusual, but for the present there 
is no prospect of improvement. Prices are maintained at 
1.4814c. to 1.53%4c. on both Refined Iron and Steel Bars, and 
no deviation from these figures is mentioned, which is un- 
usual on such a dull market as we are now having. 


Sheets.—The demand is inactive and prices very ir- 
regular, particularly when the tonnage is large. 


Old Material.—Prices are still weak, with a drooping 
tendency, but it is difficult to quote exact prices when there 
is so little demand. Buyers talk $11.25 for No. 1 Melting 
Steel, with sellers at $11.75 to $12, and No. 1 Railroad 
Scrap at $13.50 bid, $14 to $14.50 asked. A 1000-ton lot 
Low Phosphorus Scrap sold at $16, delivered. The following 
bids and offers fairly represent buyers’ and sellers’ ideas for 
deliveries in buyers’ yards: 
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i On ORG os sinc nd aad. cee © tn, 00 $11.25 to $11.75 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, sales......... to 16.00 
ot oe Pere errr rr 15.00 to 16.00 
CE ME odes cde ncsndweaeeeas 14.50 to 15.00 
Ce AES dad's Gadeas cUwaw kadar 17.00 to 17.50 
CN I oo ano ea ed ae 12.00 to 12.50 
Choice Scrap, R. Kk. No. 1 Wrought.. 13.50 to 14.50 
RI hata d dau ec wet Hedeuivenwve 12.50 to 13.00 
ON a nk ceme db hocceidne ss 12.00 to 12.50 
ie So Ry, OY eee 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap (Ordinary).... 9%.00to 10.00 
WE INS ba canons even we 8.50to 9.00 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast. ES on o00 cbe tendon se sawates 6.50 to 6.75 
NS 6 igo koa aid oeeuse hee Weles 9.00 to 9.50 
Weeee S0OR PisOe secrets iesreen ss 10.00 to 11.00 

oe 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 7, 1904. 

Iron Ore.—Some of the furnacemen have begun to look 
around a little for their Ore supply, but so far nothing has 
been done toward covering season needs. The producers are 
not pushing the market any, but have tacitly agreed upon a 
basis of prices and are waiting. This basis is aproximate- 
ly $3.25, f.o.b. lake ports for Bessemer Old Range and $3, 
f.o.b. lake ports for Bessemer Mesaba. Other grades are 
scaled according to those prices. The Civic Federation has 
closed its investigation into the strike of the masters and 
pilots. It confesses now its inability to do anything to in- 
tervene in this struggle or toward settling it. The efforts to 
bring about peace are therefore left to the opposing sides in 
the controversy. The vesselmen continue to try to break 
up the union, while the masters and pilots are trying to dis- 
rupt the Lake Carriers’ Association. 


Pig Iron.—The market becomes more and more quiet. 
Spot buying is lighter than usual, and there is absolutely 
nothing doing in buying for second half. One of the indica- 
tions of weakness was the price offered a Pipe firm of North- 
ern Ohio. It inquired for 12,000 tons of Nos. 3 and 4 
Southern Foundry, and was offered the material delivered at 
$12.10. ‘The price was the average between Nos. 3 and 4. 
The contract has not yet been closed. The freight rate being 
deducted, the average price is $8.25, Birmingham. In Besse- 
mer there has not been an inquiry for second half delivery, 
and no sales have been reported. The market is flat. The 
quotation of $12.25 to $12.75 in the Valleys is continued, 
but it is understood to be purely nominal. The Coke market 
is easy but steady. Prices are unchanged. We quote Pig 
Iron prices, f.o.b. cars Cleveland, as follows: 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $13.75 to 4 00 
Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.25 to 13.50 


Northern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 12.75 to 13.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 13.85 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.35 to 13.60 
Southern Coke, No 1 Soft............ 13.85 to 14.10 
Southern Coxe, ee MUO edn Cae eae 13.35 to 13.60 
Jackson County. 8 per cent. Silicon. ---- to 16.45 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No, 1........ eoee C0 28.46 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1.....ccccece Terk ae 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............. 16.50 to 17.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Cleveland market has 
had a little better feeling this past week than was reported 
a week ago. Some of the better tone to the market may have 
come from the summing up of the work done during May, 
most of which summaries show better results than had been 
expected. One of the jobbers reported more tonnage sold 
during May this year than last. Bars and Bands exceeded 
the other grades as to volume, with Structural Shapes and 
the smaller Angles producing the second tonnage. The re- 
port that the Bar Iron mills are to close July 1 for repairs 
and for an indefinite period caused a little better buying in 
that line. As was intimated, however, when the notices were 
sent out, the closing of the mills will not make an appre- 
ciable difference in the amount of material which is sold 
before that time. The Bar Steel mills will not close for 
repairs, most of that work having been done at odd times. 
Prices hold at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, for Bar Iron and Bes- 
semer Steel, and 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth Steel. 
The market for Hoops and Bands has eased a little, al- 
though it can hardly be said to be softening. The situation 
in the structural trade has been a little better, most of the 
demand, however, being specification against old contracts. 
Much of the activity in that line here has been in ship 
material, but the American Ship Building Company are just 
about to complete the last of their old contracts for ships, 
when all of their yards will be closed for the season. Repair 
work, upon which the company depend so much, is not ex- 
tensive, because of the comparatively few boats which are 
in operation. There has been a fair specification on Rails 
and Track Supplies during the week, but in that respect 
the market has not changed materially. The Billet market 
is weaker than it was. Most of the sales here are being 
made by the small mills, which deal through the middlemen, 
and these have been in a large measure responsible for the 
cutting. With a slight improvement in the Sheet market, 
small mills continue their cutting of prices. The market is 
represented by the following: Black Sheets, out of stock, 
2.50e. for No. 27, and for the same gauge in car lots, at 
the mill, 2.20c. to 2.25c. Galvanized Sheets are sold out of 
stock at 75, 10 and 5 off list for Nos. 16 to 20 and 75, 10 
and 7% off list for No. 22 and lighter. 
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Old Material.—The market has been much easier. Those 
who collect the material report that there is much more of 
it than the market will consume and are offering it at very 
low prices to the middlemen. The latter, being unable to 
make disposition of it at good prices, are selling the market 
down. We revise and quote, most prices purely nominal, all 
gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $12; Old Car Wheels, $12; 
Heavy Melting Steel, $11. All net tons: Cast Borings, $4 
to $4.50; No. 1 Busheling, $10.50 to $11; No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought, $11.50 to $12; Wrought Turnings, $6.50 to $7; 
Iron Car Axles (nominal), $16 to $17; No. 1 Cast, $11; 
Stove Plate, $8 to $8.50. 

——__—_—__--e__—____- 


Cincinnati. 


FirtH AND MAIN Sts., June 8, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Generally speaking, the market is in prac- 
tically the same condition that has characterized it for some 
time past. Sales that have been made have brought out a 
$9 figure, and regardless of the fact that several furnaces 
still quote on a $9.25 basis. It is very evident that there is 
plenty of Iron for sale on a $9, Birmingham, basis. The 
general foundry and jobbing business is very quiet, with 
most concerns of this kind running only three or four days 
per week. Consequently they are not using the full quota 
of Iron which they secured for use in the first half, and this 
will of itself make it unnecessary for them to purchase any 
more until later in the year. The Pipe interests are as busy 
as they can wish with orders for Pipe coming in from 
many sections of the country. It begins to look as if the 
time had about arrived when Southern furnaces will de- 
cline to make any further reductions in their figures, and it 
is sincerely hoped that this fact will materially aid in 
strengthening the market. There have been quite a number 
of-sthall lots sold, but consumers generally are purchasing 
only iti a hand to mouth fashion. While the tonnage in it- 
self has been small, taken as a whole, it is far from inconsid- 
erable. The largest sale recorded during the week was 12,- 
000 tons sold to a Northern Ohio Iron and Steel concern 
on an analysis basis, but taking the grades equivalent to Nos. 
8 and 4 Foundry. This sale was equally divided between 
these two grades, and is reported to have been made on a 
basis of $8.40 and $7.90, respectively, Birmingham. The 
only inquiry of any moment was one from an agricultural 
company, calling for 40,000 tons, with delivery running from 
July to April. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district 
to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Bomspern Come, NO. 1. ove svisiiivedcces $12.25 to $12.50 
re eee. 11.75 to 12.00 
OER Coens IO, Bs os op hb ables d dc bed 11.25 to 11.50 
Bomers tam: Be. 4, 2555s oakas'd. Sas 11.00 to 11.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 12.25to 12.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 11.75 to 12.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 10.75 to 11.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 10.50 to 10.75 
OO Oe ree er a 15.65 to 16.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 13.15 to. 13.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 12.65 to 13.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 12.15to 12.65 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $16.25 to $16.75 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 15.80 to 16.30 


Coke.—The demand for Coke is light and the market 
dull. Consumers, it would seem, are using up their supply, 
and are unwilling to purchase for future needs until present 
supply is exhausted. We quote, f.o.b. ovens: Connellsville, 
$1.75 to $2. 

Plates and Bars.—A slightly more cheerful tone prevails 
for this class of material, and dealers are more hopeful. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.40c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.70c., 
with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload-lots, 1.48c., with half 
extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.80c., with full extras: 
Base Angles, 1.73c., in. carload lots; Beams and Channels, 
in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates, 4-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in 
carload lots: in smaller lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in car- 
load lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, in carload 
lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, 34 x 3-16 and 
heavier, 1.68c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The market is quiet and demand is ex- 
ceedingly light. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $11 to $11.50 
per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $9.25 per net ton; Iron Rails, 
$14.50 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $11 
to $11.50 per gross.ton; Iron Axles, $15 per net ton; Car 
Wheels, $11 to $11.50 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, 
$11.50 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 
per gross ton. 

; a 

At the election of officers of the Western Tube Com- 
pany, Kewanee, IIl., June 7, A. M. Howlett, formerly vice- 
president, was chosen president; Charles FE. McCullough, 
secretary and treasurer, and John H. Duncan. general 
sales manager. ‘This election of officers folldéwed the 
resignation of Jobn F. Pierce, president, and Charles I. 
Pierce, secretary. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 6, 1904. 

So far as prices are concerned the Iron market the past 
week showed little change if any from what was chronicled 
in previous letter. But there was a better tone, due to in- 
creased inquiry which was followed by a materially increased 
demand. While the demand was not an active one, ranging 
over the entire market, it was sufficient to encourage the ex- 
pectation of an increased business. One order was worked 
for one of the Pipe companies, said to be for 10,000 tons or 
approximately that amount, at something under $9.25 basis 
for No. 2. Quotations that one can rely upon are very diffi- 
cult to obtain, as sellers reluctantly name the prices they are 
accepting. As a rule, only the outside prices are disclosed. 
So it often happens that in the buying markets we obtain the 
first inkling of sales made below current quotations. 

There are some interests who declare that their schedule 
is based on $9.50 for No. 2 Foundry. At the same time they 
have neighbors who are quoting on the basis of $9.25 for 
No. 2 Foundry, and taking orders that may come their way. 
Reports are made of lots covering 2000, 1000, 500 and on 
down to 100 tons on the basis of $9.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 
Some No. 2 Soft was reported at $9.15, and some No. 2 
Foundry at $9.20. Some No. 3 Foundry sold at $8.50, but 
the interest making the sale would not accept $9 for No. 2 
Foundry. Some Gray Forge sold at $8.75, but the order 
was of a retail character, and that price should not be ac- 
cepted as the market. It is quoted by other interests as low 
as $8, but it is hard to get any at this price. At $8.25 it is 
probable that some could be found. Some specification Iron 
was sold covering 2 to 2% per cent. of silicon. This, of 
course, brought the outside figures quoted. 

There were no sales of Basic Iron reported, but the trade 
was much encouraged by the report of an export sale made at 
the close of the week, and covering 500 tons, with another or- 
der followiug for 500 more, which at last reports was held 
up for consideration. These sales, your correspondent is as- 
sured, were on the basis of $9.50 for No. 2 Foundry Iron. 
The sale reported last week for export, it now leaks out, was 
for 300 tons. Though these sales are not large, they are sig- 
nificant as showing the domestic buyers that they are not the 
only pebbles on the beach, and that the old outlet for surplus 
Iron is being dredged for use again. 

Your correspondent renews: his warning that it would 
take but a very few days of moderate activity in buying to 
clean up what surplus stock we have. It is learned that the 
leading interest has only 30,000 tons on their yards, and this 
amount will give them only a comparatively small assort- 
ment of the various grades. None of the Iron interests is 
suffering from a burdensome plethora of Iron. There has 
been no active buying of Iron since early in March, and, 
when the midsummer buying sets in, it will reach a volume 
that is bound to have an influence in enhancing prices, and 
prompt delivery for Iron due in the third quarter will, in 
many cases, be difficult to obtain. 

The commission to examine the properties of the com- 
panies contemplating a merger has finished its labors and 
handed in its report. The substance of it is leaking out day 
by day, and if half that is said of it be true it will prove to 
be a most unsatisfactory report. It was understood that the 
entire mineral and coal properties of each interest were to be 
ascertained and valued. But the report deals only with the 
properties already prospected and opened and worked, and 
simply verifies what each company shows by their maps 
that it has, so far, accomplished. Attached to the report is a 
tabulated statement of the various properties they respective- 
ly own. Conceived to, bring about a merger, it will result in 
making that object an impossibility. It is simply a case of 
“the mountain labored and brought forth a mouse.” 

Among the important corporations filing papers during 
the week was the Richmond Investment Company, of which 
Culpepper Exum is president; R. A. Brown, vice-president, 
and W. W. Crawford, treasurer. The company are capita!- 
ized at $50,000, and have a very liberal charter. The organi- 
zers are local people of enterprise and plenty of capital. 

A wire fence factory, to be located at Ensley, is on the 
tapis, and there is a good deal of gossip about the establish- 
ment of further large Iron works at Ensley. But the mat- 
ter has not yet reached the stage of certainty. All that can 
be said now is that the project is being seriously considered 
by parties who have ample capital to make it a success if 
they undertake it. 

(By Telegraph.) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 8, 1904.—Since sending the 
weekly report the export inquiry has continued, but nothing 
new has been closed. The export orders accepted last week 
are now reported to have aggregated 2000 tons. Sellers 
assert the price obtained was on the basis of $9.50 for No. 
2 Foundry. The domestic inquiry has increased and some 
very fair orders have been secured at prices reported by 
sellers on the basis of $9.50 for No. 2 Foundry. Some lim- 
ited lots are yet quoted 25c. less. The feeling that a turn in 
the market has come is very prevalent. 
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Pittsburgh. 


Park Burtprne, June 8, 1904.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—While the market continues quiet, yet at 
the same time it is true that consumers are taking more in- 
terest on account of the very low prices at which Pig Iron is 
selling. The American Steel Foundries are inquiring for 
about 3000 tons of Basic Iron for reasonably prompt ship- 
ment, and have been quoted $12, Valley, or lower. The 
Massillon Iron & Stee] Company, operating a Cast Iron Pipe 
works at Massillon, Ohio, have bought about 5000 tons of 
Nos. 3 and 4 Southern Foundry at a comparatively low 
price, said to be about $8, f.o.b. Birmingham. The inquiries 
of the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company and United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company are still in the 
market, but neither has as yet bought. Bessemer Pig Iron 
is held at $12 to $12.25, Valley, or $12.85 to $13.10, Pitts- 
burgh, Northern No. 2 Foundry is held at about $12.15, 
Valley, or $13., Pittsburgh, for carload lots. On any large 
tonnage for extended delivery it is probable that $12 would 
be done. Northern Forge is held at about $11.50, Valley, or 
$12.35, Pittsburgh, and we note a sale of 1500 tons to a local 
consumer at that price. 


Steel.—The market is extremely quiet and there is prac- 
tically no new buying. Consumers are covered by sliding 
scale contracts and prices of Bessemer Billets on these con- 
tracts range from $19 to $20, depending on carbons, while 
Open Hearth Billets range in price from $19.50 up to $21. 
Official prices of Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets are $23, 
Pittsburgh, while Sheet and Tin Bars take $1 a ton advance 
for long lengths. It is understood that on sliding scale con- 
tracts for Sheet and Tin Bars prices range several dollars 
a ton lower. 

(By Mail.) 


If anything, the situation in the Iron trade generally is 
duller now than at any time since the present lull started 
early in April. It is true that latterly inquiries have im- 
proved for Foundry, Forge and Basic Pig Iron, and a part 
of this tonnage has been closed. Other than this the mar- 
ket is extremely dull. While present operations of blast 
furnaces, Steel works and finishing mills will probably be 
continued up to July 1, it is very likely that on that date a 
good many plants will close down, some for repairs and 
others on account of having no orders. It is evident that 
the production of Pig Iron, Steel and Finished Material is 
ahead of consumption, and unless the demand soon improves 
there will have to be a heavy restriction in output. Prices 
of Pig Iron are gradually getting lower, both Bessemer and 
Basic being offered at $12 a ton, Valley, or $12.85, Pitts- 
burgh. The American Steel Foundries are in the market for 
a considerable tonnage of Foundry and Forge Iron, but have 
not yet bought. Northern No. 2 Foundry is being offered 
at $12, Valley, and several lots have been placed at that 
price. Northern Forge is held at $12.35 to $12.50, Pitts- 
burgh, and a local Pipe company have bought 500 tons at 
the lower price. 

There is not much doing in the Steel market. With the 
low prices ruling for Bessemer Iron, there is a spread of 
nearly $10 between the price of Bessemer Iron and the 
official price of Billets. With the light demand for Steel 
such a spread can hardly be maintained, and it is probable 
that at the next meeting of the Billet mills, which will 
likely be held in New York early in July, the official prices 
of Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars may be reduced. How- 
ever, the amount of Steel sold at official prices is small, 
most consumers having sliding scale contracts, and for this 
reason the Steel mills may decide to make no change in the 
price. In Finished Iron and Steel the situation is very 
quiet and prices generally are weak. 

The monthly report of condition of blast furnaces in the 
Central West territory, to be issued in a few days by J. G. 
Butler of the Bessemer Furnace Associatien, will show a 
larger percentage out of blast on June 1 than on May 1. 
Other stacks are getting ready to blow out, and there will 
be material curtailment in the production of Pig Iron after 
July 1. During May one Edgar Thomson and one Isabella 
went out. Thomas furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
at Niles, has gone out, and Claire, of M. A. Hanna & Co., 
at Sharpsville, will go out this week. Leetonia of the Cherry 
Valley Iron Company, at Leetonia, will start this week and 
run until some time in July, when it will be blown out and 
torn down and a new stack erected. 


Ferromanganese.—There is practically nothing doing in 
the Ferro market, and we continue to quote the best grades 
of English and domestic Ferro at $41.50 to $42, delivered, for 
carloads and larger lots. 


Muck Bar.—The market is extremely dull and prices are 
lower. Best grades of domestic Muck Bar made from all 
Pig Iron are offered at $24.50 to $25, Pittsburgh. On a 
firm offer this might be shaded. 
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Wire Rods.—The demand for Rods is extremely dull, in 
sympathy with Wire and Wire Nails. We quote Bessemer 
and Open Hearth Rods at $29.50 to $30, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—tThere is some demand for sheared sizes of Lron 
Skelp, and a sale of 1000 tons is reported at a price equal 
to about 1.50c., Pittsburgh. We quote Grooved tron Skelp 
at 1.45¢. to 1.50c.; Sheared, 1.50c. to 1.55c., and Grooved and 
Sheared Steel Skelp at 1.40c., Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—Only very small orders are being placed, 
the railroads continuing to refuse to place orders for Rails 
unless the price is reduced. It is evident that the Rail ton- 
nage this year will be very much smaller than last year and 
may not exceed 1,500,000 tons. It is understood that actual 
tonnage booked for this year is only about 1,100,000 tons. 
We quote at $28 at mill for Standard Sections, the mills 
equalizing freights. Light Rails continue low in price and 
we quote 30 to 45 lb. at $21 to $21.50, maker’s mill. 


Structural Material.—No large contracts have been 
placed in the past week in this district, with the exception 
that the Cincinnati Southern business, placed with the 
American Bridge Company, and referred to last week, has 
been increased from 2200 to about 3500 tons. The Wabash 
viaduct has not yet been given out, but work has started on 
the elevated line of the Pennsylvania Railroad along 
Duquesne’ Way, which will require 5000 tons or more of 
Steel, and which will likely go to local mills. Bids on this 
work have not yet been asked. There are a good many smal! 
orders being placed, but large contracts, including a good deal 
of bridge work that is in sight, are very slow in developing. 


We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c¢.; over 
15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 


1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; 
Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 


Plates.—Leports are that a local car interest has taken 
contracts for about 4000 Steel cars, and this means from 
45,000 to 50,000 tons of Plates and small shapes, a part of 
which we understand has been placed with the leading inter- 
est. Reports are current of the cutting of prices of Plates, 
but most of this is being done by small mills that can roll 
up to 14 inch thick, but of narrow sizes only. It is claimed 
that Plate mills in the association are observing prices rig- 
idly. The general demand is very quiet, and most of the 
Plate mills are short of work. The Plate Association meets 
in New York early in July, but whether any reduction 
in prices will be made remains to be seen. We quote, as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 44-inch thick and up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 
1.70¢c.; Marine, A. B., M. A., and ordinary Fire Box, 1.80c.; 
Still Bottom, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 
2.10c., and up to 3ec.; Plates over 100 inches to 110 inches in 
width, not less than 5c. per 100 Ibs. extra; Plates over 110 
inches to 115 inches wide, not less than 10c. extra; Plates 
over 120 inches to 125 inches wide, not less than 25c. extra; 
Plates over 125 inches to 130 inches wide, not less than 50c. 
extra; Plates over 130 inches wide, not less than $1 extra; 
Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, 
$3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Above prices are on carload lots, 
f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh, with 5c. extra for less than carload 
lots; terms, net cash in 30 days, and for all points of de- 
livery in the United States except the Pacific Coast. 


Sheets.—Shipments of Sheets from the mills are a little 
larger, due to the fact that a number of concerns will shut 
down on July 1 for repairs and inventory, and buyers are 
desirous of accumulating larger stocks. It is possible, too, 
that there may be trouble this year in arranging the Sheet 
scale, as some of the independent mills that sign the scale 
propose to stand out for a reduction of 20 per cent., while 
the Amalgamated Association offers only a 10 per cent. re- 
duction in the scale formulated in Cleveland recently. 
Prices of Sheets are only fairly firm, and we quote as 
follows: No. 26 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through 
cold rolls, 2c. to 2.05c.; No. 27, 2.05c. to 2.10ce.: No. 28, 
2.15¢. to 2.20c., all f.o.b. at mill. Our lower prices are ob- 
tainable only on desirable specifications. Galvanized Sheets 
are held at 2.85c. for No. 26, 3.04c. for No. 27 and 3.23c. 
for No. 28, in carload lots, f.o.b. at mill. For desirable 
orders our prices on Galvanized Sheets might be shaded by 
some mills from 2% to 5 per cent. Jobbers charge the usual 
advances over above prices for small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The entrance of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company of Chicago into the market as a 
seller of Steel Bars has disturbed conditions slightly, but 
it is claimed that mills in the agreement are observing 
official prices rigidly. Tonnage in both Iron and Steel Bars 
is a little heavier, probably due to the expected shntdown 
of a large number of mills on July 1 for repairs and inven- 
tory. We quote Iron Bars at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, but on very 
desirable sizes and for a good tonnage this price might be 
slightly shaded. We quote Steel Bars at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, 
in carloads and larger lots, with the usual differential for 
lass than carloads. On Open Hearth Bars $1 a ton advance 
is charged. 


Hoops and Bands.—New tonnage is light and there is 
said to be some unevenness in prices. We quote Steel Hoops 
at 1.40c. and Steel Bands at 1.35c., extras as per Steel card. 
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Merchant Pipe.—A meeting of the independent Pipe 
mills was held in this city on Thursday afternoon, May 2, 
at which lower discounts on Steel Pipe were adopted to con- 
form to those of the leading interest issued under date of 
June 1. The National Tube Company are now making de- 
liveries on about 4000 tons of 16 and 20 inch line Pipe to the 
Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Company, who are now laying 
the line: The large gas line for Kansas referred to last week 
has not yet been placed. The general demand for merchant 
sizes of Pipe has fallen off somewhat, and the mills are going 
after tonnage more vigorously than for some time. On 6-inch 
and larger the mills are pretty well filled up. Pittsburgh 
basing discounts are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


-————Steel.-—_-— lron.—————, 


| a ae . 
Black Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per ment. Per cont. Per * 
Ky, and % inch..... 69 5g 
> ae 7 72 62 69 59 
% to 6 inches........ 76 66 73 63 
7 to 12 inches........ 71 61 68 58 
Extra strong, plain ends, 
4g to 8 inches...... 68 58 64 54 
Double extra strong, 
lain end?, % to 8 
NE ns Gh. 6.G oo 648 60 50 56 46 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for Boiler Tubes is only 
fair and there is more or less unevenness in prices. Consum- 
ers’ discounts, which are more or less shaded, depending on 
the order, are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 
Steel. Iron. 
ee) el ee ee eee 42% 39 


icra Ue MMMN, .. cccedickdie eee we 55% 38 
ee RT a en ashe whe Sacer edad 58 43 
ego apap gn llan ae mba 64% 50% 
os Cinta tee ene hae ¥ 55% 38 


Merchant Steel.—There is a little better inquiry from 
Implement makers, but as whole the market is quiet. Speci- 
fications on contracts are coming in rather slowly and some 
of the mills are short of work. Prices are only fairly firm 
and in some cases quotations are shaded. We quote: 
Hexagon Steel Bars, 1.60c. for Bessemer and 1.65c. for 
Open Hearth; Plow Slabs, %-inch and heavier, 1.65c. ; Tire 
Steel, smooth finish, % x 3-16 and larger, 1.65c., flat; Plow 
Steel, 6 inches and under, 1.40c. for Bessemer and 1.45c. 
for Open Hearth; Carriage Spring Steel, 1.75c.; Railway 
Spring Steel, 500 tons and over, 1.60c.; carloads, 1.65c. ; 
Small Angles, Channels and Tees, under 3 inches on either 
leg, 1.45c., base; Toe Calk, 1.85c. to 1.90c. Shafting is held 
at 52 per cent. off in carloads and 47 per cent. in less than 
carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Tin Plate.—The demand for Tin Plate is quite active, 
and all the leading mills are filled up for the next month or 
two. We quote 100-Ib. Cokes at $3.40 per box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Spelter.—The Spelter market has quieted, and prices 
are weak and lower. Sales for June delivery have been 
made on the basis of about 4.60c., St. Louis, equal to 
4.72%4c., Pittsburgh. We quote prime grades of Western 
Spelter at 4.7314c. to 4.7S8\4c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—About the only thing doing in 
the Scrap market is in the way of small trades between deal- 
ers. A number of consumers expect to shut their mills down 
July 1, and will not take in Scrap at any price. Heavy 
Melting Stock is nominally $11.50 on gross tons, but on a 
firm offer this would be materially shaded. There is not 
enough doing in other kinds of Scrap to establish prices, and 
we therefore omit quotations. 


Coke.—In sympathy with the declining market on Iron 
and Steel, prices of Furnace Coke are lower, and strictly 
Connellsville has sold at $1.50 a ton, and in exceptional cases 
$1.45 a ton at oven has been done. However, a good deal of 
Furnace Coke is being shipped on contracts, which net the 
seller $1.60 to $1.65 a ton at oven. Strictly Connellsville 
72-hour Foundry Coke is selling at $1.90 to $2 to consumers. 
Mountain Coke is selling at about $1.40 for Furnace and 
$1.75 to $1.80 for Foundry, at oven. In the Upper and Low- 
er Connellsville regions last week the output was about 
260,000 tons, a decrease over the previous week of about 
5000 tons. The prospects are that a number of Coke ovens 
will be banked in the near future, because of blast furnaces 
going out of blast within the next month. 





Advices from Washington state that domestic postage 
rates are to be extended to all mail matter originating in 
the United States fer transmission to Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, Guam, Tutuila and the Panama Ca- 
nal zone, and vice versa. There are now no post offices 
in the canal zone, but an order of the Postmaster-General, 
just issued, is designed to meet the future establishment 
of post offices in that strip. 





William Nelson Cromwell of New York has been 
elected a director of the International Nickel Company, 
to succeed Charles M. Schwab, resigned. 
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The New York Machinery [arket. 


New York, June 8, 1904. 


Another industry kindred, in a measure, to the machinery 
trades has been crystallized into an association composed of 
its leading members. It is the small engine and motor and 
boat building industry. The preliminary details of organiza- 
tion were settled at a meeting held in the Manhattan Hotel, 
New York, last Monday, which resulted in the formation of 
the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufactur- 
ers. The new association was born under the most favor- 
able circumstances, as the plans of the promoters met with 
the immediate and hearty approval of the trade at large. 
The membership roll was signed by 44 of the leading manu- 
facturers in the lings implied by the name of the organiza- 
tion from all parts of the country. The charter of the as- 
sociation, under the laws of the State of New York, was re- 
ceived, and the constitution and by-laws were adopted. H. 
A. Lozier of the Lozier Motor Company presided, and E. W. 
Graef acted as secretary. It was decided to postpone the 
election of officers and an Executive Committee until the 
next meeting, which will be held at the Manhattan Hotel 
on June 27. In the meantime Mr. Graef will communicate 
with all the members, and ask all who cannot attend to sig- 
nify their choice for these offices. The objects of the asso- 
ciation are, in part, as follows: To get special freight rates; 
to establish a bureau of information; to make special ar- 
rangements in regard to and to participate in the profits of 
shows; to protect its members against adverse legislation 
and questionable advertising schemes; to bring forward the 
new and improved methods in construction, and to take such 
action as will be in the interests of its members as regards 
alcohol as fuel. 

The membership of the association is as follows: The 
Lozier Motor Company, the Standard Machine Construction 
Company, the Bridgeport Motor Company, the Gas Engine 
& Power Company, the American Iron Works Company, the 
Buffalo Gas Machine Company, the Charles A. Strehlinger 
Company, the Toquet Motor Company, Panhard & Lavous- 
sour, the Matthews Boat Company, the Isham Company, 
Fred Hock, the Deleware River Motor Company, Pilmer 
Brothers, the Standard Boat Company, the E. Gerry Em- 
mons Corporation, Norwood Brothers & Co., the Eagle Bi- 
cycle Company, the Cushman Motor Company, the Wol- 
verine Motor Works, Lacey Brothers, the Chase Pulley Com- 
pany, A. Barrett’s Sons, the Pearson Boat Construction Com- 
pany, Termadt & Monahan, the Truscott Motor Company, 
the Pierce Engine Company, the White Craft & Power Com- 
pany, Charles Durkee & Co., the Smalley Motor Company, 
the Miamus Motor Company, the Outing Boat Company, the 
Remy Electric Company, William Roche, the Stanford Mo- 
tor Company, E. W. Graef, the Smith & Mabley Mfg. Com- 
pany, the Milton’s Pont Ship Yards, T. S. & A. D. Negus, 
the Electric Launch Company. 

It was expected in the machinery trade that develop- 
ments of the last week would result in a considerable amount 
of business being placed by the two large contracting firms 
who will build the tunnels under the North and East rivers 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad. Nothing transpired, how- 
ever, and we were advised at the offices of the contractors to- 
day that no developments can be expected before next week, 
when they hope to have things in shape to begin the placing 
of their large contracts. A representative of S. Pierson 
& Sons, Limited, of London, who have the contract for the 
East River section, is now in this country and will open 
offices soon at the Long Island City shaft of the tunnel. 

The Westinghouse-Church-Kerr Company, who have de- 
signed the power station to be located at the Long Island 
end of the system, are still buying machinery equipment for 
installation in this station in large quantities. They have 
done nothing, however, in connection with the power station 
to be located at the Jersey end of the route. 

In connection with the large bid for machinery issued 
by the Chicago, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway System, which 
we printed in full in our issue of last week, no orders of im- 
portance have been placed as yet. There is a report current 
in Liberty street to the effect that a small portion of the 
machinery was purchased the latter part of last week, but 
no one seems to have specific information as to what class 
of machinery is alluded to or as to the identity of the for- 
tunate bidders. : 

We have just received authoritative information concern- 
ing the new shops to be built at Memphis, Tenn., by the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company. There will be an addi- 
tion to the machine shop 110 x 120 feet inside and a new 
blacksmith and boiler shop 80 x 220 feet. The work on the 
new buildings has just been commenced, and it is hoped to 
have them finished before the end of this summer, when the 
subject of machinery equipment will be entered into. The 
list of machinery to be installed has not even been compiled 
up to this date. The matter is now in charge of A. S. Bald- 
win, engineer of construction, whose offices are located in 
Chicago. 

A new machinery concern has been organized in Newark, 
N. J., under the style of Zeh & Hahnemann, whose product 
will be power, screw and foot presses and similar machinery. 
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‘The firm have just ordered a fair sized equipment of ma- 
chine tools, and expect soon to have their plant in operation 
and their product on the market. The order for the entire 
equipment for the new shop was placed with the J. R. Van- 
dyck Company of 8 Dey street, New York. The equipment 
will consist of a Whitcomb planer, several Bradford lathes, a 
Fosdick radial drill, a Milwaukee milling machine, a Queen 
City shaper, together with a number of miscellaneous speed 
lathes, grinders, drilling presses, band saw, cold saw, trim- 
mers and small tools. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are building an extension power plant on Second street, 
near Wyoming avenue. The building, steel work for which is 
being furnished by American Bridge Company, will be 57 x 
139 feet, with a rear addition 60 x 70 feet. The equipment 
for this plant was recently purchased, the total installation 
of which will be about 6000 kw. in four units of 15,000 kw., 
which are under construction. The turbines will be furnished 
by the Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
condensers by the Alberger Condenser Company, New York, 
and the boilers by the Parker Engine Company, Philadelphia. 

Considerable new machinery will probably be required 
by the Geiser Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., who are to 
equip a new and larger plant for the manufacture of Met- 
calfe gas engines. ‘These engines were formerly made at 
Quincy, Pa., and on May 29 the plant was destroyed by fire, 
entailing a loss of $50,000. The company have purchased 
the plant of Greencastle Mfg. Company, Greencastle, Pa., 
which they will equip and put in shape as rapidly as pos- 
sible with the expectation of building the gas engines with- 
in two or three months. The demand for the Metcalfe en- 
gines has increased rapidly, and the new works will have a 
much larger capacity than the old. 

A quantity of equipment, including wood working ma- 
chinery, hydraulic press and boilers and engines, are required 
by Ernest Gabler & Bro., 409 East 107th street, New York, 
who are to erect a new piano factory, 96 x 104 feet, five 
stories high, on Whitlock avenue. 

The public auction sale of the plant of the defunct 
Morse Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., which was scheduled 
to be held in the Real Estate Exchange in that city on May 
31, has been indefinitely postponed until matters can be 
satisfactorily adjusted between the first and second judg- 
ment creditors, the, latter of whom got out an injunction 
which prevented the sale. The property will be put under 
the hammer at a future date. 

The Kabley Foundry Company, Worcester, Mass., are 
to erect a new foundry building this season, to replace pres- 
ent wooden buildings. A part of the new structure will be 
built over present buildings. The new building will be 
about 200 x &0 feet, of brick and steel, with monitor roof. It 
will be equipped with a 10-ton traveling crane. The com- 
pany will also buy electric generators to provide electric pow- 
er in operating parts of the foundry. The old furnaces will 
be adeyuate for the present. 

The equipment of the insolvent Northrop Iron Works at 
Valleyfield, Quebec, the manufacturers for Canada of the 
Draper looms, has been purchased by the Fairbanks Com- 
pany, who will dispose of the machinery at auction at their 
Toronto warehouse on July 2. The list includes over 100 
machine tools, such as molding and foundry equipment, pat- 
tern shop equipment, air compressor, &c., all of the highest 
grade American make. A copy of the list of tools to be sold 
will be issued by the Fairbanks Company this week, and 
the tools will be sold to the highest bidder in order to get rid 
of them quickly. This should prove an exceptionally good 
opportunity to get first-class tools at a very low figure. 

An announcement is being sent to the trade by J. J. 
McCabe, 14 Dey street, New York, stating that the entire 
equipment of several large machine shops, having an excep- 
tionally good assortment of modern machine tools, has: just 
been purchased by him. The announcement contains a list 
of the machine tools, including a large number of the best 
makes of lathes, planers, upright and radial drills, shapers, 
boring mills, milling machines, screw machines, gear cutting 
machinery, universal grinders, boiler shop tools and miscel- 
laneous machinery. 

A large amount of machinery is included in the 26 flour 
milling plants of the Hastern Milling & Export Company, 
which are to be sold at receivers’ sale under decree of fore- 
closure on Tuesday, August 2, in the office of the clerk of 
the United States Circuit Court, Room No. 2, United States 
Post Office Building, Ninth and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia. While the plants are all to be sold intact, it is be- 
lieved in the trade that a number of the purchasers will dis- 
mantle some of them and dispose of the machinery equip- 
ment. 

A new concern organized under the style of the Mead- 
Morrison Mfg. Company, have been formed to take over the 
entire coal handling machinery business of the John A. 
Mead Mfg. Company of Chicago and New York. The latter 
concern and also John A. Mead & Co., will continue manu- 
facturing and installing conveying and tramway systems, 
&e., in connection with other lines than the coal handling 
branch. The directors of the new company are Eugene N. 
Foss, treasurer of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, 
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Mass.; John G. Morrison, president of the Rawson & Mor- 
rison Mfg. Company, Cambridge, Mass.; Benjamin D. 
Brown, vice-president of the John A. Mead Mfg. Company ; 
W. S. Martin, Jr., who is to be the general manager of the 
Mead-Morrison Company; Col. W. G. Hoyt, Manchester, 
N. H., and Arthur P. French, Boston, Mass. Mr. Foss will 
be president and Mr. Morrison treasurer of the new com- 
pany. Orton G. Dale will manage the New York office, 
which is to be located in the Bowling Green Building. 

Hendrick Mfg. Company, Carbondale, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of perforated sheet metals, will open a sales office in 
the Singer Building, 149 Broadway, New York, which will 
be in charge of C. K. Thompson. 

The Railroad Supply Company have removed their East- 
ern sales department from the Engineering Building, 114 
Liberty street, to the Central Building, 143 Liberty street, 
New York. H. H. Greene, formerly Eastern sales agent, 
has severed his connection with the company and Geo. 8. 
Bailey and H. M. Buck have been appointed Eastern rep- 
resentatives. 


Geo. Rahmann & Co., New York, have removed from 31 
Ferry street to a larger and more commodious building at 6 
Ferry street. 


——_ +e 


Yale & Towne Chain Blocks at the World’s 
Fair. 


A feature of the St. Louis Exposition which has at- 
tracted attention is the exhibit of Yale & Towne chain 
blocks in Machinery Hall. Block 29 is occupied by this 
exhibit and that of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, who purchased the Yale & Towne crane 
business in 1895. About 60 blocks, ranging in capacity 
from \% ton to 20 tons, are shown. These embrace the 
three types, differential, screw guard and spur geared, 
manufactured by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 9 to 
13 Murray street, New York. 

The exhibit, as a whole, is attractively arranged, both 
as regards the types and the sizes of the various hoists. 
Possibly the most interesting part is the moving exhibit. 
This is an arrangement by which one of each of the three 
kinds of chain blocks is driven by electric motors, which 
supply equal power to each in lifting 1000-pound weights. 
The triplex block lifts about 6 feet in 30 seconds, during 
which time the duplex and differential blocks hoist only 
about half as far, because they do not possess the high 
efficiency of the triplex. The belting for all the blocks is 
so proportioned that the motors are doing equal work, 
and the relative efficiency of the blocks is shown by the 
speed of the load and the hight to which it is lifted in 
half a minute. The entire arrangement shows at a glance 
the relative efficiency of the three types of blocks. The 
mechanism is automatic. When the load which travels 
fastest reaches the top it reverses, and the weights 
lower and begin over again. Instruments to measure the 
electric current are connected with each hoist, by which 
the absolute and the relative amount of power required 
to lift each load are indicated. It is a fact of more than 
usual interest to note in this connection that the Yale & 
Towne triplex blocks have been used quite generally in 
installing the various exhibits in Machinery Hall. 
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Hudson Iron Company, 


Secaucus Furnace, at Secaucus, N. J., has been taken 
on by a new company, the Hudson Iron Company, who 
are a reorganization of the Eastern Iron Company, 
Bowling Green Building, New York. The new company, 
capitalized at $1,500,000, have secured considerable addi- 
tional capital and will spend about $600,000 in making 
improvements to the properties, which will include the 
erection of a by-product coke plant. The company also 
control mines at Gouveneur, N. Y., and have recently 
acquired others. It is their intention to repair the fur- 
nace, which has been closed for some time, and put it in 
blast. The officers are: Chase Andrews, president; Har- 
old G. Villard, vice-president, and J. M. Clark, secretary 
and treasurer. The genera] manager is Albert Trinler, 
who was manager of the Eastern Company, and who was 
formerly manager of the National Steel Company’s plant 
at Sharon, Pa. 





THE 


Current Developments in Canada. 


The Goverument aud the Sydney Strike. 

Toronto, June 3, 1904.—Possibly the budget speech 
of the Finance Minister of the Dominion, which is prom- 
ised for Tuesday, may have announcements that will 
modify the situation at Sydney, where a large number 
of the Dominion Iron & Steel Compang’s men are now 
ou strike. If he should greatly increase the protection 
uf the steel industry the company might be willing to 
offer the men better terms. The fact that the directors 
proposed the 16th inst. as the date for a conference with 
ofticers of the Provincial Workmen’s Association may have 
some significance, as it was generally known when the 
proposal was made that Finance Minister Fielding meant 
to deliver his budget speech on the 7th inst., and that 
President Plummer would arrive home from England on 
the 15th. 

Whether Mr. Fielding will make any remedial changes 
in the tariff cannot of course be known outside of the 
Cabinet at the time of this writing. A petition has been 
laid before him to subject all staple steel products to 
protective duties. 

The following memorial was sent by the Sydney Board 
of Trade to the Minister of Labor at Ottawa on the Ist 
inst. : 

The Sydney Board of Trade, at a meeting held to-day, unani- 
mously resolved to ask your intervention in the existing trouble 
between the Dominion [ron & Steel Company and their employees, 
whick has resolved itself into a general strike that threatens to 
very seriously affect this community. Briefly stated, the em- 
ployees’ contention is that they are not receiving a‘living wage, 
nor their just proportion of the bounties paid by your Govern- 
ment to the company. The company, on the other hand, contend 
that they are paying average wages, and offer to arbitrate upon 
this point. The Board of Trade has therefore passed the fol. 
lowing resolution: *“ That in view of the large bounty paid by 
the Government to the iron and steel industries in Canada, the 
‘Government be requested to intervene along the following lines 
—namely, to require the company to show the condition of their 
affairs to such persons as the Government may see fit to ap- 
point, with a view either (a) to convince the employees that 
they are not yet in a position to accede to the demands for 
higher wages, or (b) to bring such pressure to bear upon the 


eompany as will lead to immediate setticment of existing diffi- 
culties.” 


In the House of Commons on the 2d inst., Mr. Barden, 
the leader of the Opposition, referred to this memorial, 
of which he had advice, and asked the Government for 
information as to its intentions in regard to the matter. 
This would seem, he said, to be a special occasion for the 
interference of the Government. If the strike continued 
it was likely that 5000 or 6000 people would leave the 
Province and endeavor to find homes in the United States. 
It was of the utmost possible importance that everything 
should be done by the Government to bring the strike to 
an end and cause the company to resume operations. 

Mr. Fielding, speaking for the Minister of Labor, who 
was absent, said the Government’s utmost endeavors 
would be applied to the business of bringing about an 
understanding, and that the matter was at present en- 
‘gaging the attention of the Department of Labor. 

It is not only as a medium of conciliation that the 
Minister of Labor is concerned. He is also supposed to 
take the side of Canadian labor against foreign labor. 
‘There is an alien labor law on the Dominion statute 
book which prohibits the bringing of workmen into the 
country under contract. Lately the alien labor question 
has been brought into prominence in another connection. 
Charges were made in the House that the law relating to 
it was being disregarded in the employment of engineers 
for surveying the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway route. 
Of course, the Government, who may bring on a general 
election within a few months, could not afford to seem 
indifferent towards the labor element, and a commis- 
sioner was appointed to examine into the charges, and he 
is engaged upon them now. To take the places of the 
strikers at Sydney men would have to be brought from 
the United States or elsewhere, as Canada has not yet 
got a large body of trained labor of the kind required. 
Should the Minister of Labor not exert himself to pre- 
vent an immigration of these skilled aliens, the Govern- 
ment might find the whole union labor vote pajled against 
it in the coming elections. 

Grand Secretary Moffat said in an interview at Syd- 
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ney: “Only the importation of non-union labor to run 
the plant will be resented and in this event the miners 
are ready to cut off the coal supply by refusing to dig it 
from the earth. With their present supply of coal, the 
Steel Company’s plant could not be operated over 24 
hours.” 

The Provincial Workmen’s Association controls the 
situation in the coal, iron and steel industries of Nova 
Scotia, so far as these are subject to organized labor. It 
is particularly strong in Cape Breton, Pictou and Cum- 
berland, where these industries are established. It is 
largely political, and is completely independent of the 
Trades and Labor Congress at Canada. 

Trouble between the company and its employees first 
began when notice was sent out that a reduction in wages, 
varying from 10 to 331-3 per cent., would go into effect 
on the 1st of December last. This was strongly resisted, 
and powerful influences and persuasions had to be 
brought to bear to prevent a strike at the time. Local 
members of the Dominion House of Commons and local 
representatives in the Provincial Legislature used their 
good offices to reconcile the parties. They were assisted 
by members of the Dominion Government, and the Town 
Council and Board of Trade undertook to see that rents 
were reduced and provisions cheapened in some propor- 
tion to the cut in wages. The men consented to accept 
the reductions. On the ist of March the company ad- 
vanced the wages of the laborers from the reduced rate 
of $1.26 per day to $1.30. About the middle of last month 
the Provincial Workmen’s Association asked for the res- 
toration of the rates paid up to the 1st of December in 
all departments. Non-compliance with this demand 
brought on the strike. ©. A. C. J. 
~~» --@ 


National Metal Trades Association Notes. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 6, 1904.—The monthly fore- 
men’s meeting of the Cincinnati Metal Trades Association 
will be held at the association’s rooms Thursday evening, 
June 23. This meeting will be accompanied by a smoker 
and a lunch. 

The New York Metal Trades Association held a con- 
ference with the Conciliatory Committee of the National 
Civic Federation on June 2. At this meeting representa 
tives of the striking boiler makers were present, and the 
discussion was practically confined to one question—the 
open shop versus closed shop. At the request of the 
Civic Federation on the following day, Messrs. Palmer, 
Bowman, Cunningham and Hunter attended another 
meeting. The boiler makers’ committee stated they had 
no authority to modify the demand for the closed shop, 
and when this was reported to the Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation the sentiment was unanimous that no compromise 
would be made. Full support of all their customers has 
been promised to the New York Metal Trades members, 
and many of them are holding back work awaiting the 
convenience of the employers. 

‘The pattern makers who struck in St. Louis, in the 
shops of the Remmers Pattern Company and Fulton Iron 
Works, have applied for reinstatement under old condi- 
tions. 

The Citizens’ Industrial Association of St. Louis, 
whose secretary is Ferd. Schwedtmann, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Administrative Council of the National Metal 
Trades’ Association, announces that it will publish an 
official journal, which will be called the Citizens’ Indus- 
trial Exponent, and will be a 24-page magazine, devoted 
principally to the open shop propaganda and the organ- 
ization of employers and citizens. 

The Pittsburgh Manufacturers’ Association reports 
that, for the first time since the inauguration of its labor 
bureau, not a single call for help was received from the 
members during the week. Up to last Saturday no re- 
quest had been received from the machinists at Pitts- 
burgh for a conference, nor has any announcement been 
made by the machinists as to what they intend to do at 
the expiration of the present agreement on July 1. 

The machinists of Youngstown formerly employed in 
the shops of the William Tod Company and Lloyd, Booth 
Company have accepted a 4 per cent. cut in wages and 
have returned to work on that basis. This 4 per cent. is 
in addition to the 5 per cent. cut made last December. 
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Commissioner Du Brul and Secretary Wuest pro- 
ceeded to Chicago on Thursday night, and found condi- 
tions in very good shape. The Chicago Metal Trades 
Association has decided to hold no more conferences, but 
is proceeding to fill the shops. Mr. Wuest will remain 
in personal charge of the National Association’s inter- 
ests in Chicago. Over 150 applications were received by 
the local association last week from Chicago machinists 
to go to work in the struck shops. The National Asso- 
ciation is sending into Chicago practically the whole 
crew of strike breakers at its disposal. In addition the 
local bureaus have been requisitioned for all the help 
they can supply. Besides these preparations the Na- 
tional Association is sending men to different cities to 
pick up nonunion men and bring them into Chicago. The 
Chicago association had information that a wrecking 
crew of union men, under orders of District No. 8 of 
the International Association of Machinists, was being 
sent to take employment in the struck shops with the 
avowed purpose of damaging the machinery and tools. 
Both the local and national members are holding daily 
meetings and every precaytion is being taken to prevent 
the wrecking as well as to apprehend and convict the 
wreckers. 

The machinists employed in the International Har- 
vester Works at Hamilton, Ontario, threaten a strike 
because a machinist is required to run two milling ma- 
chines instead of one. About 125 men will be affected. 

Every building in Cincinnati in which plumbing work 
is going on carries a large placard offering $100 reward 
by the Employers’ Association for the arrest and con- 
viction of any party damaging the plumbing work. No 
less than four cases of such vandalism occurred during 
the past week, causing damages ranging from $250 to 
$1500. A plumbers’ strike has been on in Cincinnati since 
last November. 





New York. 


New York, June 8, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—The market has been very dull and prices 
are easier. Our monthly blast furnace report, printed else- 
where, shows that the accumulation of Iron during May 
was relatively small at the Eastern furnaces. We quote: 
Northern No. 1, $14.75 to $15.25; No. 2 Foundry, $14.25 
to $14.50, and Gray Forge, $13 to $13.25, tidewater. Ten- 
nessee and Alabama brands are $12.75 to $13 for No. 2 
Foundry and $12.25 to $12.75 for No. 3 Foundry. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The Department of Water Supply of 
New York will open bids on Wednesday of next week for 
about 2800 tons. This is the largest letting now in sight. 
Trade is further inclined to quietness, the volume of busi- 
ness in small lots having fallen off considerably, and, while 
the foundries are well supplied with work on contracts pre- 
viously taken, competition is keen on anything now coming 
out. Quotations on carload lots continue as previously re- 
ported at $28 per gross ton for 6 to 10 inch and $27 for 
12-inch upward, at tidewater, but anything desirable could 
easily be placed at lower rates. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The market is very quiet. 
It is difficult to learn of any transactions of moment. The 
Structural trade presents nothing new. Bridge work is 
slow and the building trade is disappointingly inactive, so 
far as structures are concerned which involve the consump- 
tion of steel. The boiler makers’ strike shows some indica- 
tions of collapse, as a few shops are now able to run. Sales 
agents for Plate mills report profound dullness, which they 
expect will give way to a little trade as soon as the strike 
is ended. Bar Iron is still firmly held, but trade in this line 
is also light. We quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.74%4c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.79%4c. 
to 2e.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.84%4c. to 2.05¢ 
Sheared Plates in carload lots are 1.74%4c. to 1.85c. for 
Tank, 1.84%4c. to 2c. for Flange, 1.94'4c. to 2.10c. for Ma- 
rine and 1.9414c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to speci- 
fications. Refined Bar Iron and Soft Steel Bars, 1.49\4c. 

Old Material.—Trade in Old Material of all kinds 
seems to have come to a standstill. Offerings of large quan- 
tities of all grades are numerous, but dealers and consum- 
ers are not interested except when very low prices are named. 
Railroad companies especially have been trying to dispose of 
part of their heavy accumulations of Relaying Rails, but 
have been unable to make sales. Companies who formerly 
were able to dispose of all their Scrap to mills located along 
their lines are now making strenuous efforts to find custom- 
ers in the general market. Quotations are difficult to make 
and the following prices are reported as about what holders 
might be able to realize per gross ton, New York and 
vicinity : 
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OUR We Gis 6 dis 0 FRG eK eee x $14.00 to $14.50 
Old Steel Raiis, long lengths.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
ORs ida oak o th one's Seated 16.00 to 17.00 
COG Se in on eens ecaweneens 10.00 to 11.00 
BB eee 15.50 to 16.00 
COG OO Re ioe sn cccaancees 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap........ 11.50 to 12.00 
ND I on 6 6 cian) oG'o aaianatinn 6s 10.50 to 11.00 
WN rns % a0: bs ca wed eee been’ 8.00 to 8.50 
COR Be BOON wae cwvedeundues 6.50 to 7.00 
Cy BR octhieeevecaucewsaunes 8.50 to 4.00 
FROG COIS dc ecécdncatausecwe 5.50to 6.00 
Wee 2 Ee COG. cc cciacveesei 10.00 to 11.00 
ONG: Pets bicedeadeaminddackaawon 8.00 to 8.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, June 8, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—Further reductions in prices and continued 
lagging of demand have characterized the markets both here 
and in London throughout the last week. Consumers are evi- 
dently well supplied for the present, and are entertaining no 
apprehensions as to the future, for it is reported in the 
trade that several offers of large lots at terms which ordi- 
narily would prove very enticing were turned down flatly by 
the consumers. Yesterday there were free offerings of spot 
at 26.75c. At the close to-day the market was a trifle stead- 
ier, being quoted 26.70c. to 27c. June was offered at 26.50c. 
The London cables announced £121 17s. 6d. for spot, and 
£121 7s. 6d. for futures. The arrivals so far this month 
amount to 985 tons, and the quantity afloat is figured at 
about 2294 tons. 

Copper.—A reduction of 4c. was made during the week, 
but it had no influence in bringing purchasers into the mar- 
ket. The situation is as dull and uninteresting as ever, there 
being an extremely small amount of inquiry despite the 
efforts on the part of sellers. Prices at this writing are as 
follows: Lake, 12.75¢c. to 13c.; Electrolytic, 12.62%c. to 
12.8744c.; Casting, 12.37%4c. to 12.50c. London has de- 
clined to £56 10s. for both spot and futures and £60 5s. for 
Best Selected. The exports thus far this month aggregate 
2994 tons. 

Pig Lead.—The market is quiet and easy. Here the 
tone has softened somewhat and in St. Louis a reduction has 
been made. In London, however, an advance was noted this 
afternoon. Prices are as follows: Spot, 4.25c. to 4.35c.; St. 
Louis, 4.121%4c.; London, £11 13s. 9d. The price of the 
American Smelting & Refining Company for Desilverized in 
50-ton lots, shipments to be made at the option of the com- 
pany within two to four weeks, remains unchanged at 4.25c. 

Spelter is weak and lower. Business is still on a very 
small seale, and the market is generally without interest. 
Spot is quoted here 4.75c. St. Louis telegraphs sellers at 
4.60¢c., and the London market has declined to £21 15s. 

Antimony.—Has both declined and advanced accord- 
ing to brand. Cookson’s declined to 7.25c., and Hallett’s 
advanced to that figure. Other brands are quoted 6.25c. 
The demand is very slight. 


Nickel.—The usual amount of business is passing and 
prices are firm, large lots being quoted at 40c. to 45c. and 
smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 


Quicksilver.—The market is quiet, with ample stocks 
and a demand of moderate proportions. Flasks of 76% Ibs. 
are quoted at $45. The London price has declined to £8. 


Tin Plate.—The market is unchanged, with a fair de- 
mand reported. Quotations are very firm, on the basis of 
$3.45 per box for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, equiva- 
lent to $3.64, New York. The Welsh market has declined 
114 pence, to 11 shillings 4%4 pence, f.o.b. Swansea. 

—_——_. $+ ———_____. 


The Bar Iron Conference.—On Tuesday the Wage 
Committee of the Amalgamated Association, headed by 
Theodore J. Shaffer, president, met the manufacturers in 
conference at Cambridge Springs, Pa. It is probable the 
sessions will last for several days before the puddling and 
bar iron scales for 1904-05 have been arranged. The base 
of the puddling scale is $5 on a 1-cent bar iron card. 
and it is likely the manufacturers will insist that this be 
lowered to $4.50 or $4.75 a ton. The manufacturers are 
represented by James H. Nutt, secretary of the Labor 
Bureau; G. Watson French, chairman of the Executive 
Committee; Charles Hart, general manager ; Thomas Par- 
rock, manager of the Youngstown district, and J. G. Cald- 
well,manager of the St. Louis district—all of the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company—and S. D. Leonard of the 
American Car & Foundry Company. The boiling and bar 
iron scales expire on July 1, but if it should happen that 
new scales for 1904-05 are not arranged until after that 
date, the present scales will continue in force until a 
settlement is reached. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE theory that the manufacturer should sell to the 
jobber and the jobber to the retailer, to whom 
should be left the distribution of the goods to the con- 
sumer, is very well as applied to a certain class of 
products, which can be distributed most economically 
and advantageously in this way, but there are a host of 
exceptions where a more direct marketing of the manu- 
facturers’ product is not only justified, but necessary. 
A great many manufacturers of a new article, something 
perhaps in the line of Mechanics’ Tools or other utensil 
unknown to the public, for which consequently there is 
no demand, desire to find a market for it. In loyalty to 
the theory above enunciated, and as the readiest means 
of disposing of it at a moderate outlay, the manufac- 
turer with characteristic faith in his product and with 
a certain simplicity of confidence in the jobbers gives 
them an opportunity to market it. Needless to say it 


is explained to him more or less diplomatically that they 
cannot spend the time of their Knights of the Grip in 
exploiting the merits of an unknown article, but that 
as soon as there is a demand for it they will be pleased 
to handle it, and perhaps push it. The manufacturer 
thus learns through an experience which is not altogether 
pleasant that if he is to follow the theoretical course 
laid down in the very pretty principle enunciated his 
goods will have to stay in his wareroom, for the simple 
reason that the jobbers will not touch them. The theory 
of distribution has broken down at the outset. 


The manufacturer in this state of things, driven to 
find another channel, sends his travelers and agents at no 
inconsiderable cost direct to the retail merchants. In this 
field his efforts are attended with better success, and yet 
it is after all slow and unsatisfactory work. The mer- 
chants, even those whose business it is to supply consum- 
ers, hesitate to take up the new tool or utensil. It would 
require on their part a good deal of talking to introduce 
it, and there are other tools and utensils with which their 
customers are familiar which seem to answer the pur- 
pose reasonably well and may be said to sell themselves. 
The manufacturer thus makes little progress, and while 
his faith in the merit of his product has increased he is a 
sadder and wiser man in view of the difficulty of finding 
a place for it in the market. Even the retail trade are 
not eager to do missionary work in helping him to dispose 
of his product. 


At this point, or before, many a manufacturer has be- 
come discouraged, and perhaps turns over the enterprise 
to some manufacturer of more experience and wider con- 
nection and bends his energy to other tasks. Or it may 
be that having skipped the jobber and gone direct to the 
retailer, with a slight but meager measure of success, he 
breaks away still further from the restriction of the 
theory with which he started out, and passing by both 
the jobber and the retailer, goes direct to the consumer. 
By means of canvassers or circulars or popular adver- 
tising in one form or another, he succeeds at last in in- 
ducing the mechanic; the housewife or the farmer, as the 
case may be, to purchase the article which the jobbers 
and the retailers are unwilling to handle. In this way 
little by little his product finds favor and makes a place 
for itself in the great world in which so many commodi- 
ties are jostling one another. He thus lays the founda- 
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tion of a business, and by and by the retailers, and after 
a while the jobbers, are willing to take it up. 


Care must be taken in such a case as this, and it is 
only one in a multitude, not to attach blame unjustly to 
any of the parties concerned. The retailer and the jobber, 
in loyalty to the manufacturer and with a view to making 
their position stronger and more useful and therefore 
more influential, should, perhaps, have been more ready 
to go out of the beaten track and help to introduce the 
article in question. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that there are limitations to this kind of work, and each 
merchant must decide for himself whether it is going to 
pay him in the long run to expend his energies in labor 
in which there is comparatively little immediate profit 
when the same effort expended in other ways would yield 
a larger result. Blame, if any, must be given sparingly, 
for the conduct of business is under the laws of trade, 
which are inexorable in their requirement of economy of 
effort and in their demand for practical results. Perhaps 
the jobber and the retailer did right in refusing to handle 
the manufacturer’s novelty. Perhaps there was, after all, 
more money in passing it than in taking it up. The manu- 
facturer certainly who has passed by both the jobber and 
the retailer under these circumstances has pursued the 
right course. Under the categorical imperative to market 
his goods he has followed the only course open to him. 


We have referred at length in this hypothetical case 
to a condition and a course of action which find constant 
illustration in the trade. The theory that the manu- 
facturer should sell only to the jobber and the jobber 
sell only to the retailer commends itself as a simple and 
well sounding proposition, but it is subject to so many 
exceptions and limitations that in regard to a great many 
articles, and even lines of goods handled by the Hard- 
ware trade it breaks down utterly. The test of such a 
theory is found in its applicability to the various condi- 
tions existing in the business world, where mere theory, 
unless founded upon real principle, counts for little. 


In connection with the current discussion in regard to 
methods of distribution it should always be remembered 
that the catalogue houses whose competition is under 
consideration are those the essential characteristic of 
whose business is the sale of goods to consumers. The 
principle of ‘marketing goods by merchants by means of 
catalogues is familiar to the trade and the practice recog- 
nized as unobjectionable and, indeed, commendable. Prac- 
tically every jobber and manufacturer makes this an im- 
portant part of his business, as the mail order depart- 
ment has its place and a large place in the activities of 
his house. There have been and are houses who use 
catalogues exclusively in soliciting business from mer- 
chants, and this method of finding a market is not open 
to the objections which apply to the catalogue house 
methods which are under discussion. It is possible, in- 
deed, that the success with which goods are disposed of 
to consumers by means of catalogues may induce an in- 
creasing use of catalogues as a means of marketing goods 
to the trade. If it can be shown that this can be done 
with economy and efficiency it is safe to say that there 
will be an indefinite increase in the use of catalogues 
as the means of communication with retail merchants. 
This is possibly one of the tendencies of the present agita- 
tion, the development of which will be watched with in- 
terest. Thus far the traveling salesman has certainly 
held his own and has to-day an assured place in the 
commercial world. It remains to be seen whether new 
methods will work any change in his position. 
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| Condition of Trade. 


The advent of summer weather brings with it some- 
thing of the quiet which characterizes the summer season, 
but the lull in business comes perhaps a little earlier than 
usual. Retail merchants throughout the country, with 
whom business during the past year was generally very 
satisfactory, find existing conditions reasonably good, 
their customers calling not only for seasonable commodi- 
ties but for Hardware generally in a way that indicates 
that their communities are doing well and are in a posi- 
tion to buy freely. Their stocks accordingly are, as a 
rule, kept up to a good working level, making it unneces- 
sary for them to purchase much except in a sorting up way. 
Business of this character, and in supplying the merchants 
who have been slow in buying, and the securing of orders 
in some cases for later shipment, gives the jobbers fair 
occupation and little reason to complain. Manufacturers 
are becoming reconciled to a lessened pace than they have 
been obliged to keep up and are beginning to accumulate 
goods. They are, however, unwilling to lay in very heavy 
stocks, as they are apprehensive of the course of the 
market, and many of them are accordingly letting up a 
little in the matter of production. Very wisely, they re- 
frain from forcing sales at the present juncture, and a 
conservative policy in the matter of prices is pursued 
by most of them. The changes in quotable values of goods 
are of minor importance, but the general tone of the mar- 
ket is not strong. The various influences which work 
together to determine the course of things commercially 
and the character of business at large, such as the crop 
prospects, the Presidential election, the probable course 
of the Iron and Metal market, are being canvassed and 
reviewed, as they will doubtless continue to be during 
the coming months. Such speculations and conjectures 
tend at least to relieve the monotony of business, even 
if they do not remove the uncertainties which lie before 
the trade. Meanwhile, with reasonably healthful condi- 
tions and a fair trade in hand and in sight, merchants 
and manufacturers can go ahead conservatively and an- 
ticipate a good return for their efforts. 


Chicago 


There seems to be absolutely no change either for the 
better or worse in the Hardware situation in Chicago, 
viewed both from the standpoint of jobber and retailer. 
It is encouraging, to say the least, that business has not 
fallen off, when every one was expecting that it would. 
We have been blest with a few warm days again and 
this has quickened the retail trade sufficiently to counter- 
act the natural decline at the end of the spring season. 
Warm weather goods are in demand in proportion to the 
temperature and the demand rises and falls with the 


mercury. 
———~~-e—____ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The new business coming to the mills is 
small, and contract orders are about all filled. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


ES I iiss oir, ane wale Wale Sigal kbs $1.90 
OO os os cs wns wek os'eendsee 1.95 
Retailers, less than carload lots.................... 2.05 


New York.—During the present week demand for 
small lots from store has been very satisfactory, owing 
to some extent to pleasant weather. Quotations are as 
follows: Single carloads, $2.10; small lots from store, 
$2.20. 

Chicago.—Prices are unchanged, as follows: Carload 
lots to jobbers, $2.10 per 100 pounds; less than carloads 
to jobbers, $2.15 per 100 pounds; carloads to retailers, 
$2.15 per 100 pounds; less than carloads to retailers, 
$2.25"per 100 pounds, all f.o.b. Chicago. 
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Pittsburgh.—New demand for Wire Nails is very dull 
and the leading mills are actively seeking business for 
the first time in some months. There are still some 
contracts to be filled, but these are being cleaned up 
pretty fast, and unless demand soon improves some of 
the Wire Nail mills will be short of specifications before 
long. The tone of the market is fairly firm. We quote 
Wire Nails, $1.90 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads 
to retailers, and $2 to $2.05 in small lots to retailers, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days, plus actual rate of freight to point of delivery. 


Cut Nails,—The situation is about as last reported, 
demand being moderate, with slight irregularities in 
prices in some sections of the country. Quotations are 
as follows for Steel and Iron Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Base. 
pe A eee or ere ee re $1.75 
SORE, TRE TE CAGE oo do bc edeiiconecutaxes 1.80 
Retailers, less than carloads.............ssceecees 1.90 


New York.—Demand keeps up to about the propor- 
tions of the last few weeks, which have been moderate. 
It is reported that some of the local jobbers occasionally 
shade regular quotations slightly when necessary to meet 
competition. Quotations are as follows: Carloads on 
dock, $1.891%4; less than carloads on dock, $1.9744; small 
lots from store, $2.05. 


Chicago.—Prices are as follows: Carload lots, both 
Iron and Steel Nails, Chicago, to jobbers, $1.91%4, base; 
less than carloads, $1.964%. Retailers and large consum- 
ers pay 10 cents per 100 pounds above jobbers’ prices. 
Jobbers sell at from $2.10 to $2.30, base, f.0.b. Chicago 
warehouse, according to customer, size of order, &c. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand is light, as it usually is at this 
season of the year, and to a few points of delivery slight 
concessions in prices are being made. We quote Steel and 
Iron Cut Nails at $1.75, base, in carload lots, and $1.80 
in less than carloads, f.o.b. mill, terms 60 days, less 2 
per cent. off in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—There is a lack of new business, and 
contract orders will soon be filled. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers, carload lots...............0+0+ $220 $2.50 
Retailers, carload lots. .... ci cccccccccess Dae 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago.—Prices are unchanged, as follows: Carload 
lots, Painted Wire, $2.40; Galvanized, $2.70; to retailers, 
carload lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; to retail- 
ers, less than carload lots, Painted, $2.55; Galvanized, 
$2.85; Staples to jobbers, $2.25 for Plain and $2.65 for 
Galvanized, with 5 cents advance to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—New business is very light, but the mills 
are running on contracts, which, however, will soon be 
filled. It is probable a number of Wire Nail mills will 
close down on July 1 for inventory and repairs. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
De “CRNGUIEIE So 6c ds che wedei aden ower $2.20 2.50 
FUOCRTINO COPIONEI. bic co Sass 6 be ee ee eees 2.25 2.55 
Laan Cees CeRGs. bik cen ccdivdaviandtse 2 2.65 


Smooth Fence Wire.—New business is received in 
fair volume, and mills are still occupied filling contract 


orders. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
ey is 6 ba dc ca naw oe nade denen eaveas bas $1.80 
ST NS bo Fcc due ddcckwctéeacnbuanades 1. 


Eee Ge I 5 ik. ko cee ok és tekvcsssareetee 1.95 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as fallows: 
6ted 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed ....Base. $0.05 10 15 -25 .35 45 55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 B85 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 
Chicago.—Prices remain as follows: Smooth Fence 
Wire, sizes 6 to 9, $2 per 100 pounds in carload lots to 
jobbers, f.0.b. Chicago; $2.05 per 100 pounds to retailers 
in carload lots and $2.10 in less than car lots. 
Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of new tonnage is being 
placed, but the mills are running mostly on contracts. 








We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Plain Wire, 
$1.80, base, for Nos. 6 to 9, in carloads to jobbers, and 
$1.95 to $2 in small lots to retailers; Galvanized, 30 cents 
extra for Nos. 6 to 14. 

Shovels and Spades.—Prices on the common goods 
are forced down to a pretty low level on account of the 
urgency of competition. On the better grades also prices, 
while more remunerative, are not satisfactory except to 
manufacturers whose facilities are of the best. The vol- 
ume of business is good. 


Stillson Wrench Parts.—Walworth Mfg. Company, 
Boston, Mass., have revised the list prices on Stillson 
Wrench Parts, taking effect June 1, as follows: 

Revised List on Stillson Wrench Parts. 
Inch 6 8 10 14 18 24 36 48 


TOW cocvccvces $0.75 .75 .80 1.00 1.33 2.10 4.75 7.25 
BTOAMe 2.25.02 35 .85 .40 .50 .55 .80 1.80 1.50 
Steel handle.... .95 .95 110 145 2.10 3.20 640 9.25 
eee oak hh 14 A117. .22 0 65 0 
Wood handle... .16 .16 .18 .25  .28 


Sheet Zinc.—The price of Sheet Zinc continues to 
decline, a further reduction being announced under date 
8d inst. by Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Company, La 
Salle, Ill., the quotation now being $5.90 per 100 pounds 
in 600-pound casks, f.o.b. La Salle, with the usual dis- 
counts. 


Stove Boards.—Owing to the activity of outside com- 
petition, prices on paper lined embossed Boards are lower 
and somewhat irregular. 


Cordage.—Demand for Rope continues moderate, and 
orders cover present necessities only, as on a somewhat 
weak market buyers are not stocking up. Sisal fiber is 
lower in price, which will probably result in the various 
grades of Sisal Rope being ordered to a greater extent. 
Quotations on the basis of 7-16-inch diameter and larger 
are about as follows: Pure Manila, 11 to 11% cents per 
pound ; other grades of Manila, 10% to 10% cents, accord- 
ing to quality; pure Sisal, 9 cents; mixed Sisal, 7% to 
7% cents, according to quantity. It is understood that 
the largest buyers are able to obtain warranted pure 
Manila Rope at 10% cents, and A grade at 10% cents per 
pound. 


Paris Green.—The market continues dull, with but 
little new business. No change has taken place regarding 
prices, which are as follows: The base quotation of 11 
cents in Arsenic kegs or casks is general. Most manu- 
facturers are asking the customary advances, but some 
are naming less than the regular advances on the smaller 
packages. 


Glass.—The immediate outlook for the Window Glass 
trade is not encouraging, owing to the continued lack of 
demand and the fact that many factories have not yet 
shut down. Prices are not on a solid basis, and low 
quotations are still being made. It is reported that a 
leading manufacturer has offered Glass for delivery at 
any time during 1904 at the present market price. Unless 
manufacturers and workmen can come to some agreement 
to promptly put a stop to the production of Glass and 
to insure a uniform wage scale and a uniform time for 
closing the factories for the summer months, it appears 
doubtful that any improvement in the condition of the 
market will take place in the near future. At the rate 
which Glass has been turned out by the factories and 
the light demand, it has been estimated that during the 
month of April manufacturers accumulated 2000 or 3000 
boxes, and probably a larger quantity in May. Glass 
making generally began with the first of the year, and 
a large majority of the factories are in operation still, 
while some factories began Glass making last Septem- 
ber, so that the production this fire must have been quite 
large. Manufacturers are reported as offering Glass from 
90 and 2% per cent. to 90 and 10 and 2% per cent. dis- 
count, according to assortment, and the necessities of 
factories for cash to carry on their business. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—During the past two weeks de- 
mand has been largely influenced by climatic conditions, 
favorable weather for outside work bringing an increase of 
orders, which declined in number with stormy days. De- 
mand has been for small lots. Large buyers whose con- 
tract orders have run out are also pursuing a hand to 
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mouth policy in purchasing. The market has been some- 
what irregular on City Oil, owing to the lower price of 
State and Western, and on the 7th inst. city crushers 
reduced their price 1 cent per gallon. Quotations 
are as follows: City Raw, in lots of five barrels or more, 
39 cents per gallon; in lots of less than five barrels, 40 
cents per gallon; State and Western Raw, 37 to 38 cents 
per gallon. Boiled Oil, the usual 2 cents advance per 
gallon over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—During the past two weeks the 
market has fluctuated with demand, but on account of 
light buying, purchases being confined to jobbing lots, the 
price has declined. Quotations in this city, according to 
quantity,.are as follows: Oil barrels, 56 to 56% cents ; ma- 
chine made barrels, 56% to 57 cents. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS. 


ITH a view %o inducing non-affiliated merchants 
to take up ma@mbership in the Michigan Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Assgciation, Secretary A. J. Scott of 
Marine City has recently7.sent out a circular in which 
reasons are supplied why \such dealers should identify 
themselves with the organization. The front cover car- 
ries the inscription: “ Just a\ Moment? Did You Ever 
Think of These Things?” Indide the “ Things” are re- 
ferred to under such heads as:\“ An Obstacle That Can 
Be Overcome,” “ Results Already \Achieved,” “ Every New 
Member Helps,” “ Making Our Inpfluence Felt,” “A Few 
More Benefits,” “ What We Expect To Do.” Attached to 
the circular is a blank application \for membership in the 
association. 








Under the head of “A Bouquet\ from Indiana,” the 
Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealerg’ Mutual Insyrance 
Company are sending out a leaflet if? which the follow- 
ing letter is reproduced: 

Newperry, IND., May 10, 04. 
M. 8. Mathews, Secretary, Retail Hardware Dealers’ M. Fire 
Ins. Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Sir: Your draft for $1,485 came t@-day. Please accept 
my thanks for your promptness. There wer¥ three other stores 
hurned out at the same time. The proprietyors expressed their 
sympathy for me, as I was the heaviest icsem, and at the same 
time expressed their apprehensions that my Wnsurance was not 
“solid” and that I might not get the money.§ Of course theirs 
was O. K., being in old line companies. Well, their losses have 
not been adjusted yet; surely the “ proof of th@ pudding,” &ec. 

Hoping for your success and thanking yo again for your 
promptness and courtesy, I remain, 

Yours truly, (Signed) Ep. Scorr. 

This will be recognized as an eloquent} testimonial to 
the efficiency and adequacy of Hardware mutual in- 
surance as conducted by several of the JState associa- 
tions, of which Minnesota is the pioneer. 


The Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Ingpurance Com- 
pany of Wisconsin, organized by members of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, J are energet- 
ically canvassing for insurance. C. A. Pe@pk, secretary, 


Berlin, Wis., advises us that from April 4B to May 22 

$100,000 insurance has been written. The @ompany are 

prepared to write policies for from $500 to $§8000. 
——_o-+-e—____ 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
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“What are the best methods of extending credit and making 
collections?’ by J. L. Davis, Magnolia. 


“ Best method of keeping tab on credit sales, so as to insure 
the proper charge,” by O. R. McDaniel, Prescott. 

“Shall Barbed Wire and Nails be profit makers or leaders 
with us?”’ by J. A. Plummer, Marianna. 

“ Business leaks, and how to stop them,” by T. B. Stewart, 
Newport, and 8. F. Palmer, Mammoth Spring. 

“What shall we attempt to do in the fiscal year which we 
are just entering?” a general discussion. 

“Catalogue House Competition” will be an impor- 
tant subject of discussion, and formal addresses on this 
topic will be made by R. W. Shapleigh of the Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, looking at it 
from the jobber’s standpoint, and by M. L. Corey, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, viewing it from the retailer’s standpoint. 
Mr. Corey will also address the convention on “ What the 
National Association is Doing for the Retail Hardware 
Dealer.” 

Unlike the Question Box of other associations, which 
is made up during the continuance of the conventions, the 
Arkansas Question Box is already in shape, having been 
prepared by the Programme Committee. The different 
questions will be presented for discussion as opportunity 
offers during the convention. Among the questions thus 
decided on are the following: 


Have the trusts injured our business? 

Should the Hardware jobber sell to the blacksmith direct? 

How do you handle the Mower and Reaper business? 

A town has three Hardware merchants; two want to join in 
association work, but the third man will not. What should be 
done? 

Is there any good reason for patronizing the Hardware in- 
surance companies? 

Can a man be a good buyer if he has to buy several lines of 
goods, as in a general store? 

Are freight rates on Hardware in proportion to those on 
other lines of goods? ; 

Is the demand for commercial fertilizer growing? 

Is Glass a profitable line to carry? 

Does the seed business belong properly to the Hardware- 
man? 

How often do you have your scales tested? 

What is the best way to meet encroachments by jobbers on 
the retail trade? 

Does every member take a trade paper? How many take 
two? If you don’t take one, why not? 

Is a cash register sufficiently useful to be worth its cost? 

What is your experience in handling the cheap Plow busi- 
ness? Can it be made more profitable? Can it be cut out alto- 
gether? 

As individuals and as an association, how can we prevent 
canvassing the farmer trade for Buggy sales by the representa- 
tives of some vehicle concern? 

What percentage is correct to add to cash price on a sale 
made in the spring due in the fall? 

Is it good policy to buy goods on long time and sell on long 
time ? 

What benefits are derived from paying cash, besides the cash 
discount? 

Does any member sell exclusively for cash, or any particular 
line for cash? 

How do you handle the “ dead beat” in your town? 

If there is no law to force a railroad to deliver goods in a 
reasonable length of time, is it right that the railroad should be 
allowed to collect demurrage? 

How much do you make by staying away from our State 
convention? How much do you lose by attending? 

The programme offered is thus an exceptionally at- 
tractive one, and a very useful and interesting convention 


should result. 


—_——__-+e——_- 


“AMERICAN MADE GOODS.” 


HE INTERNATIONAL CABLE DIRECTORY COM- 
r PANY, 17 State street, New York, publishers of 
the Western Union Telegraphic Code and International 
Cable Directory, have just issued a reference book of 
nearly 500 pages, each 11% x 8% inches, entitled “ Amer- 
ican Made Goods.” It is intended for the promotion 
of export trade, as a ready reference guide and classified 
list of American manufacturers. The names of the 
various manufactured articles are printed in English, 
French, Germfn and Spanish, in parallel columns. The 
names of the manufacturers, with their addresses, are in 
English, opposite which in many instances is the manu- 
facturer’s code word and name of particular code to 
which it applies. There are also separate article indexes 
of the numerous kinds of goods named, in the four lan- 
guagés. The aim of the publishers is to place the book 
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in the hands of foreign buyers, many of whom are at 
present trading principally with Great Britain, France, 
Germany, &c. 

-_»+>-o__—__ 


HARDWARE EXHIBITS AT ST. LOUIS. 


YETH HARDWARE & MFG. COMPANY, St. 
W Joseph, Mo., make a very large and complete ex- 
hibit of Harness, Collars, Riding Saddles, Gig Saddles. 
Whips, Hand Stamped Leather Chaparejos, Scabbards. 
Rifle and Pistol Holsters, Saddle Pockets, Cuffs, &c. 
Their patrons are urged to come and make their head- 
quarters at their office in the northwest corner of the 
Transportation Building, where they have writing desk. 
easy chairs, toilet and lavatory closets and other con- 
veniences. 


L. & I. J. WaHtre Company, Buffalo, N. Y., make an 
attractive exhibit of a full and complete line of their 
Machine Knives and Edge Tools of the highest quality 
of workmanship. The exhibit will be found in the Ma- 
chinery Building, at the extreme southeast corner, next 
to the southeast entrance. They also make a display of 
their Coopers’ Tools in connection with the exhibit of 
the Chickasaw Cooperage Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
space 34, Forestry Building, which shows the different 
steps in the manufacture of cooperage. 


——_—~4>--o___—__- 


STANDARDIZATION OF TAPS. 


HE manufacturers of Taps have reached an agree. 
ment which standardizes their complete lines of 
Machinists’ Hand Taps, Machine or Nut Taps, Pulley 
Taps, Tapper Taps and Machine Screw Taps. The new 
standard will place the line of Taps on the same plane 
with that of Twist Drills, and will be, it is expected, a 
great convenience. The line of Taps had become very 
complicated, especially because of the demands of the 
Bicycle manufacturers some years ago, when each wished 
distinctive pitches for screws employed in his machines. 

Under the new standard many of the important sizes 
are simplified by the elimination of some of the pitches. 
This is especially true of the Machinists’ Hand Taps. 
For example, in the 44-inch Tap only 24, 27 and 32 pitches 
are retained, such sizes as 16, 18, 22, 26, 28 and 30 being 
eliminated. The 27 pitch is retained throughout the list, 
because it is the common pipe thread in brass pipe work. 

Another important change is the shortening of the 
Machinists’ Hand Taps and Machine or Nut Taps. The 
amount of shortening varies, of course, with the various 
makes. All are shortened somewhat. In the Machinists’ 
Hand Taps the 44-inch is now 2% inches, the %-inch is 
2 15-16 inches, the 1-inch is 544 inches, the 2-inch is 7%& 
inches, and so on. The reduction in length does not apply 
to sizes below 44-inch. 

The reduction in length is proportionately the same 
with Machine or Nut Taps. The manufacturers are in- 
cluding the new lists in their 1904 catalogues, from which 
complete details of the changes may be obtained. How- 
ever, the new sizes will not be put upon the market until 
manufacturers’ present stocks are exhausted. 


ae 


THE export business carried on for a term of years 
at 88 Water street, New York, under the name and style 
of Successors of E. H. Henriques was owned and solely 
conducted by Gonzalez-Rubio & Co., and will henceforth 
be carried on under the latter name, which is that used 
by the firm at Guayaquil, Ecuador, where the main office 
is located. William Jones, who for many years has been 
the manager of the New York office, will continue as 
such, the change in name being simply to carry on the 
business under the names of the present proprietors, 
Felix Gonzalez-Rubio and Carlos E. Hoheb. ‘The house 
are agents for the sale of all kinds of American goods 
and were established at Guayaquil in 1878. 


THe Hardware store of L. H. & Ernest Crane, at 


Machias, Maine, was badly damaged by fire on the 27th 
ult. 








ADDRESS BY WILLIAM R. BELKNAP 
BEFORE THE ATLANTA CONVENTIONS. 


UR readers will enjoy perusal of the address made 
O by William R. Belknap of the Belknap Hardware 
& Mfg. Company, Louisville, Ky., at the recent Atlanta 
gathering. The occasion was a notable one, and several 
of the leading jobbers of the country expressed them- 
selves in regard to the catalogue house question before an 
influential audience in which Hardware manufacturers 
were largely represented. In connection with an inter- 
esting discussion of the great question under considera- 
tion Mr. Belknap touched delicately and suggestively, 
with blended humor and pathos, on the position of THE 
OLD MAN IN BUSINESS: 


’ Your chairman has with propriety characterized Mr. 
Simmons as the Dean of the Hardware business. He 
might have gone further and declared him facile princeps, 
for we must all thus acknowledge him, no matter what 
our own rank, in our own estimation even, sectional or 
national. His presentation of the question at issue this 
morning seems to me to leave very little to say; he cov- 
ered the ground fully and conscientiously ; we were con- 
strained not only to listen, as we did, but to applaud 
his points as he made them one by one with admirable 
distinctness. Of course, we have all been compelled, 
whether or no, to think a deal about this question. Mr. 
Norvell has his in book form, but whether one thinker’s 
conclusions are any better than another’s we must leave 
you to judge after you have heard the several testi- 
monials and applied them to your own experiences. One 
of us may go into the details a little more exhaustively, 
from his own standpoint; another may treat it from a 
broader ground of business principle and policy. 

As the chairman gave us absolute freedom of range 
for topics, I had not expected to confine myself to the 
catalogue house question this morning. I had another one 
in mind that I thought it might pay to dwell upon for a 
few moments, and that was the place of the “old man” 
in business, and by “ old man” I do not mean one actually 
senile and decrepit, but that personage considerably in 
interest who is credited with having a well developed 
faculty of detecting errors or of happening on bad 
breaks, and to whom the culprit sooner or later has to 
pay his respects. I believed I could treat this latter 
topic to more purpose than I could the other, because of 
a certain amount of sympathy based on personal knowl- 
edge; mine eyes and ears have not been wholly closed to 
mine own surroundings, but I will come to that a little 
bit later. 


Catalogue Houses. 


I would say for our own company, on behalf of the im- 
mediate point at issue, that it has given us concern, be- 
cause it concerns deeply our best friend—the retail Hard- 
ware dealer. It is an open question, however, whether 
you can by resolutions in meetings, or even through the 
aid of salaried secretaries, lay off the Hardware world 
into lots just so many feet front—this one to hold the 
manufacturers, and this the larger jobbers, and this the 
smaller jobbers, and this last 10-acre lot the retailers. 
And, by the way, nature on her part does not attempt so 
much; her boundary lines are never so sharp. You may 
be an expert biologist, but you cannot tell exactly where 
the mineral world ceases and the vegetable world begins, 
and where the vegetable world leaves off and the animal 
life begins. We don’t know whether a sponge has life in 
its spicules or whether sea weed is conscious of our touch. 
And so as to these subdivisions which we undertake to 
establish among ourselves as to manufacturers, jobbers, 
retailers—they are more or less artificial; there will 
always be disputes as to the boundary lines and as to 
the privileges which are reckoned to pertain thereto. 
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THE CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION. 


Do Not Sell Consumers. 


Mr. Simmons says he is all three—viz., manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer, a sort of trinity to which the rest 
of us may pin our faith. Speaking for my company as 
manufacturers in one way and as jobbers in another, we 
do not pretend to sell the consuming trade. In order to 
make that statement absolutely true, we will say that in 
the line of Builders’ Hardware, where no adequate stock 
can be carried except by the larger houses, we do have 
an exhibition room of the finer grades and they are dis- 
played to contractors, architects and their clients, with 
a view of elevating the taste and encouraging the sale 
of better goods, but all the time we maintain a reasonable 
differential in favor of the retail dealer. We seek to do 
no retail business; we turn it down or over to our corre- 
spondent, the dealer in the town. This is our established 
principle and we do not deviate from it unless we are de- 
ceived. 

I once heard Bourke Cockran in one of his eloquent 
speeches epigrammatically define civilization to be the 
expression of man’s most diversified wants; in other 
words, he declared where we find man’s wants the crudest 
there is barbarism. The savage simply craves food for 
his stomach, clothing cuts no figure, and provides himself 
with arms or weapons of offense and defense. Where 
we find men surrounded with multiplied luxuries, largely 
the result of suggestion, there is civilization. If we can 
show a man that he is losing something of the good 
things in life by reason of not having an implement or 
tool or utensil which may minister to his home life, to 
his wife and children’s comfort, or if we can display to 
him something he has not got that he ought to have and 
persuade him to buy it, we are civilizing him, we are 
party to his uplifting, we are enlightening him for the 
benefit of future generations. 


Catalogue Houses and the Civilizing Process. 


Now these catalogue houses have probably contributed 
no little to that civilizing process by sending out these 
millions of cheap books, crammed with illustrations of 
all sorts of articles that people can use to advantage. 
The publishers would not show them there if they didn’t 
think so. The children con this or that page; the farmer 
when he goes home at night may consult it, and his wife 
has had a glance at it between meals during the day. 
They find a picture, perhaps, of something that they 
never saw before, or at least they didn’t know how to 
ask for it, and so they write to the house for this novelty— 
that labor saver, this decorative article or whatever it 
may be. That is one way the connection is opened up, 
and so far as that goes liberal cataloguing, liberal dis- 
tribution of trade literature, exercises a decidedly be- 
neficent influence. 


The Hardwareman’s Opportunity. 


Now I think we can build, and the retailer can build, 
on that foundation which these others have laid of new 
and additional wants, and if the retailer will carry the 
brighter, the better stock, and call upon his jobbing con- 
nection to assist him, maybe only for display purposes 
for a short time, he will, ten to one, meet with willing 
response. And I think there will be suggested to us as a 
possible exit from part of our difficulties an effort on our 
own part, thoughtful and effective. We must put forth 
exertion and do something to distinguish ourselves. We 
shall not be disappointed, either, if we do, because the 
country is growing larger, wants are multiplying all the 
time, and, although these catalogue houses have come 
into the world of traffic and sold a world of goods, there 
is still a much vaster army of retailers which is selling 
goods day in and day out, and there is no reason why this 
disciplined force should tamely surrender. In other 
words, there are every year more people to buy and each 
thrifty person has more money than a short time back; 
therefore the prosperous communities can support more 
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dealers and storehouses and distributers of stock, just 
as we can support more railroads, steam and traction, 
than we could a few years ago. We use them more. 
Look at the increase of per capita money in circulation. 
I think I am not wrong in saying that it is about $10 per 
head more than it was ten years ago. 


So if the Retailer Will Sharpen His Wits, 


not simply call on Jove to come help him to recover his 
Axe, or to get his wagon out of the mud hole, but put- 
ting his own shoulder to the wheel, recognize his own 
power, recognize his true and ready source of help and 
power in his friend, the jobber, there need be no reason 
for discouragement on his part. Of course, there are 
obstacles to overcome. There are every year. We do not 
have to wait for bad years for these to show up. That is 
a part of the struggle, and without the struggle we can- 
not cultivate any fiber whatever. 


An Antidote for Blues, 


It is hard to be pessimistic and give up hope when one 
reads even the advertisements in the magazines. A 
neighbor of mine bore testimony to this, who said he 
would go home discouraged over the outcome of his law 
cases during the day, and he would turn to magazines and 
divert himself reading about the marvelous properties of 
this soap, or that fountain pen; even corset and garter 
pages were not without their special revivifying infiu- 
ences. They filled his mind with optimism, and he felt 
sure that the world was coming to the good and not go- 
ing to the bad. So I am sure the growth of our great 
Hardware trade journals, with their ever increasing ad- 
vertisements of the best improved tools, with all the ways 
devised of classifying them in enticing boxes, which Mr. 
Warren furnishes, and with our modern office outfits of 
upright files and loose leaf ledgers convince us that we 
are not going down grade. If we are, it is our own fault, 
and because we are not using our resources to their ut- 
most. 


Specifics Better Than Universal Cure Alls. 


Now, it would be very presumptuous, it seems to me, if 
any one class of trade, even retailers, undertook to pre- 
scribe a wholesale dose for the manufacturers, to say 
what they should take with or without the proverbia! 
shake to have their systems cleared out and be happy 
forever afterward. That is not to be; there is no such 
panacea in the whole pharmacepia. We each of us have 
to work such things out. I think if Mr. Simmons would 
confide in us how to exactly conduct our businesses so 
they would attain the magnitude of his, while we should 
doubtless feel flattered by such confidence it would fall 
short of results without the force behind it. When you 
see how thoroughly he has treated this subject before us 
and how well prepared he was at every turn you realize 
something of the why and how. You get a little bit of an 
inkling by what he says and the way he says it as to 
why he is called on first. 


Regulating Published Prices. 


There is one point, though, I believe, which might be 
mentioned, and that is the regulation of published prices 
by you gentlemen of this manufacturing class in these 
catalogues and in the trade papers. That I think is en- 
tirely within your scope to regulate. What a man sells 
and how he sells it is, of course, difficult to control, but 
any man who has a well-known trade article sold under 
his own name and brand can see to it that the published 
price in these widespread catalogues shall not be de- 
structive. It must not be, at any rate, lower than his 
own restrictive price, which he places upon the trade 
wholesale, and yet we have often seen just that thing 
done—a price in print which violated the agreement. 
That is about the most disturbing influence we have to 
deal with. 


A Hint for Live Retailers. 


I think possibly an anecdote of an actual experience of 
a friend of mine with a catalogue house might not be out 
of place. He wanted a pig ringer. He wrote to Chicago 
and had it come down by mail, and the first time he put 
it to use broke it. I said, “ Did you write back about it 
and complain?” He said he had, and they replied the 
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price was very cheap, and the tool was not expected to 
stand much strain. I said, “ Why didn’t you go to your 
dealer in town here and get a good one,.that will be guar- 
anteed?” “ Well,” he said, “it was 4 or 5 miles drive 
through the mud, and then it was much easier to write 
the letter than to stir off the premises.” Now that is 
something that has to be contended with. The rural free 
delivery and the parcels post is making it easier to shop 
that way. We cannot blame the people, for ofttimes it 
is easier to order from the catalogue than to harness up 
and go to shop in person at the cross roads. The retailer, 
too, must get into communication with people who use 
things, and make it as easy for them to get an article 
from him as from the catalogue house, whether new or 
old. We cannot expect the consumers to overcome too 
many obstacles of that kind just out of loyalty, although 
loyalty does go a long way. 

There are, however, others here in this meeting who 
can speak more forcibly on the catalogue house question 
than I. Those, for example, in charge of the sales depart- 
ments who meet these disturbing elements every day; 
and those who have to do with the traveling salesmen, 
who hear and convey more or less complaint about it as 
they go up and down their respective routes. We must 
do as Mr. Simmons says he does, through the salesmen, 
endeavor to stimulate the country dealer; to build up and 
to encourage wherever a retail house is already estab- 
lished the feeling of independence and ability to cope 
with any emergency: whatever. 

Hardly anything gratifies us more than to think that 
we stand in loco parentis, or in the more modest posi- 
tion of school teachers, to the trade. We want to grad- 
uate periodically or by continuous performance a large 
class of progressive sales people throughout the country 
who are resourceful and earnest, and if we can instill into 
them the approved methods of doing business, thus re- 
ducing the worry of fictitious claims and returned goods 
to the minimum, we can count on a higher sense of honor 
to prevail, and our pathway gay by day will be compara- 
tively rosy. 


The ‘* Old Man” in Business. 


Now, in regard to the subject matter proper: If you 
are manufacturers, I don’t know that you have the same 
thing to contend with. This creeping sensation of being 
gradually pushed back a little further from the front 
door, out of the active arena and into the quiet. Pos- 
sibly some of these wonderful well-points of yours have 
been driven into the fountain depths of perpetual youth— 
it might well be so as I see it from this platform—but to 
one whose head has grown gray while he has endeavored 
daily to steer between the Scyllas and Charybdises of the 
Hardware sea, to him the question of increasing years is 
one that gives him pause. It comes along with later life, 
when he begins to realize that a younger and more vigor- 
ous mind is able to administer some section of the busi- 
ness better than the “old man,” albeit it were this lat- 
ter’s own special care hitherto. He has to acknowledge 
this little by little as one achievement after another, char- 
acteristic of youth, marks success where the older head 
might have shaken disapproval or doubt and the older 
foot have halted. 

And it comes, too, with an insidious tender solicitude 
for his comfort and welfare which touches him deeply, 
though he pretends to ignore it. It comes with an easy 
chair and possibly a sofa against the wall. In vain he 
may select the hardest seated, stiffest backed seat--he 
finds the softer one pushed in his way deferentially. The 
office porter gives his furniture an extra rub, and spares 
him all the unnecessary noise. Clatter seems to subside 
more or less with his presence and he is looked on as an 
easy mark where promotions or raising of salaries are 
concerned. Every now and then he spruces up with a 
smart hat and a bright colored tie—all to little purpose ; the 
boy with the puffy shirt waist and striped socks is ahead 
of him there, and the very afternoon when he thinks his 
services most necessary to close up inventory or to pass 
on th: month’s statements he is recommended to betake 
himself to the golf links. No use to imagine his im- 
portance, somebody else does it better, and he is cautioned 
not to exert himself too violently or too long at a time. 
And there is a little resentment at this, because it cuts 








him out of just what he most prizes—a more intimate 
association with you gentlemen in the seats of the mighty 
to-day. 

’"Way Back. 


A few years ago he saw every traveling man and the 
notable head of the house, some chairman or president 
or secretary, who made an occasional round, and he had 
the privilege of inviting these dignitaries to drive or 
lunch. Now he is back—’way back—at the barred win- 
dow, figuring the ratio of expense to sales or at some such 
work which is very dry compared to the bulletin of news 
from the front which the traveling salesman brings. He 
misses his good old friends when they come around, and 
only knows they’ve been here when they’re gone. Just 
how to encourage or lure these gentlemen to the extreme 
rear of the building is a question. Possibly it can be 
referred to the manufacturers here to-day in executive 
session. We jobbers always wonder anyhow what you 
do in executive session. Tell us, please, just what place 
is best for the “ old man” to occupy in the store or office 
and not lose the run of business. This is important, but 
to occupy the new position and not lose the run of friends, 
that is more important. Possibly a sign hung out in 
front, similar to the ones we used in the East warning 
away beggars, peddlers and book agents, might be reversed, 
if we could hang it where all visiting salesmen and con- 
sulting presidents, new and old time customers, could see 
it, especially inviting them to the back office, where the 
“old man” sits—some such device as that to overcome 
this ever increasing distance. How can it be done? If 
any gentleman on your side of the house will enlighten 
us who are getting along in years, we shall surely be 
obliged to you. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
AND CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


The Rock Island Plow Company, Rock Island, IIl., 
issue a pamphlet entitled “Wuo’s Your FRIEND,” which 
is about evenly divided between references to their goods 
and matter relating to catalogue houses and their 
methods. The company assume that the retail dealer 
has been and will continue to be the basis of the commer- 
cial system of the country, and regard catalogue house 
methods as tending to disturb established channels of 
distribution and interfere with industrial prosperity. The 
following extracts indicate some of the ways in which 
the subject is treated: 


No mail order house helped to build the little 
white schoolhouse in your district or turnpike the 
road past your door. No mail order house ever 
took you by the hand when you were in distress 
and told you to let that little account go until 
after harvest next year. No mail order house 
ever sold you a machine and then spent every 
cent of its profit right in the community where 
you and your neighbors could get it all back again. 
No mail order house ever shoved its patent leather 
shoes under your table and rejoiced with you when 
you were glad, nor spoke encouraging words to 
you in affliction, nor stood with uncovered head 
beside the grave when your children died. 

3 


All the mail order houses in christendom 
wouldn’t increase the value of your farm a cent. 
They are parasites, to whom life is only possible 
so long as they can suck blood out of communities, 
to the upbuilding of which they contribute nothing. 

a 


Your local dealer needs neither advocate nor 
defense. His methods rest upon principles that 
have built up in this country a system of internal 
commerce which is the marvel and admiration of 
the world. His business is legitimate because its 
success contributes to the general prosperity of 
the community that built it up. 

& 

Your local dealer stands ready to duplicate 
every offer so seductively set forth in the cata- 
logues of mail order houses, and more. He will 
trump the best trick the mail order house ever 
played if you will put down spot cash and accept 
from him a class of goods devoid of respectable 
ancestry, and upon which no reputable manu- 
facturer will place his name. ‘ 


The company advise us that the booklet has been ex- 
tensively circulated among farmers and the reception 
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given it indicates the manner in which this class of per- 
sons respond to appeals of this character. They express 
the opinion that if dealers will inform themselves as to 
the best methods of meeting catalogue house competition, 
and will co-operate with manufacturers who are willing 
to take the initiative, the problem will work out to a 
point where no live dealer need fear for his trade. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & MFG. COMPANY’S 
CIRCULAR LETTER TO THEIR CUSTOMERS. 


Under date of May 24 the following circular letter was 
sent out to their customers by the Belknap Hardware 
& Mfg. Company, Louisville, Ky. It indicates, it will be 
observed, that the company are determined to adhere to 
their policy of not selling catalogue houses: 

The catalogue house question lately brought into un- 
usual prominence, the situation would seem to call for an 
expression from those who are confessedly most inter- 
ested in maintaining the position and prosperity of the 
retail dealers. 

We have always counted ourselves in this class and 
our position has been unmistakable, for, although so- 
licited to do so, 

We have never sold catalogue houses, 
We are not selling catalogue houses, 
We do not intend to sell catalogue houses. 

Moreover, we have believed that the retail dealers, as 
soon as they recognized the emergency, would prove them- 
selves fully able to cope with it, and the discussion which 
is going on ought to be eventually of great benefit to the 
trade at large. We believe that it will accomplish the 
following results: 

1. A better understanding between the retail dealer 
and the jobber, and an implied compact between these two 
for mutual protection and benefit. 

2. That it will stimulate the retail dealer to carry 
larger and fuller lines and keep store in better style than 
ever before, drawing on the jobbing stocks more liberally, 
in order that his customers may not be diverted by 
ephemeral catalogues whose illustrations and quotations 
may mean something or nothing. 

There is no comparison in satisfaction to the customer 
and consumer between ordering from one of these fre- 
quently misleading catalogues and actually handling the 
goods which are desired. 

We believe that we were the pioneers in this move- 
ment in refusing to sell catalogue houses, realizing the 
danger to our friends at the first appearance. We beg 
leave to assure you that our policy has not and will not 
be changed. We recognize our friends in the retail mer- 
chants and invite their confidence in any phase of this 
vexing contention. 


A Board to Adjust Prices. 


FROM A MANUFACTURER IN NEW JERSEY: In all the 
articles upon the catalogue house question I have failed 
to see any plan suggested whereby the burden of adjust- 
ment could be evenly distributed between the parties in 
interest. 

Two plans seem to be suggested: To boycott those man- 
ufacturers that sell to catalogue houses and to have re- 
tailers reduce their prices. Good customers are not so 
plenty as to make it likely that manufacturers are going 
to throw down those that they have, and I am not aware 
that the average retailer is amassing wealth any faster 
than he should. 

I believe the following plan, if properly understood 
and elaborated, would be just to all and would settle 
this and many other vexed questions: Let all manufac- 
turers who are willing to do so agree to sell only through 
an association or board, selected by all the parties in in- 
terest. Let those jobbers and retailers who concur agree 
to buy only from this board or association. 

Let the board adjust prices for manufacturers, based 
upon cost, and fix prices for jobbers and retailers and for 
catalogue houses. It could easily be made to the interest 
of all concerned to join such an association. It would 
take the place of trade agreements, combinations and 
pools. Wholesale orders would command wholesale prices 
and retail corresponding ones. 

This proposition will test the good faith of those who 
are loudest in this discussion. Are the jobbers ready to 
give good orders when they expect best prices, and are 
the retailers prepared to sell at a fair profit? If they 
are not, and this agitation is simply designed to frighten 
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some of the manufacturers who are selling to catalogue 
houses, then the sooner it is brought to an end the better. 


Meeting Catalogue House Competition. 


From A HARDWARE MERCHANT IN WISCONSIN: This 
catalogue and mail order business is a tough proposition. 
I think manufacturers should look the ground over, and 
if they conclude that the catalogue houses will bring them 
the largest distribution, let them market their goods 
through these concerns. I think the jobber is in closer 
touch with the consumer through the retailer, and have 
found it the case that nearly all of the jobbers that so- 
licit trade through this section refuse to sell to the cata- 
logue houses. I think the better way to handle this 
matter is through the friendly relations with the con- 
sumer, showing him that he can do as well by purchasing 
at home, by keeping a good assortment, prgperly dis- 
played, and, whenever possible, on the same quality of 
goods quoted by catalogue houses giving him the same 
price, freight added, Which I think the average retailer 
will do if given a chance. 





Competition from Jobbers. 


FrRoM A MERCHANT IN ALABAMA: I note that cata- 
logue houses have been given considerable attention of 
late by jobbers. While we have suffered to some extent 
in this section from that source, our real competition has 
been from the small jobbers who sell our trade and then 
solicit business from us. By some means they get better 
prices than retailers who buy in car lots, and the com- 
petition is gradually ruining the retail trade. I know 
of no way to prevent it. 


—————q-—-e———_ 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 


HE trade will remember that a decision was rendered 
T some time ago in the suit of the Enterprise Manu- 
tucturing Company, Philadelphia, against Landers, Frary 
« Clark, New Britain, Conn., in favor of the plaintiffs 
and restraining the defendants from manufacturing or 
selling certain patterns of mills substantially the same 
in appearance as those of the plaintiffs. The case awak- 
ened a great deal of interest in view of the frequency 
with which Hardware articles of one manufacturer have 
been imitated by other manufacturers, as well as the im- 
portant legal principles involved. Many expressed the 
opinion that’ the principle laid down by Justice Platt in 
the decision in question would be overruled on appeal. 
This, however, has not been the case, as in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, Justices 
Wallace, Lacombe and Townsend, have affirmed unequivo- 
cally the decision of the lower court. In view of the im- 
portance of the subject we give the text of the decision, 
which was written by Justice Lacombe: 

This cause comes here upon appeal from a decree of 
the Circuit Court, District of Connecticut, restraining de- 
fendants from unfair competition in trade and for an ac- 
counting. Complainant and its predecessors have for 30 
years been engaged in the manufacture and sale of a line 
of mills for grinding coffee, drugs, &c., of varying sizes, 
adopting therefor a certain characteristic shape, design. 
color and ornamentation, which have become well known 
to purchasers and associated in their minds with the 
goods of complainant. In “1898, or thereabouts, the de- 
fendants began to make and offer for sale similar mills, 
and upon discovery thereof this suit was brought. 

This is a most aggravated case of unfair trading. 
Usually in these cases, the defendants so dress their 
goods as to present a number of points of difference on 
which they rely when charged with intent to deceive, in- 
sisting that, although there may be resemblances, the dif- 
ferences are so great as to preclude any idea that they 
had sought to produce confusion. Here, on the contrary, 
they have not only conformed their goods to complainants’ 
in size and general shape, which was to be expected, but 
also in all minor details of structure, every line and curve 
being reproduced and superfluous metal put into the driv- 
ing wheels to produce a strikingly characteristic effect, 
while the goods are so dressed with combinations of color, 
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with decorations reproduced or closely simulated, with 
style of lettering and details or ornamentation that, ex- 
cept for the fact that on the one mill is found the com- 
plainants’ name and on the other the defendants’, it would 
be very difficult to tell them apart. It is elementary law 
that when the simulation of well-known and distinctive 
features are so close the court will assume that defend- 
ants intended the result they have accomplished, and will 
find an intent to appropriate the trade of their competitor, 
even though in their instructions to their own selling 
agents they may ¢aution against oral misrepresentations 
as to the manufacture of the goods. There is evidence to 
show that purchasers have been deceived as to the iden- 
tity of these mills, but in the case of a Chinese copy such 
as defendants offer to the -public such proof is hardly 
needed. 

It is to defendants’ credit that when confronted with 
the charge of copying they have not denied it, nor as- 
serted that they were trying to differentiate their own 
products. On the contrary, they admit that they “ con- 
cluded they could profitably manufacture this same line 
of Hardware and sell it in competition with the Enter- 
prise Company,” and accordingly. commenced the manu- 
facture thereof, “ using parts of mills sold by the Enter- 
prise Company as patterns wherever it was convenient 
or profitable to do so,’’ with the result that they are 
“now making and selling Coffee Mills which in all sub- 
stantial respects, and especially in their effectiveness in 
use and attractiveness, are the same goods as those made 
and sold by the Enterprise Company.” 

No doubt with such identity in attractiveness, com- 
petition with complainants’ mills would be much more 
effective, but defendants overlooked the fact that a court 
of equity will not allow a man to palm off his goods as 
those of another, whether his misrepresentations are 
made by word of mouth or, more subtly, by simulating 
the collection of details of appearance by which the con- 
suming public has come to recognize the product of his 
competitor. 

The decree enjoined the sale of mills of seven sizes 
which had been already offered for sale; and further en- 
joined the sale of “ any grinding mills having the charac- 
teristic shape, design, color and ornamentation of the 
grinding mills sold by complainant, and referred to by 
the numbers 0, 1, 2, &¢.” (Giving 15 numbers.)  Al- 
though there was no proof of any sale of mills corre- 
sponding in size to these numbers, the decree as to them 
was warranted by the answer, which avers that “ de- 
fendant also intends to make other mills which will be 
substantially the same goods as other classes of mills 
made and sold by the Enterprise Company.” 

The decree of the Circuit Court is affirmed with costs. 


——~+e—___ 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, €c., 
have been received from the following houses: 


FROM KOKOMO HARDWARE COMPANY. Kokomo, Ind.. 
who have been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, to 
carry on the wholesale and retail business in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Grates and Man- 
tels, Paints and Oils, Sporting Goods, &c. 


FROM THE CLAIBORNE HARDWARE Company, Port Gib- 
son, Miss., who have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 and expect to engage in business about 
July 15. 


From E. L. Jones & Co., who have purchased the 
Hardware, Stove and Paint business formerly conducted 
by J. A. Weaver & Son, Omaha, Neb. 


FrRoM GEE HARDWARE COMPANY, Lakeview, Mich., who 
request catalogues and quotations pertaining to their dif- 
ferent lines, including Hardware, Stoves, Farm Imple- 
ments, Sporting Goods, Paints, Buggies, &c. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


ENCOURAGING EMPLOYEES 
TO MAKE SUGGESTIONS. 


Continuing the discussion in regard to 
encouraging employees to make sugges- 
tions, a matter which was touched upon in 
THE Iron AGE May 5, in which the prac- 
tice of some manufacturers in this regard 
was described, we give the following letters 
from manufacturers who refer to their 
experience and methods: 


From the T. B. Laycock Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: We have for several years awarded prizes to our 
employees for suggestions offered by them and adopted 
by our company. We are continuing this policy, and feel 
that we are amply repaid for our trouble in carrying out 
the same, as well as for the money ex- 
pended in this way. For some years we 
had a list of prizes running from $1 to $2 
and aggregating about $75, which -we 
awarded twice a year—the last of June and December. 
For the last two or three years we have awarded to those 


System of 
Prizes 





Encouraging Suggestions from Employces. 


whose suggestions have been adopted sums of money com- 
mensurate with the value of their suggestions, there being 
no limit to the amount subject to award. This plan has 
worked admirably, and many important suggestions have 
been received and adopted, and some'very liberal amounts 
have been given in return. 

Automatic registers are located in prominent places 
in various parts of our works; these are supplied with 
triplicate rolls of paper with carbon between. The em- 
ployee wishing to offer a suggestion or file a complaint 
writes it on one of these registers. Tear- 
ing off two of the slips, one (the orig- 
inal) is put in an envelope addressed 
to the Advance Department, and the 
carbon copy (the duplicate) is kept by the suggester ; 
the triplicate is left in the machine. The receipt of these 
suggestions is acknowledged with a letter of thanks. All 


Registers for 
Suggestions 


suggestions are passed upon by a board consisting of the 
officers, managers, superintendent and master mechanic. 

Our employees, as a whole, do not take as great an 
interest in this feature of our work as we had hoped 
they would. There is, however, quite a large percentage 
of them who do and who are offering suggestions from 
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time to time. It is possible, espe- 
cially in a line of work like our 
own, that there is a limit to the 
progress that may be made in the 
way of equipment, and it is possible also that we may 
have approached closely to that limit. There are always 
opportunities, however, for improvement in the line of 
goods one manufactures, and we think that ours is no 
exception to this rule. 

Taking it altogether, our experience along this line 
has been such that we are well pleased with the progress 
we have made in following out the 
policy above outlined, and believe 
that it has been of very great as- 
sistance to us in working out a sys- 
tem, a management and an equipment for us that we 
think is unsurpassed, in our line, in this country. We 
say this bepause we believe it to be a fact, and do not 
mean to say it in a boastful way. 


Many Suggestions 
Made 


Experience Very 
Satisfactory 


From an Ohio Manufacturer: Referring to the article 
in your issue of May 5, “ Encouraging Pmployees to Make 
Suggestions,” we believe this system has worked very 
satisfactorily wherever it has been given a fair trial. 
While we have not followed it up as we would like to 

do and intend to do later on, we have 
Very tested the matter sufficiently to demonstrate, 
Desirable beyond any question so far as we are con- 

cerned that it is a very desirable plan to 
pursue. 

The simple fact that it starts a discussion on the 
subject of improvements and changes in a factory is 
bound to bring about some benefit to the plant. Many 
suggestions, in fact most of them, would be impracticable 
from the manufacturer’s point of view, but a very en- 
couraging part of the suggestions would be used to ad- 
vantage. A small amount invested in the way of 
premiums is more than paid in the improvement that re- 
sults from having employees think something about their 
work and whether it can be done better in the future 
than in the past. Employees receive a direct 
benefit in that many of their suggestions tend 
to relieve them of unnecessary work without 
increasing the expense of doing it, so that by 
following up suggestions of this kind the employer and 
the employee are greatly benefited. 

We regret that our experience has not been of suf- 
ficient duration to offer any suggestions that would be 
valuable or helpful to other manufacturers, as we feel 
quite sure from our observation and experience that the 
plan is an excellent one to follow. 


Mutual 
Benefit 


From a Large Manufacturer in the Central West: 
We have experimented to some extent with offering prizes 
for suggestions made by our employees. About three or 
four years ago we placed small boxes all through our 
factory and invited our employees to drop suggestions 
of any kind into these boxes. At the end 
of every six months we were to distribute 
among them $100, divided in portions, 
varying according to the suggestions re- 
ceived from them. For the first six months, while it was 
a novelty, our employees took hold of it very well, al- 
though the suggestions which we received were of no 
very material value to us. However, we felt well satis- 
fied in distributing the money among them, but since the 
novelty of the matter has worn off our employees seem 
to take no particular interest in it, and it has practically 
died out entirely. However, we encourage our employees 
to make suggestions to us in different ways and are very 
particular indeed to give any employee, no matter what 
position he may hold, an audience at any time, and from 
time to time we reward an employee with a cash consid- 
eration for a suggestion he may make. 

It just happened that the writer took occasion to re- 
ward one of the employees this morning on account of his 
taking enough interest in our work to tell 
us of having noticed in one of the Sunday 
papers that a receiver had been appointed 
for one of our customers. This man 
is employed in one of our warehouses and happened to 


$100 Every 
Six Months 


Interest 
Rewarded 
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notice a shipment to this customer being loaded in one 
of the freight cars. 

While, as we said before, we make no specialty of dis- 
tributing prizes of any kind, we believe most heartily in 
encouraging employees to take an interest in the business. 

ee 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Hopont 
NoRFOLK St., LONDON, W. C., May 28, 1904. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 
O far as the factories are concerned, some have worked 
two or three days, and some have been closed down 
for the week. The home trade has, of course, been at a 
standstill owing to the Whitsun holidays. The shipping 
departments are, however, busy above the average. South 
Africa is still dull and disappointing, but shows some im- 
provement on the early part of the year. Argentina and 
the South American Republics are at the present time 
unusually good customers for all manufactured products. 
India is buying large quantities of Railway and Irrigat- 
ing Material, as well as Galvanized Sheets. Orders from 
Europe show some improvement. There is some con- 
traction of Australian demand, but on the whole there is 
no cause to complain. 

Some Sheffield firms having business connections with 
the British Colonies and South America are fairly active, 
and have thus been able to make up for the diminution 
of the home business, while others who are wholly de- 
pendent on the home trade find competition keener every 
month and the conditions of trade all round more exact- 
ing. In these circumstances there is a tendency to cut 
- prices, and there is a good deal of this kind of thing going 
on at the present time in Sheffield. 


A Co-operative Smash. 

An event of unusual interest this week has been the 
announcement of the failure of a large co-operative so- 
ciety at Mexborough, near Sheffield. It is rare for a co- 
operative store to fail; therefore the facts are worth at- 
tention. The society has been established for upward of 
35 years, and so great was the confidence in it that the 
people of the district, principally the working classes, in- 
vested their savings in it. The society’s committee and 
officials have been drawn from the ranks of the working 
classes. Some time ago a rumor gained currency that 
the society was insolvent, but a reward for the author of 
this statement had the effect of stopping the rumor and 
renewing confidence in the society ; so much so that since 
then numerous investments have been made. The share 
capital held by investors was £9000, and all this has gone. 
A statement of the affairs of the society made by a pro- 
fessional auditor shows that the liabilities are £22,000 
and the assets £15,000. Although the last balance sheet 
contained no trading liabilities, these are now returned 
at £5000. The assets were, in the balance sheets, over- 
estimated and the liabilities greatly underestimated, and 
by this means the shareholders were kept in ignorance 
of the real condition of affairs. 

The position of the society was discussed a few days 
ago at a protracted meeting of the shareholders. A reso- 
lution was submitted proposing that the Mexborough So- 
ciety be handed over to the Barnsley British Co-operative 
Society, and this was carried. The professional auditor 
called in made some very strong remarks upon the so- 
ciety’s books and upon the balance sheet issued five 
months ago. The deficiency, roughly speaking, was £10,- 
000. 

The ex-secretary throws responsibility on the com- 
mittee, and says that he has lost £500 in the society. He 
attributes the failure to bad management and the inex- 
perience of the committee. He received 13 shillings per 
week for doing all the secretarial work, and for that he 
did as well as he could. But he had his living to earn 
and could not afford to devote more time than he did to 
the work of the society. An experienced man should have 
been appointed and paid a proper salary. The society’s 
downfall started from the time when it launched out into 
new buildings without an increase of income to justify it. 


British and American Lawn Mowers. 
The question of British vs. American Lawn Mowers 
continues to be acutely discussed by the British retail 
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trade. Thus, at a meeting of the Liverpool Ironmongers’ 
Association held this week the inevitable Lawn Mower 
question came up. Great anxiety was evinced by those 
present to show that they supported British manufac- 
turers effectively. One of the delegates, in order to get 
all the facts properly, had had cards printed and circu- 
lated among the delegates to the Ironmongers’ Federated 
Association, asking them to state how many British and 
how many American machines they had in stock. The 
result of the inquiry seems to show that the ironmongers 
push the British Lawn Mower as against the American. 
Fifty-three cards were sent in, and it was shown that the 
signatories held 600 British machines, as against 130 
American. As to the capital involved, the price of the 
British machines would be from £2 upward, while the 
highest priced American machine would be about £1 5s. 
and the lowest 8 shillings 4 pence. 


The Standardization of Water Fittings. 


A movement which may lead to important results has 
just begun in this country for the standardization of 
Water Fittings. A circular has been sent out by the 
joint Committee on Water Regulations (Adelaide Build- 
ings, London Bridge, E. C.) stating that a subcommittee 
has been formed for the purpose of considering the 
standarization of Water Fittings. The committee held a 
preliminary meeting on April 22, and it was decided to 
notify manufacturers of Water Fittings to appoint rep- 
resentatives to act on the committee. No organization 
exists at present representing the manufacturers of 
Water Fittings of Great Britain, so that it will be neces- 
sary to get a very large representation of these manufac- 
turers upon the committee in question. If American 
makers with any connection in this country have any- 
thing to say upon the point, now is the time for them to 
let their opinions be known. 


German and American Trade in Natal. 


The following figures are exceedingly interesting as 
showing the relative strength of German and American 
trade in Natal. As a considerable quantity of the goods 
here quoted would go up to Johannesburg, it is in its way 
an indication of the relative strength of the two countries 
in the Transvaal as well. The figures are for the year 


1908: 
United 
States 
of 
Germany. America. 
Agricultural Implements................. £12,200 £65,700 
GN WR OR oc cic ninee scsiaaer 5,000 3,000 
PEE Gevvnede dedadheveres3etoawel 4,000 2,000 
i eiicedne cate gas ve cwke wore 12,500 1,100 
PEE CECE NP OEE Or oe 5,000 6,000 
ON Ns a S's dic kwwelsiewads ote dae 4,400 12,800 
Furniture, Upholstery and Floor Cloth..... 31,000 48,000 
EY eich a 6 nee ne aer ened cea Sew aed 30,000 65,000 
DEE acs cedaeavedavce ae eq nena 3,200 8,400 
Iron and Steel : 
GranGidh beth ence ear &denwtedues 3,000 7,000 
PO SENS i ira 6 bcd de teedoeonene 200 3,300 
Te Ph hn t0 cele cos uedanieniies 1,600 seauee 
DIES 0.44 de neceavevavaienes 17,800 1,000 
PR aihices dndts anesadetadenadawad aa 4,000 5,700 
Sedans deawsd ease tocbwen dae eee 6,300 6,100 
Machinery: 
RE via «bcd ec eede cic sndewwewie 200 4,000 
pS eee 15,000 24,000 
NE acc dnb cdied ss chs depramncanenenman 76,000 6,500 
ee ee 22,000 45,000 
as cd oes nepely MMA eae Gabe 7,500 15,600 
CO HOGI 6 65k ocr cns sade wecwewade 800 9,400 
eee Ge COONEY, Gees cc sted ewcsciwice 5,500 5,000 
oo ae ee eee 4,600 2,500 
GUTOR. cleans ds Vee ReSks MIRED aeiac ews 4,000 14,000 


Some of the uses to which Band Saws are put for get- 
ting out lumber in the locality in which it is grown were 
demonstrated earlier in the season when at Tuolumne, 
Cal., a section of a large tree was sawn into lumber for 
the St. Louis Exposition by the West Side Lumber Com- 
pany of that place. Some idea of the size of the log may 
be inferred from the fact that the cut was 16 feet long 
by 6 feet 10 inches wide, the section of log being only 
from center to circumference. The Saw used was one of 
Henry Disston & Sons’ 13-inch wide Band Saws, which 
had been worn down to 12 inches wide. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


A MINNESOTA BOOKLET. 


H. CASEY, Jordan, Minn., has recently issued a book- 

let, a page from which, reduced about one-third, is 
reproduced herewith to give an idea of the style followed. 
The title of the booklet is “ Well Defined Reasons for a 
Share of Your Business.” It is addressed “to the man 


FOURTH 


Our interest does not cease 
when you have bought and 
paid for an article, we will 
protect you “after” as well as 
“before.” 


Our equipment and knowledge 
of the hardware business is 
such that we can and do, 
protect our patrons. 


Cc. H. CASEY, Jordan, Minn 





Page from Booklet, Reduced About One-third. 


who is to buy anything, and particularly to the man who 
has previously announced his intention of doing so, and 
who is being importuned on every hand.” Mr. Casey’s 
“ Reasons,” as set forth in the booklet, in addition to the 
one specially reproduced above, are as follows: 
A stock complete and well assorted in every 
detail. 
sail ok careful selection of the good from the 
The close buying of each item, that we in 
turn may offer the best at the lowest prices. 





A well kept, clean, bright store, free from 
dust and dirty corners. 

A systematic arrangement of stock, show- 
ing our customers all of any particular line, 
in the shortest possible time. Goods kept 
from being shoddy or shelf worn. 





Instant and courteous attention given 
every customer, no matter whether a small 
or large buyer. 

Business left in our care, or repairs ordered 
through us, never neglected. 





When we hear of business we are after it, 
proprietor, clerks and the boy. We pull to- 
gether. We know that to get and hold busi- 
ness means “ pull together.” 

When we get business it’s “attention” to 
fill our patrons’ wants in the most satisfactory 
way we know how—and we know how. 





A systematic and correct set of pooks, 
kept right up to the minute. No annoyance 
to OUR customers on. the score of incorrect 
accounts. 
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All our time and every iota of ability given 
to the conduct of our business. 





Money or sleep have not been spared to 
get in shape to care for the wants of our 
friends, in our lines. 





In addition, the booklet contains an enumeration of 
the numerous lines of merchandise carried in stock. 


Mailing List. 

Mr. Casey’s mailing list is designed to contain the 
name of every taxpayer or purchaser of goods in his line 
in the territory to which he caters. This list is again 

divided into classes, such as farmers, me- 

How Made Upchanics, threshermen, &c., and there are 
and Used _ also lists of people living in his town and 
in the country adjacent. In this way, 

when sending out printed matter of interest to a certain 
class, it is mailed only to such parties. The booklet 
above described was intended to interest any one into 
whose hands it should fall, and consequently it was 
mailed to the complete list. Mr. Casey believes that 
through the mails is the only satisfactory method of get- 
ting this kind of advertising into the hands of the public. 

————— 


TRADE ITEMS. 


JOHN S. LENG’s Son & Co., 93 Reade street, New York, 
have bought the entire stock of Bicycle Sundries for- 
merly carried by the M. Hartley Company, 313-317 Broad- 
way, and have consolidated it with their own complete 
stock of Bicycle and Automobile Accessories and Sundries 
at 93 Reade street. This is the latest of absorptions that 
have been going on for some time through the taking over 
of similar businesses and stocks by John S. Leng’s Son & 
Co., not only of concerns in New York, but also as far 
West as Pittsburgh, Pa. This enables them to furnish 
many Cycle parts for wheels in use needing repairs that 
might not otherwise be obtainable, as well as assembling 
under one roof a very large and diversified stock of such 
goods. 

THE Dicke Toot Company, Downer’s Grove, IIl., have 
bought from the receiver of the Buckley-Hart Mfg. Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., the good will, patents and patterns 
of that company’s full line of Crescent Wolverine Sprin- 
klers. Although the Dicke Company obtained possession 
of these Sprinklers late in the season, they are doing their 
best to fill orders promptly, and will accumulate a large 
stock for next spring’s trade. 

SecRETARY Epwarp A. FREEMAN of the Sessions Clock 
Company, Forestville, Conn., was presented by the em- 
ployees of the company with a gold watch chain and 
charm, Tuesday, May 31, as a token of their esteem and 
good will. 

J. E. Havitanp, formerly of the house of Warner & 
Haviland, 23 Warren street, New York, has severed his 
connection with that concern, and has associated 
himself with Benjamin S. Alder, manufacturers’ Hard- 
ware representative, 37 Warren street, where he will be 
pleased to serve his customers and friends as in the past. 

Guy I. Warr disposed of his Hardware and Stove 
business at Independence, Kan., several months ago, his 
successor being A. L. Patridge. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Watt has been receiving daily much in the way of printed 
matter which would perhaps interest him if he was still 
affiliated with the retail Hardware business. He calls 
attention to the fact that this matter is wasted, so far as 
he is concerned, and suggests that his name be removed 
from the mailing lists of the houses who are thus favor- 
ing him with such literature. Mr. Watt is now connected 
with the Surety Oil, Gas, Brick & Mfg. Company, of 
which he is vice-president. 


FRANKLIN E. Snow, treasurer of Wells Bros. Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Mass., accompanied by Mrs. Snow, will 
sail on the “ Ivernia”’ from Boston, June 7, to spend the 
summer in Europe. 

Patrick H. Horan, inventor of a Bread Baking Oven 
and a man well known in Hardware circles, died at his 
home in Boston, Sunday, May 22. 

Henpricks & Crass, 25 West Broadway, New York, 
manufacturers’ agents for Heavy Hardware, Hardware 
Specialties and Ship Chandlery, Railway and Dock Build- 
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ers’ Supplies, are distributing a small eight-page booklet, 


entitled “Progress in Plowing,” which explains the 
merits of a new device called the Wonder Plow Truck, 
made by the Wonder Plow Company, St. Clair, Mich., 
designed to make much easier the process of plowing. 
Hendricks & Class are the export representatives for the 
company. 


J. B. Carrott has moved his office into his factory 
building at 136 Lake street, Chicago, Ill, in order to 
better care for the increasing demand for the Hahn 
Acetylene Burners. 





Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Gave Up Use of Trading Stamps. 


FROM A MERCHANT IN MASSACHUSETTS: We discon- 
tinued the use of trading stamps because we felt we 
did not have sufficient extra trade to warrant the heavy 
cost of the same. One bad feature was that some of our 
customers were really provoked when they paid their 
bills to think that we did not give them stamps. In some 
instances we lost their trade. Then our competitors 
would watch our prices and undersell us a few cents, 
with the remark, “ We can sell cheaper because we do 
not give stamps.” So we concluded to return to the only 
correct way of doing business, by buying our goods as 
cheap as possible and selling them at an advance over 
the cost without stamps or any other scheming device. 


The Band Wagon Cartoon. 


From A NortH Dakota HARDWARE MERCHANT: I noted 
with a great deal of pleasure the cartoon in your issue of 
May 19. It certainly illustrates what I hope will become 
of the catalogue house in the near future. From the 
continued agitation that you are keeping before the pub- 
lic, you certainly are making both manufacturers and 
jobbers think of conditions as they are and it will give 
them an opportunity to get into the band wagon or keep 
off, as they think best for their individual good. 

The controversy has certainly brought out some let- 
ters from prominent Hardware jobbing houses that have 
been loath in the past to come out in print in any way 
showing their position relative to the retail Hardware 
dealer’s welfare. If the manufacturers would only be 
loyal and do as they should, and protect both jobbers 
and retailers, our paths would be mucn brighter than 
they are, and I hope that they can see it to their advan- 
tage to give us this protection, which we think we are 
entitled to. 


Economy in Making Catalogues. 


FRoM MERCHANTS IN WEST VircGINntA: Where is the 
jobber who has not spent a considerable portion of his 
time devising plans to economically catalogue his goods, 
and do it in a manner that would be intelligent both to 
his customers and his traveling salesmen? Then, when 
he is saying to himself, “ Take thine ease ; thou hast cata- 
logued sufficient goods for many years,” he is startled by 
a salesman from some enterprising factory showing him 
a new article that appeals to his judgment as being use- 
ful, and one that his trade should have. He realizes that 
his sales will not be extensive, for it is an article that 
does not sell in quantity, yet it would add something to 
his profit account. But the expense of getting it illus- 
trated in his catalogue is more than the returns for a 
good many months, and so he concludes “ not to take it 
up at this time.” 

Why cannot this expense be done away with? How 
can it be done? By using loose leaf binders for our cata- 
logues, and all manufacturers adopting a standard size 
sheet and quality of paper for their printing. Then they 
could furnish the jobbers with the necessary number of 
sheets at a cost which would be nominal, and nothing as 
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compared with the present system of furnishing electro- 
types and each jobber printing a distinct form for him- 
self at great cost. 

One may say that even if this is a saving he is not 
benefited, for it saves for his competitors and all alike. 
If so, then it does not need any further argument to prove 
its right to adoption. 

The jobber is the natural distributor for the manu- 
facturer, but he is cut out of his natural position many 
times for the simple reason that the present system of 
getting goods before the trade is laborious and expensive, 
ond the end will not justify the means. 

“The survival of the fittest” is an inexorable law 
that will continue until the end of time, and if the jobber 
sees day by day his glory departing and his horizon 
growing smaller, and he is to remain in his position as 
the distributor for the manufacturer, he must demon- 
strate his right by introducing economies and methods 
which are effective. His success alone will prove his 
right to be recognized as the natural outlet through 
which the manufacturer must distribute his goods. 

I have said but little about the manner of putting 
into general use the system of cataloguing, as this is an 
after consideration. 

a since 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


The Rogers Hardware Company, Limited, have suc- 
ceeded Dodd & Rogers, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. 


H. H. Wilke has lately embarked in the retail Hard- 
ware, Stove, Tinware and Sporting Goods business at 
Horicon, Wis. 


Jones & River have sold out their general Hardware 
business at Bowling Green, Ohio, to G. W. Loomis & Co. 


John A. Graham has bought the business of the Man- 
atee Hardware Company, Bordentown, Fla., which will 
be continued under the management of R. C. Trimble. 


The Schell Hardware Company, Connellsville, Pa., 
have been chartered at Harrisburg, Pa., with a capital of 
$60,000. C. D. Schell of Connellsville is treasurer. 


W. S. Thomas has purchased his partner’s interest in 
the firm of Lichty & Thomas, Iowa City, Iowa, and will 
continue under his own name at the old stand. W. D. 
Lichty has retired from the Hardware business. This 
firm was organized January 12, 1886, succeeding Pryce 
& Schell, who began business in 1876, Messrs. Lichty and 
Thomas having been in the latter’s employ for a number 
of years. 


Hawes-Owsley Hardware Company, Elberton, Ga., 
will commence business about July 1. The company are 
fitting up their store with Warren’s fixtures, shelving, 
&e., and will have an especially attractive establishment. 
They will carry a stock amounting probably to $20,000 
worth of goods. H. M. Owsley, who will act as manager 
for the new firm, formerly represented the Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, in Georgia. He is 
a thorough, practical Hardwareman, and as a salesman 
was held in very high estimation by the house whom he 
represented. 


Stearns & Chenoweth have lately bought the Hard- 
ware business of Meinser Bros. They expect to build a 
new store during the coming summer. 


Basin Hardware & Mercantile Company, Basin, Mont., 
have been incorporated with a capital of $15,000. They 
will open their new store about June 15. 


The Doolittle Bros. Company, Painesville, Ohio, have 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000, succeeding Doo- 
little Bros., dealers in Hardware, Paints, Agricultural 
Implements, Sash, Doors, &c. Charles E. Doolittle is 
president; Robert E. Doolittle, vice-president; H. Mar- 
shall Doolittle, treasurer, and N. T. Breed, secretary. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London Office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their line, of which appropriate mention will be made, 


besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column, 


W. C. Hetiter & Co., Montclair, N. J.: Net price-list 
of Heller’s Steel Hardware Shelf Boxes, of which 21 
sizes are carried in stock. 


Brown & SHarre Mra. Company, Providence, R. I.: 
Pamphlet showing Tool Makers’ Calipers and Dividers, 
with round legs, and made to insure extreme rigidity, 
combined with lightness and durability. 

THE BANTAM Mre. Company, Bantam, Conn.: New 
catalogue showing their lines of Ball and Roller Bear- 
ings, designed for all forms of machine construction. The 
line includes plain Roller Bearings with soft rollers or 
with hardened ground rolls, Roller Bearings with shells 
and with shells and sleeves, Thrust Roller Bearings, Turn- 
table Bearings for industrial railways, Thrust Ball Bear- 
ings, Radial Ball Bearings and Layland’s Patent Roller 
Bearings. 

LANDERS, Frary & CLARK, New Britain, Conn., and 
82 Chambers street, New York: Illustrated catalogue No. 
23 of Plumbers’ Brass Goods and Hardware, containing 
177 pages, including large assortments of Compression 
Faucets, Bibs, Bath Cocks and kindred goods, together 
with some specialties of analogous character, such as 
Lawn Sprinklers, Nozzles, Filters, Towel Racks, &c. 

Kotescu & Co., 138 Fulton street, New York: Drawing 
and Tracing Papers, Sun Print Papers and Equipments, 
Drawing Instruments and Materials, Surveying Instru- 
ments, accessories, &c. 

THE AMERICAN WOODEN WARE Mra. Company, Toledo, 
Ohio: Catalogue No. 40,Churns, Washing Machines, Flower 
and Tree Tubs, Plant and Jardiniére Stands, Stable, Der- 
rick and Foundry Pails, and all kinds of cooperage. 

TORONTO MACHINE CoMPANy, Toronto, Ohio: The Par- 
agon Tool Holder for work on Planers, Shapers and 
Lathes, the cutter being clamped between two true square 
faces. 

THe Bristol TRUNK HarpwaRe Company, INcor- 
PORATED, Bristol, Conn., have isued their first catalogue 
showing that although the business was started less than 
a year ago, the company’s line of Trunk Hardware is 
quite complete. The catalogue is attractively illustrated. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


N. R. Davis & Sons. 


N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass., are directing the 
attention of the trade to their improved cocking lever 
hammerless gun, with imported walnut stock and fore- 
end. They manufacture six grades of this gun, sold at 
a moderate price. This gun, together with their complete 
line, is shown in their latest catalogue. 


Machine Handles. 


The New Britain Hardware Mfg. Company, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., are putting on the market a line of machine 
handles turned from solid bar with or without thread. 
The handles are of handsome design and are furnished 
in six sizes, ranging from 2 to 5 inches in extreme length 
and 5 to 1% inches in diameter of ball. 


Diamond Hand and Lathe Tools. 


J. L. Osgood, 121 and 131 Erie County Bank Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is manufacturing Osgood’s Black Diamond 
tools for all mechanical purposes, for truing and shaping 
emery, corundum and carborundum wheels, grindstones, 
&c. One group is numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4, the diamond 
being finely set in a round steel rod 7-16 inch in diameter 
fitted in a hardwood handle, 12 inches long over all. 
They list from $5 to $15 each and are for wheels 6 to 12 
inches in diameter and for both 54 and 30 emery, and 
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finer. Another line is that of diamond hand and lathe 
tools. In these the diamond is firmly set in a steel shank 
1 x % x 7 inches, and fitted with hardwood handle for 
hand use. These are numbered 10 to 13, inclusive, and 
list $12 to $20 each for wheels 10 to 16 inches in diam- 
eter and emery Nos. 54, 40, 36 and 24 and finer, according 


to the tool. 
+ --_ ~~) —___—— 


Calipers and Dividers of New Design. 


The accompanying illustrations, Figs. 1, 2 and 3, show 
a new line of tool makers’ calipers and dividers recently 
placed on the market by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, 
Providence, R. I. The tools are designed to meet the 
requirements of more delicate work in tool making, as 
well as for general use. The legs are round, not flat, 
which adds materially to the stiffness and gives a most 


‘ 


Fig. 1.—Tool Makers’ Outside 
Spring Calipers. 





Fig. 2.—Tool Makers’ Inside 
Spring Calipers. 


desirable neatness and finish. The fulerum stud is 
hardened so as to reduce the wear to a minimum and to 
prevent the roughing up of the bearings. The spring is 
unusually stiff and of improved form, with concave ends 
that fit into grooves milled in the ends of the legs. This 
construction is to insure rigidity, preventing side de 
flection of the legs and giving uniform pressure through- 
out the extreme movement. The legs are of steel, highly 
polished, and every care is taken to have them uniform in 


Fig. 3.—Tool Makers’ Spring Dividers. 





finish. The measuring points come together evenly. The 
screw is referred to as of exceptionally fine pitch for 
accurate adjustment and is provided with a solid nut 
and hardened thrust washer. The three tools illustrated 
are each made in 2, 3 and 4 inch sizes. Especial attention 
is directed to the 2-inch size, by the manufacturers, as 
being of convenient size for small, light work and for 
carrying in the pocket. 
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Unexcelled Silk Lines. 


Clark, Horrocks & Co., Utica, N. Y., are offering the 
new lines shown herewith. The line illustrated in Fig. 
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Fig. 1.—Uneacelled Enamel Silk Line. 


1 has been brought out to meet the demands of expert 
fishermen for a fine semitransparent trout line. It is 
referred as absolutely water proof, made of highest qual- 
ity pure silk. In Fig. 2 is represented a high grade dark 





Fig. 2.—Uneacelled Silk Casting Line. 


greenish black line, made from the best quality pure 
silk, and designed to meet the demand for a high grade 
black bass casting line at a popular price. 


—————_3—--+- 
Hudson .30.40 U. S. Bullet, 


The bullet here illustrated is put on the market by 
the Ideal Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn. It is a 
modification of the Hudson bullet, No. 308,256. It is 
1-16 inch shorter over all. The point is shaped 
after the pattern of the U. M. C. Thomas bullet. The 
length of the bullet from under the band C is exactly the 
same; the middle groove is filled, thus securing greater 





Hudson .30-40 U. 8. Bullet. 


weight at the base and presenting more surface, which 
increases the grip on the rifling; the front band C is pre- 
cisely the same as in No. 308,256. The ldeal dirt catcher 
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is retained. The weight of this bullet when cast from 
pure lead is about 200 grains, and with the alloy of 10 
per cent. antimony, 10 per cent. tin and 80 per cent. lead, 
which mixture is recommended, the bullet will be about 
170 grains, which, it is stated, is really the same as the 
regular factory middle range bullet, 180 grains. The new 
bullet will be designated in the Ideal Hand Book as No. 
38,268. 
—-—-—~»>--o___—_ 


White’s Sparrow Proof Blind Catch. 


To prevent sparrows roosting behind blinds, J. B. 
White, 63 Burnett street, Providence, R. I., is introducing 





Fig. 1.—White Sparrow Proof Blind Catch. 


the blind catch shown herewith. It is heavier and more 
durable than the ordinary catch, and can be easily sub- 





Fig. 2.—Blind Catch in Use. 
stituted for the catch already in use. Its use is alluded 
to as saving money and annoyance. 


+e 
Wells Patent Ceiling Plate. 


The Beaton & Corbin Mfg. Company, Southington, 
Conn., are making the Wells patent ceiling plate, here 
shown. It is made of cast iron, plain finish and polished 
and nickeled, in the following sizes: %, %4, %, 1, 1%, 1%, 
2, 21%, 3, 314, 4, 4%, 5, 6, 7 and 8 inch hole diameters, for 
pipe, to make a finish where the pipe pierces the ceiling. 





Wells’ Patent Ceiling Plate. 


On each side is a one-piece flat steel spring so formed as 

to grip the pipe sufficiently to hold the plate securely 

without other fastening. It is hinged at one side with a 

beveled catch on the opposite inner side. 
———_»--e__- 


ALLEN D. HALtt, for 28 years engaged in the manufac- 
ture of Refrigerators at Charlestown, Mass., died at his 
home in East Somerville, Sunday, May 29. Mr. Hall was 
born in Nobleboro, Maine, in 1828. He was employed at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard from 1860 to 1872. 
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Steinbach Folding Studio Chair and Table. 


S. A. Nye Mfg. Company, Fairfield, Maine, for whom 
E. M. La Roche & Co., 50 Warren street, New York, are 
sole selling agents, are putting on the market the Stein- 
bach folding studio chair and table, as here illustrated. 





Fig. 1.—Steinbach Folding Chair. 


Fig. 1 represents it as a comfortable arm chair for den, 
porch, veranda, camp, summer resort, &c., Fig. 2 showing 
it in the form of a table. It also has other possibilities, 
as, for example, an individual requiring a handy table 
for writing, sketching, &c., can by seating himself first, 
then slide the upper section, which may be readily sepa- 
rated, on the arms in front of him, while two individuals, 
each having a chair, can draw them together arranged 
in the same way and have a table between them, for play- 
ing cards or other similar purposes. When through, the 
chair can be quickly collapsed or folded to occupy less 
room either for carrying about or setting aside until 





Fig. 2.—Chair in Form of Table. 


needed again, if space is valuable. The dimensions of this 
article are as follows: Hight of seat from floor, 17 inches; 
hight of table, 27 inches; perforated seat, 18 inches wide 
and 14 inches deep; size of table, 24 inches long, 20% 
inches wide; side arms, 10 inches high; hight of back 
from seat, lower section, 17 inches; hight of back, entire, 
29 inches ; size of writing or reading desk, 12 inches deep, 
20% inches wide, 11 inches high from seat. Length, when 
folded, 48 inches, thickness 8% inches. Spread of feet 
(outside measure), 21 inches. Legs, 1% inches wide by 
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% inch thick. The chair is made of hard wood finished 

in golden oak, mahogany, myrtle green, ebony, half pol- 

ished or Flemish finishes, and packed six in a crate. This 

chair is also made in a smaller size for children’s use. 
nanan cai ene 


Crescent, Columbia and Gem Molding Hooks, 


The Western Wire Goods Company, Buffalo, N. Y., are 
offering the molding hooks shown herewith. They are 





Crescent, Columbia and Gem Molding Hooks. 


catalogued as Crescent, Columbia and Gem, the designs 
being additions to the company’s line of these goods. 
a 


The Indispensable Combination Drawing Sct. 





Kolesch & Co., 188 Fulton street, Netw York, manu- 
facturers of surveying instruments and drawing ma- 
terials, have just put on the market the portable Indis- 
pensable combination drawing set, as here shown, and 
at a very moderate price. The set consists of a pair of 
dividers, pencil compass and pen,compass in one instru- 
ment. The pen and pencil points are each made integral 





Fig. 1—Combination Divider. Fig. 2.—Indispensable Draw- 
° ing Set in Pocket Case. 


with one of the steel points, and each one of these pieces 
is firmly joined to one of the legs. It is reversible, so 
that either a steel point or the pen and pencil point can 
be brought down on the drawing surface. Thus there are 
no loose parts or screws to lose, while the instrument is 
always quickly adjustable for use. The instrument is 
made of strong sheet metal, bent and braced, making it 
both light and very rigid.. The joints are strong and of 
an improved form, so that, it is said, they will not lose 
their adjustment. Closed, the device measures 54 x 
5-16 x 7-16 inch, weighs but % ounce and is polished 
and nickeled. This compass is also put up in a neat 
pocket case with clasp, with a good 5-inch ruling pen for 
drawing straight lines, the dimensions of the case being 
5 x 1 x %& inch, weighing complete about 1 ounce. This 
set is especially useful for builders, draftsmen, me- 
chanies, engineers, surveyors, architects, students, &c., 
in field work, or any situation where a larger or finer 
set is not available. 
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Daisy Senior Cream Separator. 


The Daisy Senior cream separator consists of two 
cans or cylinders. One can sets within the other. Both 
cans are made of heavy IXX tin. The outer can contains 
the milk and the inner can the water. The inner can or 
cooling cylinder is connected with the faucet of the outer 
can by a short detachable tube. The tube is made of 
brass, nickel plated inside and out, and is strong and 
substantial. The faucet is of substantial nickel plated 
brass and will run a stream over \% inch in diameter, thus 
emptying the can quickly. The cover of the separator 
is conical in shape, with a wire detachable strainer at the 
top, so that when the cover is inverted it makes a de- 
sirable strainer for the milk. The strainer screws on or 
off like a screw cap, making it easy to put in a new piece 
of wire gauze, in case the original gauze gets injured. 
In the side of the outer can are mica sight panes, through 
which the milk and cream can be seen. The can, 
neatly painted and then baked, possesses a smooth 
enameled surface that will stand washing. When using 
the separator the cooling cylinder is placed in the sepa- 
rator, and the cylinder is filled with cool water. The 
milk is then poured into the separator, and the cover is 
put on, the water and the milk being kept entirely sepa- 

















Daisy Senior Cream Separator. 


rate. The cooling cylinder is set in place as easily as 
setting one ordinary can inside of a larger one. In filling 
the separator the milk is poured in without the necessity 
of being careful for fear of overflowing it, as is the 
case with shallow pans, or crocks, and there is no skim- 
ming to do. In hot weather, if it is so desired, the water 
in the cooling cylinder can be drawn off and the cylinder 
refilled with fresh cold water, without disturbing the 
milk or cream. The water, the milk and the cream are 
drawn off separately, but through the same faucet. Used 
as above described, as a cooler, the cream rises the same 
as it would in an ordinary can, simply being aided by 
the cooling can in the center. It can also be used as a 
water mixing separator. When used in this way the 

‘ center cylinder is lifted out and put to one side. This 
leaves the separator empty with its entire holding capac- 
ity available for use. A funnel is furnished with every 
separator and is hung in place, and the separator becomes 
a water mixing separator, which will bring the cream in 
380 to 60 minutes from the time the milk is put into it, the 
milk and the cream then being ready to be drawn off 
through the faucet. In this case, of course, the milk will 
be diluted by the water which has been poured into it. 
The separator, which can be very easily cleaned, is of- 
fered by the Daisy Cream Separator Company, Sixth and 
Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


—_——s-- oe —_—_ 


H. D. Thompson & Co., Malone, N. Y., have been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $65,000 to carry on 
the wholesale and retail business in Hardware, Shelf and 
Heavy, Tinware, Sporting Goods, &ce. 
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Steinbach Folding Studio Chair and Table. Illustrated. 4 
Crescent, Columbia and Gem Molding Hooks. Illus.. 64 
The Indispensable Combination Drawing Set. Illus.... 64 
Daisy Senior Cream Separator. Illustrated........... 65 
COS TGS Fee eC cccvdvotcssoresscawasuse 66 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JUNE 7, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufac- 


turer, are printed in IJtalics, 


and the prices named, unless 


otherwise stated, represent those current in the market as 
obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and broken pack- 


ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


responsible for their correctness. 


They usually represent 


the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the symbol @. 





A brasives— 

Adamite in Carloads : 
GUE . ccc cccesseoces -. ® ton $90@100 
SN ...<cadeas oknement e ton $120@140 


See also Emery. 


Adjusters, Sling 
Domestic, # dos. $3.00...... 9 
BEGTEINNG. 2.00.00. 002. scvagecncccocvecssers 


Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Bini 
Window Stop— 
Ives’ Patent. ...:....cccccccsessrseess+ Oe 
Tapliu’s Perfection.... . 35% 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils—American— 
Armand Hammer, Wrought vnsicoe? 


fee reeeerreeee 


Se RMOMD, osnciscarsicds eb e7 g 
Hay-Budden, Wrought............ 
—~— brand, Wrought. * oaoige 
TrentoD, ...cccecceessess e@ erece Db 9@94¢ 

Imported— 
Feter Wright & Sous..... ...... RB D 104u¢ 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 ..........15&10% 


Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &. 


rs and Bits— 
Aas eee 75R5% 
Borwsg ecehine Aueore. - @?0% 


Car Bits, 12-in, twist........ 60a 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern ... 50@10&5@60% 
Ford’s Auger and Car Blts......... 40& 5% 
porstper tm. Ae A Bits psoas peoneniad -25% 
et iy R. Jennings’ list 25&10% 
No. 30. k. Jennings’ List... Oe Tee les 


Russell Jennings’............. 25&10&2! 

L’Hommedieu Car Bits........... 15&1 ; 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits........... uscnon 
Millers’ Falls ......-.-0..+2-++++- SOK 10K 744% 
Ohio Tool Co.’ 8 Bailey a and Car 

GIIOR., . cn -s0-00ceseenenevs sonccncsed 

Pugh’s Blac ann bnenonen ++. B80% 
Push’s Sonebaas ” Pattern. ++ 358 





Snell’s Auger 

Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits. . d 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist..... 

ae s Jennings Bits (R. ‘Jennings’ 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twist. > 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $15; large. $26..... 50&10% 
Gack Pattern, No. 1, # doz., ; 

No. 2, $18.. on cccvenene Ones 
Ford's, Clark's Pattern... -5U& 10@608 
ennings & Co., Steer’s Pat.. ee 
Gimiet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $3.00@8.25 
German Pattern,... ..gro. $4.50@4.75 


Holiow Augers— 
peas Pattern, per es. $10. “oy. 00 
DEED, 2.000 snecceentssocs ° 25&10¢ 
New saaget babéubsobeoe é 
Universa! 
Wood's ae kcesousee 





C.K. ay & Co. a oe ' 
L.’Hommeaieu’s . occcossagn ee 
Watrous’ peqpeccsoces oosebenseee 334gc& 106 
I, 2b ncnncoencencstbisecesen od 
BEG aconcees ccccccccecccccece eeueseed 
Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled, ...........970. o6.2008.00 
Unhandled, Sowdered. gro. 68 


ae Patent.....gro. 66 ioe 


a tchandled, Patent....gro. 31@3ic 
Unhandled, Sh eu.gro.65 70¢e 
Scratch A* ls: 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@4.00 
Handed, Socket... gro, $11.50@12.00 
Hurwood 
Awl and Tool 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Fret Qual ssiddons nkete te $6. 6.00 
Qualys... 84.25 25 
Axle ase—See Grease, Azle 


aeRO e Peter eee ee eres teereee 


Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar....... 
Concord, Solid Collar..... oad 
No.1 Common........... ‘ 
No. et Com. New Ste. 
No. 2 Solid Collar............ 
— 7,8, ‘tbe 12 eta 

08. Oe Vises cued 60@ 
BD BESO DB o cidinc, sertecs 
Pe EPR ccacpecec. vec 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned,., 
1d. 434 Diiac 
Common and Concord, t ~~. 


5@ Ft 
Half Patent.. B. 5Qsi¢e 





Fishing. 


calawelt new coe 





Sash— 
seveseeseeD0B 
III 050 06n6se inde ceeccnceccceuss 60% 


Spring— 


Sprin Balances.......+.+. CO@60&5% 
Chatillon’s: 


Light Spg. Balances. 
StraightBalances. . 
Circular Balances .... 
Large an 
Pelouze.. 60% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 

Bars— Cro 
Steel Po rabare, 10 tO ts 40 0lb., per lb... 
8@34e 

wel— 


To 
eC 10 Ideal, Nickel Plaie..... R gro, $8.50 





ms, Scale— 
sibs ped ist Jan. 12, °8f.408-10% 
Chattilion’s 3 No. Ds cepgetessececs apcneseoell 30% 
TEA, B.. 0c ccchenstcssoessceecs 40% 
te 's— Carpet— 
ofan Pe 


i's “Wire Coppered ® doz Om; 


ee OR ORO Oe Hee weer eseees 


No, iu e vite Coppered # doz. a 13 
Na. 0 Wire Galvanized. ... iis 
Western W. G. 


No.1 Electric. © bccce eocce 
No, 2 Buffalo...... 
No. 8 PerfectionDust.. 


E a 

Hot-Lycs Cs. Co.: et 

olt, No a ned..... -B doz, 
Holt, ao. i. tinued. 





je] 
Ss 
ed 
e: 
ae 
g 
a 
connEe Be} 





Lightning Chain, # sd . 
Neonat bite. ¢ Co.: ane # 
No. 1 Dover, Party ze bene 
No, 2 Dover, Hotel Bize....,... évcood 
Taplin Mfg. ra 
No. 60 Improved OPN ececcccs . 
No, 75 Improved Dover...... erece 
No. 100 improved Dover.......... 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d.. 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15. 
No, 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d..817, 2 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbier...... 
No.2,[mp'd Dover Tumbiler,Tin’d. 3» 
No. =. imp’d Dover Mammoth, ® 


SR oS 
33? 





Ene 


Wonder (8.8. & Co.).. 


Bladen Si Standard List. .75@7545% 
Blacksmiths’— 
Inch.. 30 32 34 36 38 0 
Eac.$3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5,35 6,15 
Extra Length: 
Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 


x 
Molders— S 
Inch....++ oo a fh, 
Pas an $8.50 10.00 13,00 | ~ 
Hand— q 
RE er a 
veees cc ehhn25 e50 5.00 6.5) 7.75 j 
elis— Cow— sin 
inary *Peeeeces 75R5@7. 10% 
High grade, .........70&10Q70k 10854 
GOMROT . co cnnvevesogswvegbubestis .0ck F510 
Texas Star.....<...0. po speenesiinneth: and % 





+00 SOS 
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price of the goods in question ranges from 83'/, per cent. dis- 
count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also Tue 


Iron AGE DrIReEcTORY, issued 


May, 1904, which gives a 


classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves a8 a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades, 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 
Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 


Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished, Brass........ 
— ones 
IID cnn s centenns snail 


Nickel Plated.............. So@ boos 
Swiss . 
Cone’s Glone Hand Bells. 


Silver Chime......60 .se-es ria | 


Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells .. b. 24@2% 
Steel Alloy Chureh and Scheot eed 
50810 @6085% 
Amertcontabe & Stamp’g Co.Gongs. .75% 
ee Gs Bs ovecntencsbiiness he Log 
Trip Gong Bells “eer ° 


Belting— Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). .76@75@5% 
Common Standard....... TOE Stes 
MEI octnbe scence esncenes 70% 
BO bai 0 db kn 0 0hee ieua wibsee 10% 
High Grade....... «. ++s59@5@508 10% 


Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap.... < 
Regular Short Lap 60410@60c& luk 10% 
Standard ........... seecese- 0Q70RA% 
Light Standard, ........000+..+00e70E10% 
Cut Leather Lacing............ 608 10% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft..18¢ 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... 40% 
Guam River Tire Benders and Upees. 


Eee eee Ce eee EEOCECOS eee eee rere 


oon roit moeere® Lightning Tire Up- 
setters 1, $4.3; No. 2, os No, 
3, $10.50; 8 No. 4, S165: No. 5, $20.50 


Bicycle GCoods— 
John 8. Leng’s Son’s 1902 tist : 
ORAM. .ccvccce obo cecetenpcoers aeoteanel 50% 


PUNO. ccindnccssscunescesbu pansecneels -50% 
Spokes......... Os ccecece eocccceccosece 
WOOD cescccsesccc cds0csecccvcceeecce 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden..... - 208 10@75R5% 


Hollow 8teel Blocks, “with Ford's Pat- 
Rar nate 50& 10% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
Ra es rrr ery 30% 

Stowell’s Novelty, — iron..... 50108 

Stowell's Self Loading. ...............+ 60% 
See also oe loisting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Zine, Crystal, &c.......30@10@L0k5% 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 

Common Carriage........... 5@.. ..% 


riage 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 2, '99.... m 
1 


Pol Endeliet Feb.1h,°95......75@.. 
Ds cxndnnnveubeaieen bl 75 Orbin 
Machine with ©. & T. | hee 
7085@....% 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
PNGscocee, © DB . 2. = 
Per doz...90.26 .30 39 A? 65 
Cast Iron Spring Foot; 


Inch...... octeses 6 8 

Per doz....... $1.00 1.25 it, 

“Teh Chain, Flat, yrewannes: 
oak... ieee 108 dae 

Cast "Tron Shutter, — Knobs: 

FeeORis'e ce cccccccs 8 10 

Wht Bart FN Ma Salt 

rt Barrel, Ja 

Wrougné > Browsed. - 
rought Flush, B. K..50& 


Wroug ht Shutter... ‘doce 108 10@ 60054 
Wrought Square Neck..... ~~ femtus 
Wro Sunk, ink, Flush. 10% 
Ives’ Ceaes Door 60< 
Stove and Plow— 

eeee eee eee eeeee 65h 1 e 
saespsud wbin 
Tire— 
soveseeeeT23G@ 72440108 


Plow 


eee eee Here eee 


Common....... 





Norway Iron... ae eee 
Avpettonn Sarew 
Phila.. Company "84. ....80% 
hila. list Oet. 16, ’84......825¢5 
Bay State, liet Dec. 28, '99...... wee 726% 
Franklin Moore Co.: 


aoe Phila , list Oct. 16, ’84....80< 
hila., list Oct. 19. 4....... Bite 
PS; list Dec. 28, °99......... 72k, 

nape Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nat Co. 

Empire, list Dec. 28, °99......... es Tas 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 84... . 80% 
Opece Wut Co,: 

WOO PN akknccccqgooesacoccccccces T2h64 


Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, wah Hanmie: 
IWHER.or000 16 7 2 
eeetee gi. 30 5.00 8.75 725 

el ea i Sh an 

Re 0. 
BeLOn: Nob, $2.80 cach. 25 


Boxes, Mitre— 
Cc. E. guaatage & Co. 
PEN. i ceccccncese 
Per Retion..... 





Braces— 
Common Ball, American..$1.15@ 1.25 
pay ihdip boven sonia pense 
Ph a an Sporeré vas 3 
0.70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 i 
60% 
oat t *Jenntigs & Co. 1 


Maghew, en tee e sens nccnses ‘ 
ayhew's Quick Action Hay Patent. .50+ 








mile ers 8 Drill Braces........... 25&10% 
8.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60&10@5* 
Brackete— 
Wrouwoht Steel....... 


Bradley’s Wire Shelf: 
Full cases............ 
Broken cases......... 

Griffin's Pressed Steel. 

Griffin's Folding Brackets...... 

Stowell’s Cast 

Stowell’s Sink. 





80 
» U& 104 
laces seve ecesccecccees 15% 


Western, W. G. Co., Wire....... ++ 0 60G 104 


Bright Wire GCoods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 
Broilers— 
Western, W.G. Co.......... 80% 
Wire Goods Co.........++ Dees *°95@75&10% 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 
See Pails 


Bucks, Saw— 
Hoosier. .......-..5-000++ seve B gro. $36.00 


Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 


Butts— Brass— 


Wrought list Sept., "96... + -20@30% 
Cast Brass, Ti SOTO vcccacoceccccccce 50% 


Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad......... 
Fast Joint. Narrow... 2... 
Loose Joint .....0......- 7085 
L008¢ Piti...sco-ssc0s... 70865 
Mayer's Hinges.........7085 
iament voces TOR 







eee were eees 


walesasees 5% 
Inside BUNA. ... . 00.2 ..0004. 764108 


OO08 EE intendé 044) cdthvictesd i 
Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple Tip 


80d°20% 

Japanned, Ball Tip Butts. ae 

Bronzed Wrt, Nar, and Inside 
Blind Butts.........0..+.d5@108 


Cages, Bird— 


Beoerz, Eevee 
$000. 5000, 1100 
1900 sor! series,......... 


200. $00 606 and 060 seriaa,.. sige 
Hend: ronse: 
700, 00 series. 


x Enameled. .... 33. 7°." 40@108 
Calipers—See Compasses, 


Calks, Toe and eet 
Blunt, 1 prong.........per lb. 


, I prong....... oes ib. 
ne’ Blunt Toe........ ig ie 
Perkins’ Sharp Toe...... ‘oan ® 415 


Extra 10@ 10&1 





Ve een mw we 
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Cano —See Openers,Can 
Sand, Miik- ae 
Lilinols Pattern. $1 So 2.00 2.25 each, 
lowa Patters... .. 2.35 
30 8640 qts. 


20 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each. 
Baltimore Paté’rn .... 1.50 2. 00 each. 
Cans, Oll— 
Buffalo Sqmnity Ol, Cans: , 


10 
$48.00 64,20 129. $0; gro., net 


ue eee eee 






Biaeetecnas +++. Dar M 0G 5%2 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2.00 per M.. .2085% 


B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 
$2.00 per Mo... ..cccncee 0+-00+00808 
All other a. per M.$1. 52@$l. 60 
Cartridges- 

Blank rena 

82C. F a4 ssececeseneeeeeool ROE 
| Lit -& ° ke ossae 

22 cal. Rim, Ht 50 baennee dh wiae 


82 cal. Rim, $2.75.. 

. B. Caps, Con., Bali Swot. 

B. B. Ca oan Ball. . 
Central Fire ...........- 
Torget and a Sporting Rite... conc. LOO 
Primed Shells and ee. 158 10% 
Rim Fire Sporting.......... -++ 50% 
— Fire. Military - — ceutiin ee 


Sun, Cases lu, Shores. Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 
poasters— 

cecee seceseseees. 0@ 08 10% 

wd — @60&10% 





nn aoe 


Philadelphia... .. 200.0 - 15@? “ee 
eee whsigheess pores 
Boss Anti-Friction....0.0.00.... etits ber 
Gem (Roller Bearing).......... <0 0 RSE 
Martin’s Patent (eogetz) pauedkenadel 45% 
Smith & Hemenway Co............... wigs 
Standara Ball aie b bate nn cence » owe 
Tucker’s Patent low list............. 80% 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list......... 45% 

Gattie L Leaders— 

Chain, Goll 

ain . r 

A Dhaln. Colle Jobbers’ Shipments: 
3-146 “% 6-16 % 7-16 9-16 
8.00 5.80 4.15 3.75 3.60 3.50 3,45 


% 6 & 1to 14 ineh. 
3.3) 8.25 3.50 3.15 per 1001b. 
German Coil. ....0.+++++... 6OL10E108 

Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains..... 608 10@ 608 10k 10% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, list 

Tuly 2h, °97...24 00+ -O0K10L10@... .% 

Caer Bids ivr dds ise 60@.608 10% 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
, Western Sta Standard: 100 pair 

: —8-3, Straight, with ring. ..$23.50 

—6-2, Streteht. with ring.. $24.50 
—8-2, , Straight, with ring.. $98.00 
—10-2, Straight. _ ing. -#32.00 


"Aad 2¢ 
Ada 2¢ per pa cee de per oa Misaher than 


Trace, vstraught Link and Faney Chains. . 
CORS @60k- 10.45% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,'93: 
es sogbeunee » og eR IOaeS 
10 10% 
7621085% 


ee eee teens 


era: eocvecs ‘"8 
Govort atte Co 
Breast. 


Chain,........10 44@i%ec 





Stallion... 

vert Sad. Works: 
ae PO eee. | eA Le ee “708 
I eereenn nore nnns 
Rein....... tha nek amie qeu occeds csecueete 


eida : 
Am. Coiland is ooes +A O@L0R5% 





5@50&10&54 
y ra vire D Chains... 45@5085% 
Woe Chain” 2 708104 
Universal Dbi-jointed Ghain........50% 


“wy ~--"hpenened 
oghe 7 Ble, ....66402+2970. 40 
Carpenters’, Red ..... gro. 36° 
White... ......970. 30c 


——- 


Columb coves 


Eel! peseececcone severe 
a s5: hests, - 
American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools. .......+4....56% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools............40% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools..... -30% 
Farmers’, Kaspentars ete., Ches 
with Tools. one 


and Fip) Fitters’ ne 


C.E. Jennings & Co.'s Machinista’ Toot 
Geese seesecescesces dd Q@lOS 
Socket ~~, and Firmer 

Standard List. a 708 





o's 6 Baka 


onto "Toot Go? De ccktebblesbenadivcesctces 70% 
WPMD <a ons co ccceosescccccscocessagcen,.. POD 
Lei. White. ...... +000... SOGSIOROS 


Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers - ae .-- LOBS@L0L108 


Charles 
Cc. E. Jennings & Uo. Nos. 19%, Tat ‘ies 
L.&@L. J. White. Tanged........... lenghios 


Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 18@15c 
Cold Cnicets, Jair quality..lb, 11@12c 





aa a oe... A 9 @ive 
pet yckss, each $8.00... sec... e.eee B&k5e 
Peatt’ 8 Positive Drive...........c..cs+ 3% 
ere Pedéddda scceuoveced 25% 
Blacksnaiths? O00 cents cesedrecée Qcecccesces 25% 
Skinner Patent Chueks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks «- SOK 
a, re -- 50% 
Combination. ........ . 5" 
Drill Chucks, New Model ............ 30% 
Drill Chue ks, OS aa « 


% 
Drill Chucks, Skinner Patent, 0,1,2 .4% 
ar Chucks, Skinner Patent, 3, 4, 4, 5, S 


Rees Reem en eee Bene ee eee eee 


Drill Chucks, Positive are 000 0S 
PEGE CONGO, sacccccccccecccctesscees 25% 
Face Plate Jaws. ...s- ssese cocbesen SUN 


Standard Tool C 
Improved Drilt Chuck.. cocceces Mee 


} Union Mfg. Co.: 


ee seccecceccccers vcaneinll 


Geared Scroll . 


Scene rears eseersreere 


Independent, .....00:.ssseeccenessesees 

Independent Steel ndedsecsesccosceteos 40% 
Union Drill.. coc ccemocecses: coccccetie 
WEL, ican: scamancteasneseubeesed 50% 


Independent Iron Face Plate Jaws..40% 
Independent Steel Face Plate Jaws..40% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 


Lathe Chucks. ...........-..0+++0+++-50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ...... 45% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...... 45% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved........ 454 
ee, rrr 45% 
Scroll Combination Lathe........... 45% 





Trereeere eres 


Besty, : 104 
Linemans’ Utes Drop Forge & Tool Co40s 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Mlere’. 


Cleaners, Drain-— 


Twan’s Champion, Adjustable.......... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.......... 40% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel. ....% dos. $4.05 net 
Sone Shenk. All Steel. ...# dos. $3.24 net 


W. &C. Shank, All steel, @ doz., 7% In., 
$3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 








Cleavers, Butchers’ - 
Foster Bros. sncceviesedndee 
New Haven Kdge T cal Co.'s Samoan 458 

ette R. a iat sano is 34108 
1, J. WIRCO. .. ccccccccce. cocccces seed0S 

“Clip pers— 

Chicago Berets chart Compan 

98 Chicago Horse............+. 75 ts 

1902 Chicago Horse........... $10.75 5 = 

Wth Century Horse, each, $5.00 ..... 20% 

Lightni It -$15.00 ) xe 

Chicago Belt... .820.00> 2 

Stewart’s Patent Sheep, .818.50 

Finger NailC 'Ippe ers 
Smith & Hemenway Co.. 

Clips, Axle— 

Eagle 5-16 and % inch....75@75@10% 
Norway, 5-16 and % incn., 10@70% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
enum ae &eo, 


Harare Br. —" 
in Bibbs, Globe, 


a ee. éc.. Cocks. 
Ok 10@,75% 
Coffee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Brass, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s list.40 
Embossed. Gilt, Walter B. , evens © 


0% 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’ slist40% 


Combs, Curry— 
Metal Stamping Ri dccecancss cress . &108 
ane and Tali— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works. . -. .60&10% 


Compasses, Dividers, a&c, 


Ordinary Goods...... - 5L5@ 152108 
Bemis & i Haw. & Too! Co.: 
i sicchsasdactetaucsesstescsteun 65% 
Calipers, Double ——— 
Calipers, Inside or Outside.. ++ +05% 
SENG, UE esecese.-cbcccecesusces 60% 
i caresusdcecakatdecatsc Gute 
Comp pressors, Corn hock— 

J. B. Hughes’ ® doz..........+++ -» $2.50 

Conductor F Pipe. | Galva - 
L. 0. 

Territory. Nested. * Not nested, 
A. Bastern. 75L7464% 75h2%8 
B. Eestern .75@04&246 75745 
Central..... 75@7\6% = 
Southern .. 70@108 705% 
S.Western,.. 70&74% 


08S 
re enath paselgSilewsa 
shipmen 
Bes ales ave Prowaks 


olers,, Water 5 
Labrador si. & $1. -. $1.80 #2. 10 aro 
nme. ea. $1. a. $2. 10 x 40 « $3. ‘00 | 
@alv. ‘Lined Ea. $185 $2.00 $2.2 $2.90 = 
Car. Lined a side pandles 


6 
81.95 $2.15 $2.40 33.30 o4.s..208 
"Bocpers# Tools— 


Tools, Coopers’. - 
,cerd-,., 


Sash— 

GS ch on c0ss sé fs eb, 35e 
Braided. White, Com...... lb. 23@25c 
Cable Laid Italian..ib. 4. ie: B, 16c 





Common India.......... b. 10@do%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, owied.. “ine 
Fatent Russia.....s...0+..td. 1he 
Cable Laid Russia......... lb. ..@lbe 
India Hemp. Braided......1b ..@13¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted...... ‘lb. 12@ 18¢ 
Patent In ia, Twisted ....1b.12@18c 


Anniston Cordage Co.: Beside d Cotton. 
¥ 


Old Glory. Nos. 7 to 12.. BH ¢ 
Anniston, Nos.7to12 ....... #DRB ¢ 
Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12....... BRB ¢ 
Anniston Irab, Nos.7 to 12...8m 30 ¢ 


1 Braided cotton, No. 6®@ D, 24¢; 
Nos. 7 to 12. 28¢ 
Eddystone Braided C Ootton .No.6 ® & 27¢ 
aie Cable Laid Italian. No.7 to 


Peastens i teeeeeceneeeee # D839 
Gable Se 16¢ 
Cable Laid Russian................... 14 
Gable Laid India............0..cs.cccee 12¢ 
EE BN idinasccacecaceneucsdec¥e 18¢ 

son, Nos. 7 to 12: 
Brai , Drab Cotton ....... FD 36'<¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp... ..... # BD She 
PN LMU cc dines seccscace R D 58e 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot.# B 33¢ 
Massachusetts, White........ #2 ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab. . -8Ds2 ¢ 
Phoenix, White, No's 7 to 12........ 24¢ 


No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
— Lake : 
quality, Drab, . 
A quality, White, 
B deal. Wis, 
te, “4 
ttalian emp, ... m 
Jedhinasccen panei ube anadeeee 
onWire. Picture— 
List Oct.,’00..... S5L10@ 85k 108 10854 


“Sradies— 
Shad vasiune 


Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gross.5%@é6c 
Cases, 100 gro., $ “h. at factory. 
D._M. Steward Mfg. ¢ 
Jumbo Crayons............ gr.$8.50) & 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50| § 
Cmpene Pencils, round, flat | 
GENE. cccnaseccsusces gr.31.50}S 
Rolling Mill Crayons..... ar. $2.50 | 
Ra Crayons (compo- 3 
sition) gr. P32. 00 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: 
Red, Blue, Green ............# 270. 36.50 
Ti iiniesnnunee « esecendeebe 8 cro. $4.00 
See also Chalk. 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ........ # doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light..........# dos. $6.50 

Crow Bars—*ee Bars, Crow. 

Cultivators— 

VietorGarden . date tteveuwesaese 50% 

Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 


No, 12 Medium Knives, 1347..8 doz. $3 50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton and 


secccceseeehOk 1248 


ts 








BE eccananedgecsdtages # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son.......... # doz. $250 
ace rs. Glass— 

H tis ceoagers eee 
Beith & Hemenway Co...--....0.....-=0% 
PN 05s bbe casevndgetndasecencte 40% 
Meat and Food— 
ecainnendimehensnne SS 
Mitess case 1 4 5 
Waeh........ $5 87 si0 $25 $50 ae 
aa ses 
WO 60cecee 5 10 12 
Each ...... $2 683) = $2. ~ si. P50 PS 
ee 8.8 Gos Laecnanes quesenerse d MAKOMs 
Fad 00 817. 00 sisiog $30. 00 
| SH&10@508 
Little Giant, @ dos... 272. 667% 40% 
Nos. San 50 310 312 $22 
00 $48.00 $44.00 $73.00 908.60 
N.E Foon CIO ot nerds ax nntks ewe 40% 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. 324.00. 
30&10@40% 
Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; No. 2. nens ae 
O& | 
Stertias. nie: Metteaitiens caamanee -40@40&1 S 
No $2.00 — No. 2. “$2. 50 each 
Wooaraitts, # doz “i650 , 30&10@405 
$1 5. 00 sia, 300 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, & ................ 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x7, 26 x8, 309. yo 
Kraut Cutters 36 x 12, 40 x 12..... 
J.M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife........ # doz. $3.00 
Comneanes Siaw Cutter = oan 
SNES s bac Vues <cagauasesed doz. $4.00 
Stertine: 36 00 each..... a aths Seth wiive ima oe 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
I in oe a ann oie 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, # gr.. “gis@eso 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... .$22@$36 
Tobacco— 
gu t Irom, Cheap......do0z. $4.2 $4.50 
National, ® dos. No.1 get: 0 2, naan i08 
t's, ® dos..No. '2...... .. 60% 
Sargent's No )2and a ccecovends (60a 10% 


Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® dos. $16.00.....50&10&10s 
TT vce scinuncnqnecus'sstapaneails 3844% 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger. 4085 
cwae’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
Augen. StL «nn cogtedtenneiizaganan -WAa® 
's Perfection Post Hole D ; 
on. 88. 50 


Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
# doz 7.50 


Kohler’s Little Giant 
Kohler’s Hercules. . 
Kohler’s Invincible. 
Kohbler’s Rival....... 
Kohler's i tc etinad 





Dividers—see Compnisses. 


Doors Sorcew= 
Phillipe’. style E, 
Phillips’, style 072, 
Phillips’, style x-y, % _: 
Porter's Plain, No.6....-.--... 
Porter's ee, No. 70.2 aoe $19.50 
Porter’s No. 99..... nena . 89.00 
et ear ene . $10.75 








Drawers. Money - 
Sun Money Drawers, No.5, ® doz. $9.50; 
No. 6.with Bell, $10.00; No. 6,with Gong, 


$105 
wacker’ 8 Pat. Alarm Till No.1, ® doz. 
4, 318 


$13; No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; ‘Now 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 


$1. 50@31.75 
Breast, pa De aneennakeqnite 10% 
Breast, P..S. & W . 40854 


Goodell Automatic Drilis..40&5@40&10¢ 
—-_ 8 Automatic Drills Nos. 2 and 





Pens vethnmenehaciiad on 10% 
ads '8 Drill Points... “ee 5 &10% 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills. . Le& 10% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis .............. 25% 
SE, EEE DD ccccecsntededcscccnéad 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s. ih acne lenin sitll llanicail S248 
Ratehet, Whitney’s, P.S. & W....... 50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill < 4° _e ~~ 

Adjustable, No. 10, $12 33448 
; Twist Drills 
Bit Stock...........60@10@608 108 10% 
Taper and Straight Shank ........... 
608 10@ 608 1085% 
Drivers, Screw— 
— Driver Bits..per doz. ..46@75c 


nailneh a Holder and Driver # doz. 

ne 4-in., $7.50 6-in., 40% 

£ Bros? , Driver Bits..........30% 
we ‘a 


Fray’ s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 bos 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet 
Goodell’s Autos0&10&10@508i oa10ase 
GON a dacatanetnctcecuctwauvenedeael 40% 
Mayhew’s Black Handle..... 
hew’s Monarch........... 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21.. 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12,41, 
ls cee ais cn etek paddies 
_ nee Specialty CR din duceseds 
en 
Nos. 1 and 80. enddbccepeeuneeds 
ES GE vdcoveecacnescqs candied 





Smith & Hemenway Co ............. W&5t 
H. D. Smith & Co.’s, Perfect Handle.. .40% 
Stanley s R. S eS Co.’8: 


No. 64, Varn Handigetogeeet0ni08 
Wt 0s, ccdhendeeds 70@70& 108104 
Swan’s: 
Nos. 65 to 68.......... eeccecccocece das 5 
TS i bncememeancomseneutecodennen 402103 
Nos. 25. 35 and 45........... 202104104 
Eave Trough, Calvanized 
Territory. | a 
A. Eastern,....... ents 4 Oe 
thane + senuweuis 808 108 5% 
ee ES ay 808 10% 
Southern... cccceseee coves TRICKS 
i WOM. ncanudakiistas 75h 10854 


Terms, 2% for cash. Factory shipments 
generally delivered. 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments... 
Perfect Elbows (S. 3. & Co.).. 


Emery, Turkish— 
Ataus 54to150 Flour 
Pe itcaccsccvecs Ih 5¢ 5¥%e SE 
4g Begs .......... Ib. 5¥4e 4 Se 
po ae 
10-Ib cans. 10 in case. 614e S 6¢ 
10-Ib.cans,less than10.10e 10¢ 8e 
Note.—Iin lots1 03 tonaa discountof 
10% is given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 


F —See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 





2-2 030% 






Zimmerman’s Oe ee o8e+eeeeeeee+ ..50&105 
WOME Wills au nesecuctietcscaceaneataes 50% 
Cord and Weight— 

NP ccwnstaniee penequeusiwecsoureounseotete 
on BHSS s— 

OMndendedéae stones 50@50@ 10% 
Sitallie Key, Leather Lind70@ 704 10% 
Set Ce Ml dvevccséecseaduse LO&10% 

roleum..... javeneusley 
B. & L. B. Co.: seit tacit 
Metal Key.. --60&10% 
Star 


ne -60% 
<desttaih ete was 508105 
John Sommer’s Peerless = Key.... 404 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... . 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Mets Key.502 104% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. ...60¢ 
John Sommer’s ees Lock....... 40% 
John Sommer’s I, X. L. Cork Lined. ..50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined : 


502104 
John Sommer’s Chi Cork Lin 

John Sommer’s O. K Cork rk L me “S08 
John Soinmmer’s No Brand, Cedar... ..50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 40% 
McKenna, Brass: 


at Preet, WN. P...ccce coccececcos Oh 
roved, 4 and % Inch...... eeubeene 35% 
Belt easurin: 00... ae 
Enterprise dos. $86. ceee 1 
Lam wane’s, 1% aap ‘foniee 
Measuring, ® dos. $36,.402104 
Felt Plates— 
Sco Plates, Feiloe. 


omestic— 
Fileg_D revised Nov. 1, 1899, 


Best Brands........ 7085 @ 708 10058 

Standard Brands. T5R5Q75¢ 10k 108 

Second Quality..... 75h 108 10@808 5% 
; Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Brube" list, July 24, 


cdenteatentecvcubhies teescees 


yi atures, Crindstone— 


Inch.... 15 17 19 @ &% 

Per doz.$2.15 2.85 

B.S. & W. 00... ios 
PESO UB. ccccccecseséces 

Reading “60&10@108 


Stowell’s Giant Grindstone i Hanger. 


a s Grindstone Fixtures dos. $3.00 


@av 50&10&108 
Stoweli’s Grindstone Fixtures Light.. 


6u&10% 
Fodder Squcezere— 
See Com aa ssors. 








































































































































68 
oe ei = THE IRON AGE 
Hay, # tine 8 Aug. 1, 1899, list; - 'sC. 8, New List.. - 
loys’, & Fish. 2 ti eccese- OLIORSS eavy_Ham — RB 
Hay & Boys’, 3 — + oee SOE 105% | Und Sle anee ers and Beagane Car Door... June 9, 1 
Hay & Boys’, tine ...». 1 oo BOB er 8 Wb.. a Climax Anti-Frietion ....../-60 - 50% , 904 
’ ‘ -+-l0 50¢c levator..... es 
Hay & Boys» 4 ‘ine... ae 8106 1b,..02 1b , a : aoaioe| [7 Bardeler 
Hay & Header, 22 SORE | Wale Web wet 151085 | Tretnat aot] | Beene 
Heade r, long $ tine... Wilkinoon's Sm Ib, 80c)  @808 ae Ficcr Hinges Mention 
Barl eee + 62% imitias’ occeeD GC Lundy vate epee . 69% Bardsley’s —_.. ssvecce © 
ley, & ¢. 5 tine, Steel .. + se 0 65% anand --IC@10c lb, | Magic arlor Door... 50&10% Bommer Bros.: tent Checking... 1 454 
wre F tine ... eel ‘og oke0g | Axe Agricattural Tool Handl MaABIC.-csssssersesusnesseserss 50&10% Bommer Ball Bring F1 188 | 
nure, 5 come Fe 1502 i . a ; es— Nena... © ae . +. 60% m mer Spri oor Hin 
Ss ine.....6 oe, Rake tee ee eens > ee eee ee 60k Chi ng Hin, zes40s 
oo kip a i anneaigg Fork, od gy SE pie ON fo Parior Door eppeter rs ys hicag. Spnag Hinges........+0440% é 
Su i igger, 6 tine. .. 7082%¢| Lon Handl. ipade, &e. : 06 tex Hines Docs 5&1" Triplo End {bs Hinges. | 254 & 
> ape “Odin D Handle... L5@5085 Street Car Door. ae Chicago (Ri: Suring H nges., 50 . 
on Mill & Street = AOE IOS ,Grose~Cut Sa WPA %| Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 56 “75 end bis ke ; ins) ifioor | 
teva Dig -Exy pote. Pee Champion eecccceeseeees E Handies— Wild Wee Ww, Fir mens 00 HORI OS Keene's Saloon ine House. 50% | 
Vv ietor’ Hag. sawasseeene paves cg Oe 10% Champlon........+ -...04-00+ waiiete ne for Won es Door. +00 yroy bg bt C Pea % 
Seeenien ies.” SETI Mechanics’ Tool Handic 00% Bagless Mirack.sbikiee| | Aaa Brasieessscs. ‘50g | 8 
Champion Sent coceees scomnanessnaeaa 6s | Br ip assorted andle.7 Baten .60&108 see. acenase seeneoner ees 5418 
Shampion ~ ee woeuonesens a ad Awl,...... «ee G70. $2. 50S? 85 erfection "508108 See No. if: ¢ 8 
Columbia, H anure..-..--.-. -- 00 15&2 Chisel menos. te seewres $1.65@$1 ? a iuncnbple ipa rcwberan 6 Colum ia, No. 18.......4 ° 
yor an a = AN +00 oe DOG 158254 ‘Apple Tanged Fi 8 | ee a aiccais Big Gove Riad 4 bia, Adjustabie, 00 | 2 
Columbia, ~~ seees ves 008208 ged Firmer, gro. ’ Roller Bear y Co.'s Kidder’ Ge 0.7. Rar. | 
BBO. »00+00 -veococeragans ass‘d. | Wilco eee er 8 m, new | ¢ > 
Hawkeye’ Wood a “Bariey oa i2s 4% Hickory Tanged Frac 86 Bike Holler Bearing 508154 108.5% Clover eats, sees ones tan os : & 
Acme H BGC. .coce-- we ags‘d, id plies Beaviae.......... 60&19 Lawson Renae . $12.50 
Acme Neat ee ‘soanaale Apple Socket Firmer, a Bre ea Bets mee Matchtess een ~ g 
jasc et Snares +++ 0082007565 Hickory Socket Fi $1750.81. "96 LT. Roller track... oi it : shetoy sprime nine os 434 | : 
eader.. . "oa ’ ass" rin ” Y n Ja 0 see “ 
Plated. Raver is Wea eli nee Hickory Socket Framing 6 814 O-K, Holler Bearing bearing: One Royal Ball ie ating Floor Hinge.254 | § 
poons. ove gro.ass’d. rindle, Wood T eoeee OGL The & earing F nge.45% | 
Foun File, assorted 1.60 d.| Richards’ Wood Track.” one a eee fs} 
oko Stock— J wy Haichet, dee de. ‘S0@81.40 Richards Stee Track... rg Ideal, No. .-< 'Betachable, ¥ arse. n| | 
ae cevecrrseceessee®t GOB, SI w, Coenen Coossess bug | Tand oller Bearin 508 10% ABN, NO. B..-c0eeeeeeees ¥ gr. $9. 
es— s - 518,00 Not Varnish ’ dos 80@8 em Nos. l and &. feed 6Uk& 10% New Idea. Double A e 
White, Strai aw- Plane Hi shed... 5c Underwriters’ Ro 2. .cccere ea, Donbis Kcéin gr. OOS 
Red. Straich ht Bar. 5 andles -  65@76C | Wives co Her Beating...-90e Wrou CUINg....+- 35s) 
Red, Straight Bar,per do, Ge. 98 .. doz.30e; Jack B Wilcox Auditorium Bali Bea G....0%| | Strap ar ht Iron Hinge 
r, Double Brace, per oe 1.25 e, doz. ....45C; A Bote Seannl 75¢ wie Barn Trolley No. igang 45, 1901: T Hinges, &c list Ma 
$1.46 ae . 
— Ice Cre 1@1.60 | Chapin-Stephens Bolied.. | Wilcox Elv. Door, N I riandi aig soe Light Strap Hinge x 
aes ees Carving Tool.. Co. 90c Wilcox Fi oor, No, 182.. oe Heavy Strap Hi ges....... 80R5% 
ho"? esdos of en 0st Chisel... wee ilcox Fire Trolley. Roll Light T Hinges... Sodio 108 | & 
Fruit ee $1°00 ge'20 ges0| Sem eid del: “feedoee 10g eller a Heavy 7 Se = 
L soe sebens ess i ‘x eee 
er Presses, S Sats Sener: uperem Driver ae io Wileos Ne Century. por it Hinge ‘oe. Hinges . anc } é 
P Uv. Handles j. and Rat Wilcox O. . steel 10% ‘or. Heav Cee eee eee em eens BS 
Fu, ans—See Pans, Michuisen’ Bim asaeesasenshes _— _ ger Wileox ae Troiley. roe coves Cor. Ex. ae ria | 4 
se—- Fry * mplicity “File Hat Wil ey Bali Bearing....4 30% vy = 
Hemp.... Per 1000 Feet Dickie Dooess 6ses e ‘icaaltins ant Wideman Na ring... .40% = 
Colton a Hangers— «  eeecees +-Q0.55@S1,50 my Hire ares auge, Screw Hook § ,£ £ 12in rn 
Wuerproc? Single Taped: . rr} YB | erally quoted per pair, wo Mengere, Cari eee tS tek BRSs.: 
proo, 5 ed pe ers are s ar ew H 0 86 in........ 
Waterproof Triple faned ato $ ang Setar a ‘angers per do tract, wr @. 09... — Stee: meee 
G “5|% | Barn Do frock, | erst Patent Gea Mtecere, ev ene TOROS inch ose nf 
or, N tent Gat Sheces iad @ 
pany saree ete a % Door, New Pattern, Rovnd|  Waspe— ain ate Hit mccrgrensaieaceses ame © 
ernee. ah hie ; net .4.50 e veseeeld I 
Cauges— 80d 10@80k- 105% poinae ‘Dos: cae ats 6 6 8 McKinney's Perfect. Has Cove ge ad Stall-.., 
Marking, M oe arn Door, New En: 1.60 1.95 $05 Hatchets— Pp, # doz...... 50% Hods Coal— a 85% 
o ja on ace Ie Check Back, Regular! Paitern, | Regular list ’ Galv. pe 16 17 
‘apin-Stephens Co.: $id 104. Gace Baek Rarely’ g | tloaters, Carri .--hOo@nocss | 24 a tH 60 2.75 3. 18 inch. 
aaeee Mortise, etc.50&1 5B aidinole Dos. eee ey ‘0 ths 2. a 6 neers. Carria 5% eam, Geen. r 00 2.25 on oo doz. 
(Door H's Patent. .... one Bellable No. * 8.00 | Clark, Ne. <8, $2.25; No. $0 ae Jap. ae see $3. 0 8 aman : doz. 
ies sree AMGILOSOEINEIE | citoage Sprmig Buti Go: a , $4 ’ : oe : 
Fonse’s Bess Soar. ~S@sbei0g | CPt Spring BateGo.s”” per dos. gin clark Coal, 80.5 ¥ doz... eer eer ner doz 
aye: & L. Co.’s Buit Pr bei tt Co.: pn 102 Cleveland Wire ens. Eto.— ‘ 
re, Brown oe 9 0.3 
Wire. Morse" pascsrecae: OTOSEnES Blind and Shutt Steel Brick.....cccscec, ea 
Se ew és” honecopsoesoontl ~— ‘ace Gravity ae Hinges—| Hoes— oo nanggenn 2 fi:i0 
aaciaee<. amas S0€ 10s eae y Locking Bling: | Svouile is inal aed 
—_ Metal a Single Cut C lroad.. Ti ra; “Clark's ‘oo o. 2, nd Oval sige te 
ike, M ssorted.gro. a ronk & Car p; Buffalo. P.; Clark's | Gr“ 60k 10608 104 1 
Sail yifetal, ‘Assorted ere. or 1. = Loose & ~seed Mtg. Co. : Witiises ,, 8 , list Feb. 23, 1899 sod 108 108 
Spik Handled, Assorted, Br Beatiig. vvveesesoe eo t0% ee Baar. G0 a ae "Wk 10@ 754 
Spike, Wood Handle 0. $1.75@2.00 os ve 10% (L. a P utter: 50 H Sebedencsccoccasceseed 
c aa P. 5 O. ms Pinte, &c,) Aug 1, 1890 eo 35% 
lass, A - $4.95@1.50 ‘pai 1% je 
meric : air. ee ** 90.7 ield and Gard 
See z anw Barn Mortise 0 .65 Smith’ ON ...065 
cl aes a. Indow| Hingea ena versible Shutter, i 8, eee hota i isc 
s peseenrncnpeeetnaaess ‘Wo ' Black Dia Rots isdead...... 
Chapin-Ste ’ evel— ninenianiaindinicniedade a oa occecccecece 1 1 mond edie, gis 
en ee aioe] | macarons 2 | Planter cnn 12H oe oe 
PP et gt tinh aft" ‘ood, $9.00 Ra Stor No. Cotton. fs sore Od sheace Ave 
Cans (% Cans, with Brush. ..25 Parker | esbadeneeatinesh ’ r wat, Cotten Chopper...... eee ** sopioe in 
Internationai G ees ms & Pp Reading's Gravity w6g798 Bteat | eed piieanitess al 75e 12)68 
saal Gine Ge. (tens 08. a a 
aiihaa - e Co. (Martin's)... 25@ 8x Storiin Btanley’s Ste aie ee hi ais peeve a i 
e see wing, pocaagsonee <6 0 + * doz e ravity Bl ; 75% Ft. a m Cotton Hoe...... 
fjommon Gr Union, No. 4“ sidhes Sct iain +0808 with sc sets, withou D Hinges, adison Crescent Culti aoe eet 
Di eS No . $5.00: s+002 60% th screws, $1. screws, $0. r dos t ‘Oaltivator Of 
Bisons Breriaatg (8's pia om Soe MK ings Mie, Go sas Hg | "enero aarne O° Ff Madison Mattock Hoes " TomstOx 
; ea. 
Crips, N in 5 ati dos. 1» 0 Noa: Special. Phi: sees --. 608108 = Acmé, jet & HOTEEcscce.:.- even Oe 5g Fe Medt —— Me -svsyvavery ¥ (on - 
Perfect PS, eee Db $2.00 woe ed Haugers, xe s Stenger’ . Reversibie............... re a Sprouting Hoe,. doz, $4. 
Grid pple Grips...... 40& C8 Smith Mt Hangers.......c0-, 50n12 4 ghonard‘s i wets Locking, ci rT Bis Mrabeseo o dae 50% 
Pike Mf ietes. deenbions— 10&2% Lindy Partor Door. , a a : mai Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 55 10% Kyotstnger’s ¢ sCut Fasy.. "ana 
e0ercecece , tere a ? “on seeereeee Ts 
Gt dstones— "8334@33'4&105 | Perle Jump Hinge. Os 3 Seer sare Locking, Nos. 1, ion W. & ©. Ivanhoe... svonnnnnece soon 888 
Bicycle Grindatones, each =. 8. sasn| Pratiteece “eominn |e | Ba ‘id Babi Nasi 9 8 8.0 Bo ein. a cas 
improved Famil wenn 82.50@3.00 Pe eee id aR | | Seeate Gravity Locking, No oo Lightn .# doz.. net Be 
rin y Grind Wareb justable.........7 541™@1 Shepard's Doub g, Nos. 1,3 & ing Shue H , $4.35 
P mech. per doz..... eee } Richards Mfg. C Anti- ‘Friction....+- -60g + Shepard's Doubie Lacking. “ios. 75% Hoisti oe, # doz. 
patinder gach ss and ‘Toot ee ier ME. O8 as Champion Gravity Lenser Soo ankinee ts aratus— 
glox pBall Bearig, ountod “A tmp Woe frag Rb Scan Cragin "| Holders. Bit 
H airer see ssesee 60H, HO25 | Ball Brr'g Steel Tr No. — WEB arise 'e 10 » No, 10.755 | Angular, # dos. $96.00 % 
. rac seeee ‘s ee eeeetenee 45a 
Covert ie os and Ties— Roller BS. ‘gsc Track ie. 9... Whipple’ dts 2 Gravity Locking, Empire... Door— - 
Pease onsbionds Ba Bs rig steel Track No, i. pric’ Patent Automatic. 77; 60 DRPUEGG. ....«c.ccs teqnatbexens .. 50S 
Sisal Ro en ee 45&2¢ Roller 8 teel Track ENO, Be... Clark's or nate Hinges— 508 Siie and Tol... 45% 
cpt acca =e | Ba EN piedPacrSon | | Hine eeoiaie tate mpgs He Sie the 
D 8: -20&2 i rack No.15— osccanag PE TN nesenerocte le 
Jove tnd Maile Hope Wali 3) Ball Reaing, recksnate| | Eee with aches. gain se f9 arene te 
jute, Manila and Cot sae Bee silent Adjustabie ir a troiey oe] | Naw dghes only.cccccsse 0 10. 88 Bd Gage Cass Wow 
oo aba aa pe Hee | Trolley BD. No. Track No: is: 40% With Late Win) .10 .85| Bird Gage, Sargent’s Lisi... --- 
COREE siareaaian fig -eal | prate Piet genes | Rema Sc ae 
a eteree pacniniste’.. 40 mers— Troll y F. D. No. 121 20 W. e Self-Closing: » eee @H1.60 . ing Li oes ceccec DOR 10S 
M arriers... &10G@40& Ro «Be F. D. No. ' 85 ith Latch, Coat an Sargent’s List. 0% 
ee Bates| teeta Ph rth ati aoe 2B 8ta8 sats is ei SS 
Bitow' & Wilege’”” i ntt es ; aid -- @$1. Re serceeee os 
Payette trite oetee| a aree ate oe WHR Late poeesvne vias | Satter 
A Vood Track No. i... corcsreee, COR. OF a coees 
Plumb, 4. e Nal 333§87 3a | eaten, Wng’t Wood Track Ne. &.- 2 ee ates oa... »0+ SOM, SLs Harnew, Reading intaville ...... (658 
mien “ne. Ha aed Sel kites Storm King 8 langer C 15 Shepard’sor Clark oe Gore 16 | arcese, Stowell 200 soeee DORLOS 
Riveti sts’ Hammers 50&ki0& esses. Stowel tandard H a seereBerees Arr Hinges w i , Stowell’s pe, aoe oeseced 604 
™ Se Fae aseoon at Are Meta Hlnges Sap sree ai sion | Belt Wire— ae 
aia tee irl nna a Hin aring .... es onlv.. eteeweerere 40 2.05 3.80 Wi ecewesocsccess*sevegeee 
4$@408 10215 4 ex aie  eeaeeetiia et Hi Spring Wing 0 £20 1.35 Heng Hooks... “Sbgrebiee 
ee 50&108 Cas nges— Si and Hat: oor ee @25L108 
BsSnn asa | | RoMiacet deat ens 008 2 i teen 
re. $8.06 ean eee ota teat a 5 bien 
$8.00@8.50 | Western Wwe Goods Co Regecetetes R108 
. G, Co. M Binet... 
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Shee Goode Oo: 

Acme eececcccce coccdecces «.. GO&10% 
Ce gvivstec ives Ce ceecevence er 
Crown..... S6nK0 6s Kdhenges Seabees 70&10% 
WEEN cdatsuapens cococdblle Mikes. os « ... 65% 
Ws c0sbses wence cesteecss+.ce DEIN 
Czar Harness ..............00.0cc0e 50&10% 


Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 

10 in., $2.50. 
Cotton enads went tea des. 8 $1.05@ 1.25 

rought S les, 00) SW, 

oe See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 

Hooks, Kench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; Heavy, $6.50 

1 2 3 4 


. $1.50 1.75 2.00 


Grass.......Nos, 
Bs cttactécéce e 


Common. .. $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potatoand Manure .... “4 .. 608158 
Whi fletree,.......ssecce++e eld. SU@ECe 
Hooks ana Eyes: 

BIR ceossce . 608 108 10 70% 

Malleable WO sn caus 70L5@ 708 10% 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 
Gate and Doos Hook...... ..... ...+ 60% 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
# dos, 83. 38 net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 


eaa88 





Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
orse Nails—see Nails, Horse 
oe 3s o~ 
Hose Rubb 
se u er— 

Garden Hose, %-inch: 

Competition. cidevoceefte y 

8-ply Standard ...... a ? 

4-ply Standard,...... e 2 

8-ply extra,.... eonee 

h-ply extra ...... ae 10 “(ae 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled 

Low Grade ........00++ St 6 @7 c 

Fair quality.........+- 

rons— Sad— 

SS 60 Di ccvce cvcves ot S4@% 
B. B. Sad Irons....... éoat 514 $340 
Chinese Laundry....... sel 
Se na ccccnccasceld 6b. 4@ Ne 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: 

) 55 60 65 

JapdTops 71 68 81 78 

TindTops 7% 71 8h 81 
New England Pressing.lb.. 34%@4c 

Pinking— 

Pinking Irons............d0z. 50@60e 
Soldering— 
aebtering Coppers 24 and 3..19@20c 

eo ay ian thncenha te «+ 21@220 
cord AGS, 


Auto Serew.. eecetece 
Steel 


eee ccoscoeneo eNO 





seve sees aoaion 


a les— 
Re 
and Cast Iron—See 


Enamel are, 
Hollow. 


K 
Bugsner. Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c. 30% 
Smith & Hemenway Co...... 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.. ...... 
Hay and ne Knives. 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; ef th. Serrated, $2.20: Ser: 
rated, $2 Zenkeo ‘No. 1 , $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, 8 


Dr awing~ 
Standard List......... T086@ 70 108 
ar 35% 
Cc, E. Jonnin 3 & Co. Nos. 45,46 .60&10¢ 
Jennings & rif_in. Nos.51,52, 60&10&104 


Ohio Tool Co."s.......... eeesesses eosece 





Watrous ee eee 
L. &I. J. White. .**: Kon Sxeb aden 20&5@25% 
ute ee Gon. 86.50@7.00 
gthtn ing, «5.6... 000. sees OZ. 
Iwan" *s Sickie oer odeebéane # doz. $10.C0 
*sSerra eee # doz. $10.00 
doz. $8.50 


st eeereee 


Mincing— 

SG anabds dtc crcnscases 
eee 

K worried gee. os. $5. -00@3.25 

“ia eae 00@3.25 


obs— 

Ban inch, ce or Maple, 

Rubber tip, gro .....+...$1. 0@1, 15 
Carriage, ap, all sizcs..gro. L0Q@4L5e 
Door, Mineral............ doz. 65@70e 
Door, Por. Jap'd.........d0z. 70@75e 
Door, Por, Nickel. el... dos. $a 15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door. 
Sper eng ecqnodeqes Od 


aqing,ceathst 
adders, Step Etc.- 


'. a 8 SLOT, ...00-5. 


Ve 
gS. 


Myers Notseiess Store ‘Ladders. ’.°7.: 05 
Mel ting 
Low List...... ......25% 


1, EBM fee Oo 


a Fubul 45 

Lan ubular— 

* Tubular No.0. doz. $1.35@!.78 

LeSe Tebuler” - No. 0. .doz. $4.75 

Hinge Tubular. No. 0. .doz, $4.75 

Other Styles... “Waa OQ LOE OES 
Bull’s’ Eye Police— 

No. 1, 254 inch, ... ...00000.88.5002.75 





No. #, 3inch........... +0+-82.75@3.00 
 hantsand Stand pone 8 


Stowell's oo Cast Iron... 
Latch aaa 


Roagin'sLatches. <A aa 
ghgpeers Ca a ie 
Cover: Mfg. ge «ABQ 


25% | Chandler's 


# gro. $13. 00% Suu, 


shin Clothes, Nos,,. 18 
vy BOE cccces cevsQeN 
eG ricecaccann $1.80 

on Cordage Works: 
lid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to 3..... 40¢ 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6. 00; 
0. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, 87.50 


20 
1.65 
1,30 


19 
2.00 
1,70 


er 
asons’ Lines,Shade Cord, &c. : , 
tton, No. 34, $1.0, No. 4, $2.00; No 
Hy $2.50; Color, Nv. 3%, $1.15; No. 4, 
25; No. 4%, 2-05: ne ae 34 
"50: No. 4, $8.50; No. 4! nics box 
‘ent and Awning Lines: nos x White 
tton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, $8.50. . 
lothes Lines, W hite Cotton: 50 ft. #2. 753 
Br ° £2: odd ft., $3.75; 75 ft., dw: 
7, ft.. 24.75; 100 ft.. $5.25..30% 
Aunision "hhewe roof Clothes, 501t., # 
TO.: $26.00; Git Ed 
00: Acme, $19. ‘Alabama $17 00; 
mpire, $18.00; Advance, Sse, Ort: 
ole,322.00; Albermarle, $15.00; Eclipse, 
13.50; Chica oO, $12.50, Standard, 
11.00; Columbia. $9.50. 


ont Cabinet— 
inet 5 soe ces SIUGQ@ISGETIES 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
[Net pricesare very often made on 
these goods. ] 
Readin ; 
& E. Mfg. [es seer save © coccese. 40% 
oe Nauwenc Vee * bbuencecncé a 
Btowell's Steel Door Latches... 50s 
Elevator— 
0, ee nee - 50% 
Poa 
Wrought Iron....... &10B5EQ@S0L 5S 
R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Siteol and Brass. . 


75@75&104 
Sash, &c.— 
lyes’ Patent.; 
Bronze and B Brass 
Crescent... abevecees 


, $24.00; Air Line 


eeeee 









Iron 

Wrought Bronze and Brass, seca 

Wrought Steel........ gucace ouedeceece 
PID ons, ceubaneaseshetcegpiieges net 50% 


achines—  Boring— 
Com. Upright, Without Augers. . $2.00 
Com. Angular, Without Augers .$2.25 


With ~ . 
R.& E. Mfg. Co.: Upright. 
Improved No. ‘8. No 1. a 00 
Improved No. 4. 3 75 No.2, 3.38 
smacores No. 5. 2.75 


No. 4, 3.15 No, 1, .. 50 
fillers’ Falls...... .... 75 
ell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2. 50 273 


Corking— 
Retsinger Invincib'e Hand Power....... 
@ doz. $48.00 
Fenc 
Williams Fence Machines. -eoee-Cach, $5.50 
Hoistin 
Moore’s Anti-Friction D ferential Pul- 
BUNT HEE mech cuneebuansesss¢enaaccencs 30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20¢ 
ice Cutting— 


ew hi we esning- 

asl ng achine 

Boss No. Rotary. 
Boss No. ? Dietz Rotary eon dumed 
Champion ‘Rotar ; Banner No.1.. 
Standard Champ on No. 1......... 
Standard Perfection....... Ai 
Cinti Square Western..... 
Uneeda American, Round 


allets— 

eee eee eee eeee coves hbK5 
MINRVELEB. ..cccccccccces HOHE v 
ners’, pneey and Applewood, 
soeeees DO@S5C 
Mashers,, Megetable= 


teu, 


eee ewes 


st 0 





Bone vee. ie 


Ww 
"ee (W.0. Code rrrrcess se 


ks—- 
c. vo and i Mattocks, ¢ 
ans— Cans, Milk 
Ml s s— Coffee, etc.— 

A! A eae 
National list Jen 1, Si asspedes er 
Parker's Columbia & eanwapes 50&10@604 
Parker's Box and Side,. ..50&10@60¢ 
Nu. 180, 1 } mill........ # doz. $3.00 


sw Lae Bros Co Ebvaee eueaéece o00cee30% 
iret Lawn— 


prices are vossorany quoted, 
. all sizes. $1.75@2 00 
popnoossone all sizes, i -25@2.50 
oO 16-inch 
Boh Grade 4.25 4.50 4.75 §.00 
Continental ‘ a 
Great / 
Great 


-10% 


sees eeeee 





teens 


Pennsylvania, Jr. Ball Bearin 
Pennsylvania Golf.................... 
eae RED INONUD scence cocccees S34g&54 


Pils pereven Site sevccccscccccces «MRSS 


Style” Panis 3 om 
pile 10854 








len Wheat’ 7081 
Style & Hig Gold Coin, iow list...40&5¢ 


Cut BR ne. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
854 104-10@9I9% 
Upholster 


List July 20,1899.. 
Hungarian, Finishing, 
ers’, &c. See Tacks 

Horse— 


New Haven 23 
Putnam... . 23 





New P'tn'm 19 
Western, ED, webs dncdeséédicclacns 
Jobbers’ special brands, per Ib. s@atee 


























Oll Tanks—See Tanks, Oi, 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper......0..... 508 10% 
LEE <a GkWs ehimadcuene 65108 
ED sdakmaticdadberescceisesee cee 
Chase or Paragon: 

Brass and Copper... ..+.45@10@50% 

TW OF D608 cvcrcdcceececceces 650104 

ZINC. . oa sccree voce coccceses Somes 
oho Hammers’ Im roved, No. 

0, 2, $4; No. 3, $4. 40 # dos. 2dg 

Malicasio’ ammers’ Old Pattern, 

SN iin cinctisieesedecdetehd 50&10% 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans........... 70@20&10% 


Railroad Oilers etc,.......... +. OO@WH10S 
ners— Can— 


oO 
BOWER oo cceccerssccceccecssseeG0B. S50 
BO THOR O a cccccenveccss doz. 2: 5@27c 
Sprague, Iron Hdle..per doz. 35@/0c 





Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@$3.00 
MAPvel. .coccecccacecescosccces per doz, $1.25 
MS «cu ncaeseuadhcdavarammalaeel 50% 
~——* ara per dos. 35@45¢ 

Dp TOp.......-++ ‘ per doz. $0.75 
Traimph Shear’ *:: ++. @ gro. $9.00 

Egg— 

Nickel Plate........ pesnece per doz., $2.00 
GUO BION v ccccocccscoees per doz., $4.00 


Packing— 


Asbestos Poking. Wick we Rope, 
, lic lb. 
Rubber— ° 
Sheet, C,T....++ 


i ice etchordenadatan 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢.... 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 7@ 10¢ lb, 
Cotton Packing...... vase eel Q@S5C lb, 
Italian Packing...........I@ite lb, 
2 RRR oo e4@4oe lb, 
Russia Packing....... 8@l1 c lb. 
lis— Creamer 
8. Cate. with gauges.. t 95.25: 
No, 2, $6.50 # doz, 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 
Quart....... . 10 ‘t 
Water, Regular... 1/0 1.78 2, 
Water, Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 
Fire, Rd. Bottom, 2.30 2.60 
Well... .cccceceee 225 2.50 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List......60#@10@60kloksg 


Fry— 
Common OES : 
No. 2 8 4 a 
Per doz. 90.85 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.80 
Roasting and Bakin 


Beets 8. S. & Co., # doz., Nos. 5,§ 50: 
$5.25; 20, $5. 75; 30, $6.25. 


aweit # doz., net, Nos, 200, $9.00: 400, 
noes, “8 gg 
No. * 80 140 150 160 


$50.00 85.10 42.00 31.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Bullding Paper— 
Asbestos a 


Building UEP. ccc nexnuedes, 0. cece 
Mill eords, sheet, L's Withdhers 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 
CG Cadinkc cl dnteeddersnctendads 
— Board, roll, 1-16 in. thick a 


eee eee oceesocecocoeetagdccot 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 
Light wt., 25 lbs. to roll...$0.4 
Medium wt.,30 lbs. to roll. go, 
prone wt.,40 lbs, tu roll... $0.65@0.70 

Black Water Proof Sheathing, 500 
Sq ft., 1ply, Gre; 2 ply, 8c; 3 
ply, $1.10 ; h ply, $1.25. 

Deafening Feit, 9, 6 and 4% sq. ft, 

i tS eee evccecc ce S41.00 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. feet rt . 

non ennel Egeaae qonvecccehiiel 
Nore.— These goods are often sold at 
delivered prices. 
Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roli 300 sq.ft.),ton..$32.50@35.00 
sply. roll 108 8q. ft..+ o.00 000+ 55QO60C 
ly roll 198 aq. Stic. ccccccccest® 
ter’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.)..0«.. 75¢ 
NoOTE.—Above prices 0 include de- 
livery, and are for Eastern territory, 
where prices are controlled by agreement 
between the manufacturers. In open 
territory much lower prices are current. 

R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing (roll 

Perc mnnnexndn cocidciate $2.00 


Flint Paper and Cloth. Ore 10@ 60K 

















69 
Picture— Garnet Paper and Cloth....,...... 254 
1% 2 2% 3 3% in, | Emery Paperand Cloth... 50@10@¢os 
Brass Head. ./,5 .60 .70 .95 1.00qgro.| Parers—- Apple— 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 ., gro. Sevenee Wsladawedecescunecedt # doz, $4.50 
, . NTIS caedou duce’ axdmae’ i 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. Bonanza Improved...,..... a 350 
Nuts— Daley ccccccccece sececeerees @ dOZ. $4.00 
Cold Punched : OF Mab. | DOMES. ..ccccccceccccce Ceccesecs h $7.50 
Mfrs. or U. S. Standard. Eureka [mproved............ each $20.00 
Square, plain..........+- $5.10 panty i: -- ¥ doz. $15.00 
- y roved State... -- # doz. $36.00 
CLAGON, PLAIN, ...4. «++ 000s $5.60 ta le Star ed 5.00 
Ss uare, Cc. ec ae $5.30 N He ON oe es 04. $ a 
fee : ew Lightning... doz $7.50 
exagon, C. T. & R......-.-.-. $6.00 | Reading 72........ “ +-# doz. $4.00 
Hot Pressed: Reading 78..... scesccccoeees # OZ. $7.00 
Mfrs., U. S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd, | Rocking Table.............8 doz. 00 
Square Blank ...ccccecssesceees $5 80 | Turn Table’98......e000..-.8 doz. $6.75 
Hexagon Blank, ...00000+00++ 0-86.50 White Mountain. - 000... + Bdoz. $6.00 
Square Tapped..... ebeacetvceccll ae Potato— 
CLAGON Tapped.e.ces ceceecesG6 SO | CAPAtOMM. .......<. .ccccocccess ¥ doz. $7.00 
wie ountain..........++- # doz. $6 00 
and Mattocks— 
ie or P Uoternment.soeevee lb. ee List Pgks.a 23, 1899 ... - a TORS 108 10% 
VAVY . noe cerecccccccecccees - Mec 
ae aoa ‘lb. 5ge Pin ing an. 
Pintaders’ ‘Spun Oakum...°.. . -234c - we 
In carload lots Yc lb. off f.0.b. New| _Pins— Escutcheon— 
York. encenntdducccscae.ouned 60@ 60d 10% 
Tron, list Nov. 11, °85.... ...6O@608 10% 


Pi 
Standa nn 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 Sniabisecsts ee 
Fittings See eter eee eeeereseerseereroe* oot 


Pipe, Merchants. 


,,Cast Iron Soll. 


ra, PO Ole s cecace 






f.0.b, Pittsburgh,  Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black. nized. 
~~ theanennaanaannnet > 58% 
inch... --.71% 61% 

§4 to 6 inch.. 75% 65% 
7to 12 inch... -++21% 61% 
ipe. Sewer— 
P ” PENS Prices 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, to 24, in. 
New England............ qecceeee = 
= York and New aren ltibcarace 
‘aryland, Delaware,Kast Penn. re 


West Penn and West Va........73% 
Virgi ccsaneecsandeasemes se eeees 75% 
Ohip, Michigan and | 
FRGMGRG.. cc cccccccccccs esceece 
Carload lots are generally deliver 


ve— 
wi PerStS Stove Pipe: 
Gt. CLs 


5in., per 100 joints ... $7.50 $8 50 
6in., per 100 joints.... 8.00 9.00 
7in,, per 100 joints.... 9.00 10.00 


Planes and Plane irons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench, First —<- HORS Q@LOk 104 
Bench,.Se qual..,.. 5085 
ee i asia it BO 0) 
A e 
awe" . 5&10@25&10&10% 


in-Stephens Co.: 
re First Qualit ee 
Bench, Second Quality... 
Moldin 
Toy and German.. 
G rae 
Ohio Tool Co 
Bench, First on Lamneaned 
Bench, Second Quality. . 
Molding 
Adjustable Wood Bottom........... 
WHI cc ccncceecccocseuemm degen 
stastet BLO) 
p Sete eeeeeee 
Balley’s (Stanley Bok Od 







If I Planes 08 Oe i os 
Ch n’s Iron Planés............. 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanle: &L. 


posite onl oaios 

OMe Tosi Co. ig Tron | seeces+ 60% 

paeees b cececes sone egecosesee “60@60&10% 

WRESR: cc cccccececs pegubeccceceseecesesoed 60% 
Plane Irons— 

Wood Bench Plane Irons........... 

sod. “_ 


Buck Bros........-.- 
Chapin- wStephens Co. 
Ohio Tool Co..... 30% 
Stanley, RY &L.Co.. - B0&10@ORI0R1 04 
L & LJ. White........00-..0es 2025@25% 


cPlanters: Corn, Hand: «. 59 


Pliates— 


Beit Seal ig Bis Plates Sie ra ee 
Pl | Ve rs. 


once simaaarorsd anepaatd 

Button Pliers......... P pers -75@ 75h 108 

Gas Burner, per doz.,5 iy $1.25@ 
$1.30: 6 én, 9. 45@$1.50 





as Pipe.. 8 10 In, 
. Pe 2.00 ne $5.40 $3.75 
Bernard’s 

Cutting Mt PCTS. ..e00- es 
Parallel, Pliers.... ...- -. 33 







Lodi Pilors.ce-eo--s--: 


veces seh 


Elm ox Fence Piiers. woe 33K 
& & Carrier Mfg. Cv.: 
3| orate Button,.....-- eae 
CHORD. ....-ccccccccccocscccsvcscoesecs 
Seevoved Button.......+-+++++ “otog 
Stub’s Patterm.... «-.--+-+--0e0+++: : 
Come and amore. ‘base “eases 
~——- and Tools is be 16@40% 1 0&1 Of 


P., & &W. a Cutting, N ogebais 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers. 504 


Utica Forge & Tool Co.: 

Pe rd Mee Nippers. all kinds iseee 408 
ont m bes a ind Leveis— 

apin 

Piambs and Levels....... -@30& 104108 

ee 4 8 = Brass Cor.. Hee onio 

feoms ee es 10& 10% 
Disston’s Pilumbs and Levels........... 704 
panes bY ea , nadageceds sites 
cE Jennings € Cos Iron, Adjustable. 
Stanley R. & L. Co.,,.30£10@3021 








bi 
iG 
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Stanley’s Duplex........ segsenien es Sash Pulleys— Red Devil........ egcconsestbcccnconsttel . 60% [| Upson Nut Co.: 

Woods’ Extension saskbestntoes ++ +++-334% | Common Frame : ulleys or Round | Silberstein: WOO... cccces ccccccccveces 60@60& 104 

Poachers, Ege— End, per doz., 1% and 2 in, .16@19¢ Carbo Mg OCs. receesecssesseeees ae LVOTY..ccceee sececeseees 35& 10@35& 10& 103, 

’ Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, per Griff nN je Wee ccecesccccocsseseceoe s h L k —See Locke. & h 

Buffalo Steam Poaghers, ® doz. ON, NO, U0 ...ceceeeerseveeseeees as OcKks » oas 


No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $9.00; No. 
$1.00; ‘0. 4,$12, 0 ase consent os 


Points, Claziers’— 


* Bos 


Bulk and 1 lb. papers.... .....lb. 64e 

W-WD. PAPE, wrcccccsesecececces lb. 644ac 

14-1, PAPCTB.ccrccesees -esees lb. 634 
Pokes, Animal— 

Ft. Madison Hawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 

Ft. Madison Western........ # doz. $4.00 


Police CGoods— 


Manufacturers' Lists... OEM 
TOWOE 6. c0cccccccsnseses 400, seccccccccce 


Polish—Metal— 


Prestoline Li uid, No 1 Ls pt.), @ doz. 
$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $9.72............ 40% 
Prestoline i asinasdatsewesee td 

Geoege William Hoffman : 
.S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. boxes. : 


“ae 50¢; A 4.50; % ® boxes. 
doz. $1.25; xes, # doz. $2. Hh 
U. S. Liquid. 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 


# gr. $12.00. 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
one White Soil % pt. cans, # 
a Pe Santon 


a 5 Pb cans 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, +b ive 


Black Eagle Liquid, 8 pt.cans ® doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack “bas  cans.# gro. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste 5 . CBM... .00>0. each, Se 65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, r. $10 cape basse 

Joseph Dixon's, # gr. $5.75.. aol 
Dixon’s Plumbago 











Fireside........... 
Gem, # gr. $4 oe 
Japanese... 
Pot any E el, 10 oz. cans... 
eerless Iron Enam 
¥ doz. $1.50 
i! - nn’s: 
lack Silk, 5 > all..., --each 70. 
Black Silk, Ox.. ¥ doz. $1.0 
Black Silk, aes box, - 8 doz.80.75 
Black Silk,}¢ pt. liq..........# doz.$1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
ie Square..... ecscccescceQO, $9.00 
EEE no cccccncesnssad gro.$10.00 
Pe gt.. BUG... oc.ccs00 eeee gro. 11.00 
2qt., SQUATEC....ccce-++ cece GTO. 18.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Stee!l— 
es ta pore. each, 5 ft., 42¢3 6 


46¢; 6 ft., 48¢. 
Steci H eee Posts, each.. 


enaveesenaeae 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 
Enameled... .cerccscccesseesscercsehlh 
TERME. voriesrveccccccccedssccecccnDOe 
Powd 
In Caniste 
Duck, ib. COCK «oes sseresvens shbO 
mae Sporting, 1 coocccceetee 
TL, : Saegéeeseensnont 15c 
one TAD, OBER... coccccdcavccrpeadh 
at Sinsusios 
eT eens baeeeacees o+00e86.50 
Ee ae 44 le obi Gh oh onan 3.50 
(by f® bulk) ......... 1.90 
guar pertsl i cans bulk)..,..-..+6 «88.50 
Half case ‘d ® cans bulk).......... 4 50 
King’s Smokel am: Shot Gun Rifle 
ee ee lib bulky” 625° 5:95 
arte koa (O14 B bulk) 3.25 4.00 


ty ery (i ® cans bulk)..1 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans Die) 7 35 875 
Robin Hood Smokeless Shot Gun ..50&20¢ 
Presses— 
wavstt and Jelly— 





eames: i gi :10 qt., $6.00 


ea Frecsoe— 
Morrili’s No, I, per doz. $20.00..........50% 


Pruning Hooks ‘an+ 
Shears—see Shears, 
Pullers, Nall-- 


Brat Improved Nail Puller....°°°°"", 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12.00. . 


Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike ssh lon 
IN 00:0) cin naiehongemuaneltinl 


Pelican, ® doz. $9.00... ....006 408108 
Scranton, Case Lots: 
No. 2B (large) .....0..00 ooscosébinl 5D 
No. 3B (small)......... haan eho + 85.00 


Smith & Hemenway Co.: as 
EEL. con tavepbswegecass sescescgeam enn 
Diamond B, No. 2, case lots. ® doz $6.00 
— B, No. 8, case lots. ® doz $5.50 
SUITED. > onc 0nnns uovepennncece socnscame 30% 
Gent, No. i. ‘. ° dos. _— No. i“ 026.88) 


3, ees abe 40¢ 
WERNOD. «0.0... 0sFutidetckinense.. 02 "166845, 
Pulleys—Single Whee!— 

Tach....< 2 24 3 


Awning... .doz $0.56 85 1.15 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye... 
0z., 4 in., ° 15; ‘ans : $1. 40 


Inch.. 
Hot House.doz $o. 0 90 is 
Tack 0.0 4 1% ™m% e? 
Srcew.....doz $0.16 .19 .@3 .30 
Inch i 1% 2 8% &% 
Side.......doz $0.30 .L0 55 68 
ea % 1% 2 2% 
Tackle ...doz $0.30 42 .68 12.00 
Stowell's: 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 


Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. ..60&10¢ 
Electric Light.. oceeegecs conene ae 
Side. Anti- sveneeresseee OORLOS 


doz. 1M and fin..........+. 16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, with ‘Face Plate, per 

doz., 134 and 4in............. 16@19c 
ae 1%in., 16¢: 2in., 19¢ 
SS Sense, 1% in.... # doz., 18¢; 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos.3.and 7, 2 in.® doz 50% 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless, ...50% 
thea Nano vbwnapepéens <b dened valet WSS 


MEO 200 900ccnes 16¢; 2in.. 19¢ 
No. 6, Troy... “18g in, 1 2 in. ies 
i ih ea enti . -16¢; 2in. ¢ 
Tackie Biocks-8ee Bio 
Pumps-— 
Cistern......-. ceccececee ss COMbIE 10% 
Pitcher Spout ae jammne te 80@80k 10% 
WOOD, so cvcsccsngsouses sonst 50@50k 10% 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve —Pergro.: 
Inch,. 2 244 2% 2% 

$2.20 2.50 2.75. 

Inch.. 3 84 3% «38% 4 

$5.30 3.60 3.85 
Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inc — . 2 & 
$2.75 385 5.00 6.00 

Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)..., 50&104 

Centgeptece’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 2 


eh, Mk, PEE CIO. 000.0006 pnnunein $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump......... .¥ doz. $7.20 
Flint & Walling’ s Fast Mail dow list) 556 
Flint & Walling’s PitcherS pont....... 80% 
National specialty Mfg, Co., Measur- 

, TED vccccanreneccnns seess aomepoutil 80% 
Mechanical Sprayer sah akbeeeeeweanle $7.20 
Mvyer’s Pumps. low list........... gece 50% 
Myers’ POWOr PUMDS......ccccccs.ccces 50% 

ers’ Spray Pumps... poaaopeennenead 50% 


nches— 
seungh ive, good, .doz. 65@70c 
Spring, single tube, good quality... 
$1.75@?.00 
Rovelving (,tubes)...doz. $3.50@38.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive... .50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check....... 5 
Benard Spring Belt Punches. 
Lodi 8 pring Belt Punches.... 
Morrill’s No. 1 A.B. C.), Rdoz $15.00.. “50% 
No. 2, @ doz. $22.50...... § 
Hercules, each $7.50.........0..eseeee 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches......... ose 408 
Niagara Solid Punches........ + OOR10% 
Paragon spring elt pene. eoccces: 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg . 40% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P.,S. e Ww. 00.3 @35&5% 
Terr Solid, P., S. & V.Co. -. # doz. "60s 


See REO E RE OEEOEF Hee eee Oreeeee 


Ro Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove ih 
4 54 In. 
$1.70 $2.10 $3.00 100 feet. 
ange, for-Sq. Groove Wheels; 
mall. Med. Large. 
9150 1.90 2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted..24@2%c 
— Door, Wrought ~— . 








eee tte ee eee ereseseee 


foo 
Cronk’ ; EN. . aces a sananabblll ¢ 
Lane's Hinged Track, ® 100 ft., 1 in., 
$3. 3 144 in.. $4.40 


jan olan wy St Linch, $3.00; 
14 inch, “93.20: 1 00. 
Lanes’ Standard, 1 “ +» @ 100 ft ...... 4.00 
Lawrence Bros., ® ft. 11¢......-.-.+.--60% 
Lawrence Bros. New Yor oes ae 
uehiene 3 Hinged Hanger Rail ¥ 
McKinney's None Better....... 8 ft. 33¢¢ 
McKinney's Standard ........... #tt.4 ¢ 
Myers’ Stayon Track. .............05 1 


50& 

setae, 2 Door Hanger Co's Storm Kin 
i atnhseettssGsacndste 56s enhance 
Safety Door Hanger Co.’s U.S. Standard 


Smith's Wreest Bracket, Plain...... B4¢ 
eS ae ee 
Smith's } ever Juin DOP Tt. TAG... cccen 
Smith's Plain Steel |............+0+0s000 
Smith's Milled Steel bbe ppnecedpbesestsc’ 4\4¢ 
Stowell'’s Cast Rail... ........ BW ft. 134¢ 
Stowell’s Stee! Rail, Plain............-. 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in.. 


¥ ft. | 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket. 15¢x5- wi 


.7¢ 
Swett'’s Hylo, per ft. 11¢............. 50&10% 
a et oo L. . Steel Rail, # 100 ft. $3.00 


vo s, Malleable Rakes : 

10 12 1h 16-tooth 
Shank,,...$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket.....$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 

Steel, Garden and Gravel, Aug. 1, 


‘99 ‘List. PTT Tt 7 
Weldless Steel . 2. oB5% 
Malleable Iron, @ 70k 10% 





Lawn Rakes, Metal — per doz, 


SPOON. 5 i csccess . .$3.25@3.50 
Pp PEE soca bsstaceoed $3.50@3. A 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. od 





Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn. 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ® doz., 


net, 
Kohler’s: 
we 


Paragon, 3-tooth’ cf doa b opscons ee 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, # doz.. od 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz.. 


DOURBOIEE Baa.cnca 0000000008 ntarcisecdses ct 

Heller Bros............. eee peut 

McCaffrey’s American Standard....... 

New Nicholson..............¢ A We lOatee 
R also Files. 

na 60 & 10% 

Fox Razors, No. a . # doz. 

Fox Razors, No. 44, _ _# doz, im a 

Fox Razors, No. 82 Pratina,’ # doz.) = 





All other Razore....cccocece. socccccccee 
Safety Razors— 


Safety Razors.... ...... See 40% 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes...... *R doz. $12.00 
New Gem. Extra Blades....... # doz. $8.35 


Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, etc. a odes 


ed 25.60 
Coe Razor, extra Blade in Leather 
Panes daw oe cobboctwccss cl GUD 27,00 
Silberseein...........ccsc ceeee sopouten dane 
Reels— Fishing— 


Bishop‘s Independent Fish nest Spooler, 
EBs posacecescsne wsisiienesecevesdo ee 
aT ea 6. a 6 B6, M 94, M 14, Q 16, 
L188 4008, Rubber Populo, 
Rickeied’ Fopele’ igtiec c0cesees vocve 
Aluminum, Bliver, Bronze. ase 
SEE Big SD Divan nice sdge cs vecveccssed 
3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM,G9Q......... 
4N.6PN, 24 'N, 26 ilicevbes ose seven 20% 





20% 
Com Rion, 103 P ig ae 202 P. 
PN.10 PR, 302 .2b¢ 
904 P, 304 PN ,00304 P, SoBe PN S848 
Registers—Lus vt 1903. 
Black /ap....... 
White BrP -senaeee 
Bronzed 





eee eeeee 


Electro Plated... 77.37.7770 ""' 


Registers, eer 
Sun, No. 10, Meta! Cabinet... 
Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet........... 25.00 


Revolvers— 
Single Action. ...-..ccceees+++-85@90C 
Double Act'n,except 44 cal. .....31.90 
Double Action, 44 caliber........ $2.05 
Automatic. Ph eeee ee COCR SEs eee ae $3.60 
Hammerless,..ccoccesssecee:ssee$he10 
Note.— Jobbers frequently cut the 
ve ces of manufacturers for 
small trade. 


Riddies,Hardware Crade 
16in., per GOx......20ccc.ce88- 95 50 
17 in,, per dOZ..... ..00+ 0082.5 2.75 
18 in. per COZ... ...00.0000sG8e7 3.00 

Rings and Ringers— 

Bull Rings— 
¢ 2% 


75@75¢10 


3 Inch 
Steel, ....+++$0.70 0.75 0.80 dos. 
Copper.....+. 1.00 1.15 1.40 dos. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $4.256@'..50 
Hill's Ringers, Gray Iron. doz, 50@55c 
Hill's “> hp Tron, doz. eee 
Biair’s Rings.. $5. 

— 8 Ringers... .pe Tor 808. 90 $0. 

Brown's Rings.,..per $5.25 
Brown's Ringers. Sodan $0.66 


Rivets and Burrs— 






CORI onceesnsseonesectn ses 60@608-5% 

Iron or Steel..  ........75@5@754 104 
Rollers— 

fome, Ste Stowell’s Anti-Friction ....... -50% 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list. .... bidénes 404 

Cronk’sS tay anita neinn eitndinie . % 

ae eee POTEMROEMOG,. 6 0500000c00ds000s 
mR eater 

Stowell’s he Door Stay.....# doz. $1.00 
Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. diam, and 


larger, tarred or = 
ON sit n006 aamiutied - @YW c 
Manila, Hay, Hide a 
Bale Ropes, Medium and 
Coarse... b. .. @l2 c 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and 
err " 
SCE ...0 convey one Slee “te 8c 
PUR. ichesseeeee : we @ ime 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale’ 
Ropes, Medium and 
Coarse ;: 
MNO. 0d siiepeian sadn <a 8c 
i. ee mainte te 94c 
Sisal, Tarred, “Medium 
a arn: » 
nsssas 0 eesbuseeth. ob o 3 sige 
Cotton Rope: 


Best.......44-in. and larger... my 

Medium..\-in. and larger.. 16 re 

Com ....'4-in. and larger.. 13¢ 
Jute Rope: 

Thread No. 1, %4-in. and up, 1b. 6 ¢ 

Thread No. 2. 4-in.andup, lb. Sec 
Old Colony Manila s Transmission eb ine 


Wire Rope—" 





SORGTEE 5.00 00s ciks chatce 
PD inscbeviccesccsceutaccs «- 555% 
Ropes, Hammeche- 
Covers Mfg. Co.: 
ee ee 
Covert Saddlery Works. se eeeees GOMES 
Rules-— 
SE 0.000 660utse Webel 604104 10% 
Chapla Siepiiens 6 Go.: ENSUES 
Ivory onsiahesditeceh'ct conan 
Misceilaneous pobts sdueoens ‘ihggoaaosos | 
ae boccsnacddond Si veden fae 
oners’.... coee 1 
Lufkin's Steel ecvece ing 0803 
Lufkin’s Lumber. ere sevececese AIOS 
Stanley R. & L. Co. we 
xw 
SUCTF. co 000 siamiionns 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
—See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames—See Frames, Saw: 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Saw. 





Chnoin- tee hens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames.. - 30@30&10% 


Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
oe itchen Saws..... oes D0 10K58 
Disston’ 


Circular, sone and Inserted Tooth. .50¢ 
Band, 8 to 14 in. wide } 


ts 
Narrow Crosscuts... 





."2 
se nh Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, 4100, 


a 2 
Hana. Sam ‘Nos 7. 107; 07a, 8, 4: 
Oe inat! < —epeeqeapon aa 


IN nnn pbk eh Uh iva 25% 

Butcher Saws and Blades............ 35% 
OR E.J foanings & Co.’s.: 

ess, chncencad f, ewsewnbed * mie 

Borcher Saws FO = & 10% 


Compass and Key Hole Sawa.bBana los 
Framed Wood §S Lae ..30 
Hand Saws 





Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws........ eseboccss o+ ++ -15&10% 
Star Saw Blades..............-++.. ae 


Simonds’: 
Circular Saws... .50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..35% 
One-Man Cross Cuts......... py 10% 
Mili, ~— — -—— Saws. .50% 


Band Saws... ... 0s eesebes sent 
Back SAWS. ......008 bekbevsa - UW@W&76% 
Butcher Saws....  —s...... 35@35& 746% 
Re @2& 716% 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand....... 45% 
Com a -Seyacio, BO cicsed 2@2B& 744% 
Wood Saws.......... - 35@35& 740% 
Wheeler Madden & Clemson “Mfg. Co.'s 
Cross Gut Saws.............. coceces +s MUS 


Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 25% 
Disston: 


Concave Blades. ........... cccccccecccotte 
CT cnbs weceesnes vocnensces ooened 40% 
Haek Saw Frames................. -30% 


Fitehburg File Works, Tue Best... ..25¢ 
C. E, Jennings & Co.’s: 
k Saw Frames, Nos. oe, 180.. 


35&5&10% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, -~ nate. ae 
1 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades............ 40% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames .. 35&5&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades......35&5&1 4 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Biades..............35% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames .... 30& W&5% 
Scroll— 
I Bi Moin ctacaceuccivccced 25% 
Barnes’ soroll Say BI coi sicasanel 40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
withont pope attachment, $18; 
with boring antasireent, ae 20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00. .......... 15&10% 
,complete, $4.00. ...........15&10% 
Scalers, Fish— 
Bishop’s Lightning............ # doz. oe 00 
Covert's Saddicry Works .......... 60& 10% 
Scales— 
Family, Turnbull's........50@50@10% 
Counter : 


Hatch, Piatform, 
Two Platforms, % oz to8 lbs.doz, $16 
Union Platform, Plain..$1.70@1.90 


U7 Plat , St be 
a | Caton’ r form, Striped$1.85@2.15 


poztoLlbs.do2$5,50 


MEER cee bcccvsesccce bredtesseneunl 002% 
dtd as 6c cubesbe chance etched 40% 
Grocers’ Trip Scales.................+. 50% 

one Lite Detect 25 Ibs... 
e +“ le v ” 
Union er Family 03 adestacédee ood Oe 


60% 
Portable Platoon trodaced list),... .50% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list)... _25@35¢ 
Pelouze Scales—Household, Counter, 


Candy, Ice, P: , Computing....... 
“The landara Borate ere soe 
“The Standard” R. R. and Wagon. ....50% 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle........ on. Saess 
Boz, SOT esa Oe ‘ 
$id: tee 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. eae 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box...” “s0@50& 
Screens, Window, ae 
Frames— 


Maine Screen Frames....... 
Perfection Screens....... 
Phillips’ Screen Frames 


ew Screens...... 
Hummer Screens....... W&5@00 &5&2 


Flyer Pattern Screens. ..60&5@60&5&2 sat 
vs We) 


Be 560852145 
S@H&5&2 46% 





———_ a a oe 


a 


awe hlUr~hlC(<i SCO 


of 








June 9, 1904 


Screws—Bench and Hand-—- 
I a Tron. .doz. 1 in., $2.50@2.75 : 
16> 585. .00@3. 25: 14, $3.50@3.75 
renchy er Beech, ...d0z. I0@20&5 
Hand cna + 90020eSOQOOes 
| Bliss ee Co., MIRE, onccices 
capin-Stephens Co., Hand... “05 908104 
onio Tool Bench and Hand......: 30% 
Coach, tae and Hand Rail— 
Lig | warren Point, list Oct. “ie 
eoeece ress eseesessee 0, 


aan Rail, list Jan. 1 
Jack Screws 


1, °81. 7081 Owe 






Standave List... ae ae ae 
Miller® PAR. .....-pcccccccccccces 

Miilers Falls. Roller ats » 50 10% 
P., 88 Weevececscoes 2 «- H@WK5E 
SarGOlcce capa cen.cocquadss tec vevsees eT 


Machine— 
ist Jan, 1, 98. 
lator oo Head, Tron.50@508 10% 
ator Round Head, Brass50@b0&10% 
Set and Cap— 
Extra 


Set (Iron or Steel)....... 78% 

Sq. Hd. Cap.e..ccccocess 70%\ 1085 
Hex, Hd. Cap..... ......708( often 
Rd or Fillister Hd. Cap 65%) given. 


Wood— 

List July 23, 19038. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, Iron.......874&10@.. .% 
Round Head Tron. ...++.36@10@....% 
Flat Head, Brass......+-85&10@....% 
Round Head Brass .... .80810@....% 
Flat Head, bronze... 77%4€10@....% 
Round Head, Bronze, .....75@10@..% 
Drive Screws. .....e..c0++000s 8744 10% 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass. ..$4.25@35.00 
F ‘uit Po lished Clipper..... §. 75Q@$5.50 
Gratth..cece wc ccccecccccse sesOOUper 50 
Clipper, Grain, ....-.0-+++ $7. 75 = 25 
Weed and Bush. ...0.0+++ +8450! 


ders— Ralsin— 
neers... aggenenecsess .-85@30: 
Awl and Tool— 
pea’? “Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10 Awls doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 1 Awls, 6 Tools, 


doz. $2. 50@2.60 
Aiken’s Sete, Awl 


and ls 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00.. 508108105 
Fray’s A * ‘Nos. 1, $12; 
ok 8, $12; 4, $9; 5, $7. SERBS TES. 
.’ Jennings & ‘Co.'s Model 


PoRR TEREST IOC CeeeRReRe TEES 


cose 3u 
ai i Adi. wool Saal No. 1 


$12; No, 12; No. 5, $18 .... 15&10% 
xceisior: 
sania *97:50; No. 2 $4.00; No. 8 
SD caintaes.iae ceeet cogsbaloa rds 


Garden Tool Sete— 
Ft. Madison, Taree Pie 8, Hoe, Ral 
and Shovel.......8 Gos. sels. .+..0$9.00 





os 
ca clades er gro. $2.25@2.50 
ee Blk, and Pol. assorted..... 
gro. $1. 00 
Oct davdetooed sgeecta 75 
BwOR ROOMOTS, 6 0 0.06.5 600050 cscccoegees 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gr. a 
MSc chsodes ee 69008-05046 per gro. $9.00 
8nell’s Corrugated, Cu Pt. pergro.$ 50 
Snell’s Knurled,Cup Pt....per gro $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular list ,...cccecee:+ +++ 70810Q 75% 
Aiken's: Saw— 
GI 0.0068 s60cseccccée <v -svee eon 
Timitathon.. ...ccccceecs-seseeeeee DOR 10% 
Atkin’s.: 
Criterion, 
are 
Bemis & Call Co 
Cross Cut.... 
Plate.. 
psbring i ammer.. ‘ “ -oeeeee SOR 
Star and Monareh.... covenest@O® 
Nomis Ne 2 incense canned 
Nos.3 and 4 Neras Oui. 600.63..... 504 
No. 5, Mill, paaneeseccescces oo. - 008 
Nos. 10, 11, 95, $15.63.......... ceeeesen ee BO 


No-1 old ‘izle, $10.00. 
Special, $16. 
Giant Royal, 2 Cut . . 
Royal, Hand, ..... hoxasae > "B doz. $5.0" 
Taintor Positive. .... ....0600# 40% $6.75 





Shaving 
Fox ——- No. 30, per doz, $24.00net 


Ch harpene's,. K nife= occe OS 
Shaves Spoke— 





OW esa sooveseiisis.4ede th 1.16 

Vood.. erenceee.» OZ. $1.75@2.00 

Bailey *s (Staniey R. & L. Co )....... 
30@30&10&104% 

C Chapin-Ste OOP... ctsvacl 

Goodell’: 8, on, 50°. 00.: 

Wood's F1 and F2............ 

Sh eo. : 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ......$16.00 18.00  20.00gro. 
Good,..... $13.00 15.00 17.00gro. 
Cheap... $5.00 6.00 7.00gro. 

—— Trimmers, &c.: 

Bes quality, TOD. «ricie - 70@ 704k 10% 
r Nickel... 10% 
Fair qual. a8 aghoaee + «0 SO@I0L 5% 
Nickel. sede Oa 

Tailors’ Shears.......c..ee LOk 10% 
sme Cast Shears. Ah oOo baeged « 

H seen v« Hedge Shears... his iets 

nson's reGge .....-...... 

Wilkinson's Branch, Lawn and a 

Wilkinson's Sheep ..... ...... 1900 list, SOA 

a innere’ Snips— 
‘teel Bla ot eeee « LOL6@2I0E10 
‘ teek bead Blades hOB 10@,£0% 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin . 
WWE 








THE TRON 











IG I ins 6 te ninete-tceed 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s, 64% to 10 
DD svacsece WET 4 R104 
Ni PN cet: piecncqnianbdandn 600: 
REN: <debeccadebbeessousueccon 
Triumph Pipe Shear. . #8 doz, 9.00 





Pruning Shears and Tools— 


Cronk’s Grape Shears..............+ 345% 

Cronk’s Pruning Shears.......... 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00..............+. 


Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, =e. 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co. 
Pruning Shears, all grades oe 40@40&5% 


Orange Shears............ 50&10@W& 20% 
GIDE. cv ccccéccccteucuesteeeses 106 
TD INNS « « sccusanengdheudegenatan 75% 
pM Oe We OCs. isi scaddudicants second 334% 
Sheaves-—Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ................ 50% 


Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent’s list, © 
a 


R. & E. i toe 
Wrightsville Hatfleld Pattern...... 000 BUR 
Sliding Shutter— 

Rooting oe Ceveccoescocess 
TT Tin «sddeseieacndaninededéeeen soygn 
Se UNIDS wanveccqensecseieeens 50k 10% 


Shelis— Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 

First quality, all gauges. . .60a58 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and i2 woes 


Paper Shells, Em 
Acme, Ideal, Pie New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 50 gauge.- R55 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yellow 
Rival, 10,12, 16 and 2U gauge.. .... 20% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival 
10 and 12 gauge.. -25% 
Climax, Union, League, ‘New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 fauge (97. .50 Hat)..20% 
= ert, Metal L and Pigeon, 10, 
16 and 20 vauge.......... S354gabs 
Robin’ Hood, Low Brass............ 2 
Robin Hood, High Brass..... coves e LOE 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder .......40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
MEDIUM GTAGE. ... 00 vovssees LOSE 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
RRR LO 108108 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ 
Comets, High BBs etas ccciscse 508&1085% 


F. o. b., piso 


TON, ... ceresescevecsee per keg $h.00 
Steel... eesereee per keg 3,85 

Barden’s, call: sizes, DP Be cedveune 00 33.90 
Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-lb, bag... 
Drop, B and larger,per 25-lb, bag$1.ss 
Buck, 25-1b, BAG. ..ccccoessecceces SS 
Chilled, 25-lb. bag ntetininainvead 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov, 15, 1902.... 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation. 10.50@ 11.00 
Buffalo Metallic = aed’ 8 Go a ¥ wh 


LO% 


14&16 

$13.20 $13.50 sin 40 
National Mfg. Co.: 

Victor... «Per gro, $12.00 






Sur =. per gro. $11.00 

No -Pper gro. $11 00 
Shaker. Barier's Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 

# doz., $2.00 


Sieves, Tin Rim - 

Per dozen. 

Pian sine dio a 
Black, full size...$1.20 1.25 
Plated, full size , $1.30 1.85 
Black, scant.... .... $6.55 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... 1.00@ 1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested, doz ....... 1.30@1.40 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list.............- BOQ608 10% 


Nore.— There 18 not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers, 
Skeins, Wagon— 


Cast Ion, ....eserseecceeeeT5@I5G10% 
MNO 26d i cccee caccsencece sch OQpeeeee 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


er at ee cocccces eehIPl0% 
Noiseless Slates......... .... 6085 tens 


Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 


Sterling No, 10, $2.00........... 0000038 
Snaps, Harness— 
GermMaR........sccveecere-ce hO@/0k 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.;: 
Derbd. 





mph Sette eereeeeee 
Oneida Community , 
EE Ces .«cgecccnemnecadadauiaad 60 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded ......6634210% 
Snaths— 


eben caret eeererareres 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality......... 50@10@6085% 
SN tive. ccs vaddecananes -  CO@60k 10% 


International Silver Co 
1847 Rogers Bros. and Sane. 
i iscnrnnces cansniende dae’ 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers Ea ge 
Brand 






Anchor, Rogers Rrand................ 
Wim. Rogers & Son...........s0005 6m toe 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver............. 60@60k5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
Se COE va inacivasdensedensedaa¥e SOs 
Tinned lron— 
is pee dkécuet eosseeeper gro. L5 
Tables, ...cccee.+. per gro. 90e@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
CD TEP ncs tcccnceccecceoeeuttl 40& 10% 
NE CE Ee ncncnssceccnmiesnsied coo cons 2 
SE: TUPUUE Ds cccénacenndcdeineeeesis 40& 10% 
Ra RR Its peace tee 304 
Torrey’s Rod, sO fe ..# dos. $1.10 
Victor (Coll).........» .. 50210104 


Carvians, Wagon, &c. 


n4é. and Wider: 
ae Bright, asaued L4@5 c 
ri suena 54 @s 
Painted Seat Springs : —_e° 
154 282 90 PET PP... cccccccecs 50@ 55c 
1% ©IVL NEr vr... ..cccecs 60@65c 
1% ©3228 and narrower, per pr. 


80@85c 
Speinttore, Lawn- 


PINE cwanse evcuscenvescectnti 25@30% 
Phi oy phi No. 1, # doz. $12; No. 2, 
$15; Ry cccveveccvccvecsccouves 30% 


Squares— 


Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... { 7odi0¢ D708 108 10% 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 


OOO vnkéévccccctcve 608 108 10@ 70% 
Tron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels. 
408 10@ pictintes 
Diaston’s Try Sa, and T-B Sevels... a 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.......... 
40& 104408. 108108 
Squeezers— Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., No. o $5.25 
@35.60: No. 1. $6.25@$6.50 

Wood, Porcelain ee 

eS 

Good Grade............... doz. $1.25 

Tinned Iron, ..........@02. $0.75@1.25 

Iron, Porcelain Lined....... doz. $1.75 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind. lb. C@6Ve 
Electricians’, ‘Association ‘Tiat.. 
sock 108 108 ig 
Fence Staples, Plain $2.25; Galva- 
Wc ttnivvcddecwWeeweussceets $2.55 


Poultry Netting. Staples.. ee b.. 
eat 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.'s tist..” Soe 


Steels, nee 







Foster Bros’.. 
C. & A. Hoffmann’ 


Steelyards...... --...00@##10s 


Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’. 50@508 10% 


Curtis Reversible Ratchet i Die Stock.25¢ 


Derby Screw Plates. dus - -254% 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1,.....+..+«+.. 504 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes......40% 
SPO Ani 08s sstencusectecdscedbbcut 256 


Lightning Screw Piate. . 
Little Giant............0..- 
Reece's New S8erew Plates 





Stone- 


Scythe Stones— 


Cipenge Wheel & Mie, Co: 

em Corundum, W inch, $8.00 

gro., 12 inch, $10.80 ” 

Norton "Emery Seythe Stones: 
Less than gross lots. eae 
One gross or more, . 
Lots of 10 gross or mo 

Pike } 4 Co. 1901 — 
Black Diamond 8S. 8.. 
Lamoille 8.8 





Hoenn seen 


White Mountain S. 8.. 
Green Mountains. 8.. 
} xtra Indian Pond S. 8S. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 8.. 
No. 2Indian Pond 8. S.. 
Leader Red End 8. S.... 
Balance of 1901 list 334s. 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit. +00 OE 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 





Wiicdhdtedssh witensdesterdeneccotela 556 
Gem Corundum enki acccdese se 55% 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones,....... On 

Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: FD 
Arkansas Stone,N 0.1 ,3to5'4in.$2.89 
Arkansas Stone.No.1 ‘Bietotan, 50 
Arkansas Sli B cced._ocved me 
Lily White nahin 4 to8ir....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in .... 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to Sin. .50¢ * 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ 2 
Washita Stone, =e 2.4 — ia. .30¢ 
1a Wiaiee Bune. . Pe 
Resp Hed SLps. ......cccccccescece 90¢ 
Washita Slips, os cccce vee -. B0¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.... .......+4 0 


No. 
India O11 Stones as list) .. 
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Hindostan No 1, Regular.... ® B 8¢ 
Hindostan No. iSmall....... “18 D le 
Axe Stones (all kinds) ............ 


Turkey Oi! Stones,ex.5 to8 in. # B80¢ = 
ueer Creek Seenen, 4to Sin..... 2¢}~* 
Queer Creek Slips.. 
Sand Stone............. 
—— German aad Swaty Razor on 





oe 
a ee ee = 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, e i* 
doz.... ‘ 
Stoners— ‘Cherry— 
i eer 25@30% 
Stops, Bench— 
PO vcnccccs de xdageed.oae 15810% 
Morrill’s...# doz., a. 1, —_ 00......50% 
Morrill’s, ‘No. 2, Sir. bee coge. sequen 
Whipple's Sensbéeesion eenece ”¥ “doz. $250 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co...... sacuced H0@H0k 10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co...... ee ee WS 
Straps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case iota. ...20&10&10% 
Hame~- 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..... --60&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@60¢ 


Socket eee eee ees tee eeeesseeee - doz. $1. 75 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Hammer 
Combined. per doz. 86.... ............ 20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co...... -25@252714% 
National Specialty Mfg. “Co., list Jan. 

LHR. ..ceescceee O00eee-ccceee weneee30R5% 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co.: Per doz. 
Auditorium, Roller Bearing (26 - 

case), Nickel......... .... 
Mammoth, Roller Bearing (30 ‘tn case) i 
Nickel . 


Marion, Roller Bearing, regular 
finishes, full Nickel..............« 
Marion Queen. Roller rere 
Sele Tec -cctiin concxtensecsante 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel. Es 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ned 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass To » Nickel 
Monarch 
(17-inch case), 
Monarch Extra,Roller Bearing (17- 
inch case), Japanned 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers.. "$27.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nki.$20,00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ap.$18.00 
Notre.— Rebates. We per dozen on three- 
dozen lota; $1 per dozen on five-dozen 
lots ; $2 ner dozen on ten-dozen lots; $2.50 
per dosen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 


Tacks, Brads, &c,— 
List Jan, 15, °99. 

Carpet Tacks........ 91.08 10@.. 
American Cut Tacks... .90&25@.. . 
Swedes Iron Tacks. 908308 10R5@. . 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks... .. oe 
E454 1085@.. 
Gimp Tacks... ...++ +I 10@ ,. 
Lace Tacks Pa. WOES 10@ . . 
Trimmers’ Tacks, .90@30@10485@ . . 
Looking Glass Tacks. 708 10085@.... 

Bill Posters’ a Tacks... 
0P45@Q@10....% 
Hunyarian Nails . “10030de@.. 
% 


cxt 


wR wa war 


Common and Patent Brads. . 
808 Ii esa. we 

Trunk and Clout Nails. .s0@10@.. 

Notg.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights.* An extra % is given 
Star Weights * and an extra 1 on 
Standard Weights." 

Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks.90 &6 tens & 5% 
Steel Wire brads, R. & E. Mfg. Co's tist.. 


50d 
See also Nails, Wire. . 
Tanks, Oil-— 


maid. 3. 3 8 Se. 
id, S.S. & Co.......... 


. 84.00 

City 8.8. &00., 80.gal.. $3.85 

ons a chyss §0s. aia gan 
Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin, .....40@10@50% 
Patent Leat 


tteeeeee «+0025 @S0@54 
BO ccctes tt rteeees eeeere 


ee: 


3@ 5% 
Niet ananneuan WG W105 
Kouttel s & Esser Co. Steet and Metallic, 





Lower list, 1899.. caiteana 
Lufkin’s Steel.. ... - 334@35¢ 
Lufkin’s Metailic. - a O&5% 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
5¢-inch and larger .per 100 lbs.. $3.00 
Thermometers— 
PRR GIR, cccweatcsws 80R1O@S0A 108 5% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 


Single Loop...... 
Monitor, Cross Head, Ete........ 


70% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties............ mbveda 2& 108 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, £&c. 


Tinware— 

Stamped. Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 
Tips, Safet ty Pole— 

Covert's Saddlery Works... . 608108 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Beniers and Upset- 


ters, Tire. 





P 
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Coopers’— 
£29! Frnite pliencenen ++ --- B0@20A5¢ 
ay— 
Myers’ Hay Tools......... Seereceee qoveed 50% 
Stowell’s Hay Carriets..... Cceccee veee 5S 
Stowell’s Hay ' orks. ..... ..... eovece 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys........ erecccess 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools..,....... 40% 
Simonds’ Improved....... cosecces + SOE 
ee Tee cocce qe-cocceces oom 
Be, BE. Fe Wy. nncncsseesse coe ceeeeROh 
Transom ifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Fly— 


Balloon, Globe or Acme......ccece 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $11.50@12,00 

eer. Champion or Paragon.. 
oz. $1. war 40? - $13.00@13. 50 


Oneida Pattern. ..-. nT 10@ 156 10854 

Newhouse.........+ SevRieccusee 45@45. 

Hawley & Norton. ... ° 

Victor (Oneida Pattern) 

0.C. Jump (Blake Pattern iias@o0n 10% 
ouse and Rat— 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. me. and 


¥4@Ie 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire.. 

doz. 85@90c 

meGenuine): Rat and Mouse Traps 

muine) 

No , Rat, Each $1.1244;. ® doz, $12.00 

No. 3 Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; case tt 
Oz, 


No.314, Rat,# doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.50; case of 7 
$2.75 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of es 


eobe teria as Baie, No. 1, @ gr. o io 
r 3° gr. $30.00; Lene 








le, 
impra’ Soap Shot, smilie per 


mit MMT APOE asi 


sete eeeeeee 


"frewels= and Pointing...... o+00230% 
Disston Plastering................+. +++ 254 
Diaston “Standard Brand” and Gee. 
den Trowels 35% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Troweis, 5 in.: 


Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowel, in. a 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowele, an 
gro. 


Rose Brick pad Plastering........ «205s 
Woodrough & MoPariin, astering. .25% 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B, & L. Block Co.: 


New \ork Pattern.. Seemeanene 

Western Patterm............++.+00 6u& 10% 

Handy Trucks............ per doz. $16.00 

GDLOGRUP s <nnn0repoume ceces per doz, $15.00 

Daisy Stove Trucks, improved or 3 50 
OZ. 

Model be WwW Trucks........ A doz. $18.50 


Tu ash—No. 1 2 3 
oc Raa Mea doz. $5.00 550 6,25 
Galvanized sa syeee. 8. SCs): 





Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb, to 
SOR ncsansasetéunsusnsteiata pare 
Cotton Wrapping "5 Balis to b.. 


according to quality. .,..16c 250 
American #- emp, 4 and % 
TRO, cccgugsccss 200e0eus* ene the 
American 3 Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls... 
1sqito 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb, 
Balls (Spring Twine).........- ooo 
India 8-Ply eam, 1-lb. Balls.... a 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 


2, 3,4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-Ib, Balin: 


9@1 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb, Balls. . .46c 
No. 261, Mattress, 4and %-lb Bails.37¢ 
Wool, 3 to 6 DIY. ..ccesssecseee cd @bC 


Viese- 


Solid BOX. ..0..00.seceeeeee SOBIO@EOR 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co : 
Simpson’s SESE. 0000000 ooneeee 40% 
SONMNEE so 0 décidscnccce 
pAmateur.... secccvees ° 


+ ee seer seeeneeeee 


“aes 





Emmert Universal: 


Pattern Makers’ No. 1, .......0+-++-$15.00 
Pattern Makers’ No. 2.. $12.50 
Machinist and Tool Makers’ No.4. 12.50 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw. ...15&10% 





Hollands’: 

Machinists’........ 40@40&5% 

Keystone........... 652£5@70% 
Lewis Tool Co....... coaseceed 20@30% 
Merrill’s.......... pencesesce.cecoecespons 20% 
Miller’s Falls. . caneamckpe anabeslaaee 
Massey Vise Co: 

easter beGacneccccqocepoencee eccescee im 

Lightaing GQrIP. ccccescccsece cocvccccese 20% 
Parker’s: 

VICCOP. ..ccccccccccccscccece ee 

—- 

Vulcan 

Combination Pipe. ceageséessonee 
feene -. anaes sehwonesees Moo nensegs 20@25% 
Sanit th ee Heicnway Co.: 

Machinists......... 406 

Jewelers....... 


Snediker’s X, L. 
Stephens’ 


Saw Filers’— 


Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16. ....40% 
se D 3 Clamp ‘and Guide, # doz. 


Wood woriearat 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning eS eee covceeeld% 


sees eeeee seeeeee 


Wyman & Gordon’ 8 wick ‘Action. 6 
in., $6.00: 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, 


Miscellaneous— 
1 & Keeler Combination Pipe 


ise 
Hollands’ Combination Pipe .. -- Sena 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe............40% 
Parker’s a Pipe: 
87 Series.......+6 »++ 
187 Series.... .. «+ -- 
NO. 870. .ccsccccccerecececevecss 


akties ty Per M. 
TE UP, coc ccccce ceveecseesO00 












Ware. Hollow Hollow— 


oe owe Ware: “ 
MAMElLE vocces cevcesss 55 10@60% 
GrOUNGD ... i cece sceeseee COLI@E5S 
ound.... .65&10@70% 
Country H mare per 100 lbs., $2 50 
White Enameled Ware ;: 
Maslin Kettles. ..cccccccccvcccsesd 
Covered Ware: 
Tinned and Turned.,........++--40% 
Enameled........ iioesvseinenet nel 
See also Pots Glue, 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware... ...... 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, ona es 
Tron Clad Ware,....c..ceseeeveseves  JUQ10% 
Lava, Enameled 40&10% 
Never Break Enameled................ 
yaaa Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: > 
EMOR..cc00 6 7 3 9 
Hach......45¢ 50ce b5c 66c 
Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery 8 neg Sraeee + SEO CESS 
avers 5 oeeies. <. oes 


— Steel 
Pike Mg Co 
seen pr Rat 


#® dos 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$3.00 
Red i fam ly size, ~ 
Double Zine ao Suclabe 
Saginaw Stose, family ize, station- 
APY PPOCECOT. ........-..eeeeeeese $2.65 
_ . Bas tainly size, Se 


ne weéceeds 


eee eeeeeeeee 


see «2 40@40K105 


Single: Tine Surface 
Naiad familysize, oom back perfo- 
Tscssstitese rs 
naw Globe. 
, ventilated 
Brass Surface: 
erase | King, Single Surface, open. * 
Nickel Plate Surface 
No, 1001 Nickel Plate, Single awrite 


w Leather, Axle— 
aupehere—™* Bee 10@ Nee 10 14 


PN. cannacessde IOR5SS 
Coil: “te "1 1% ™% Ink 
lle 12e i8c Ihe per box 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 %% % % 
Washers. ...$5.10 4.20 2.90 2.70 2.50 
In lots less than one keg add %e per 
lb., 5-lb. boxes add %c oe list, 
Cast Wasne 
Over % inch, barrel lots. par r IbIM@2c 
Waterers, Hog— 


AOeee cert eeeeeee 


rotector, family 
2.25 





cae Dewey. # doz............ $13.00 
"Wedges 
Ww ie h coctccccccccesl, 2,.85@2,l0c 
eigh 
Hficonine 
Covert Mfg. Co..........+0.. oe - 40826 
Covert's Saddlery Works. ’ 
ash— 
Per ton, f.0.». factory : 
OTR: Paces ncnxaccs eee -823.00 


Western, Central and Southern 


£7 10 36 .......0.75P10L7 4@S0L2: 
Galvanized : 


« 








6 109... ccversessevees70@5@ 708 10% 
BOOS Brvcstietocceces 2085Q@ 708 1); 
19 10 26... esveccce cesT PA@I2 4a ig 
27 to FB. cccccccecccctcccesssOQpTOd 5¢ 
Coppered : 
6 F09....00 vecccccccce SOE I0E 114 
10 to 18... geccce 70e 10 708 1005 
Pes anes cous ° &10@* 54 
$7 80 BB... cecccrccescccccc clk 
Tinned: 
6 10 th. cccccceesee o0ee tt ¥e@l0@?54 
15 to Boe s e005 0s TOO 708 108% 
PE Wileeas odes coceees CSL1IOL10@,? 04 


wb dk a ee st at 4 
Annealed . Steel and Tinned, on 

Spools. . 768 104 
Brass & Copper on "Spools 60k 10% 
Brass, list O0 DO icacmeccce ss. .508 
Copper, wat 5 pe De “Wisisscccces.. 15% 
Cast Steel W Sc gabkedeccsce. 508 
Wire Clothes ton see > 
Wire Brigh Cord, see 

right Wire “Goods— 

List June 2h, 1903. ,90&10@ 908 104 1() 

Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting 

808 10@ 80k 106-5% 

Painted Screen Cloth,per 100 ft. $1. 26 
Standard Galv, Hardware Grade : 

Nos, 2, 24 and 8 Mesh, sq. ft..... 

Nos. 4 and § Mesh, sq. ft........! mee 

No. 6 Mesh, sq 

No. aa a ye: eoeeht 

wv re Barb—See Trade Report. 


r es— 
sua. «oe BOL5Q@ 308 108 
4 ier Pat'rn S Wrenches 


cana acccecesoses She 






27085@ 70k 10% 

Drop Forged s.. ao uwadaesunes LEBSS 
ACME .....00005 covccccccocceee wanes 
Alligator..... eo esecces 70% 
Allizator Pattern... peesesesevece see 20% 
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